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A NOTE ON FRANK HARRIS: BY GRANT RICHARDS 


This man Frank Harris has become a legend. 

There cannot^ now I come to think about it^ be many people alive who have 
known him as well as I did through so many years—men and women who 
have known him much better at this time and at that, yes, a plenty, but not so 
many whose fairly close acquaintance with him was renewed at so many 
intervals, and renewed with some intimacy. 

I met him first in the summer of 1892. 

In those years I spent as much of my time as was possible in the homes 
of Grant Allen and his wife, my mother s sister. One day in that summer, 
my uncle returned from lunching with Frank Harris (to whose review, the 
Fortnightly, he was a fairly frequent contributor), at Harrises **little house in 
Kensington Gore, opposite the Park"\ to give its owner*s favourite description. 

*^My dear Nellie, never in my life have I had such an experience! It was 
as if the Arabian Nights had come to life. I was punctual; I rang the bell; 
the door swung open: behind it stood a Nubian well over six feet high, with 
a scimitar in his hand. He saluted me, and led me to an Oriental salon in which 
my host sat cross 4 cgged on the floor, surrounded by beautiful women and 
handsome, witty men. . . . IVe ate, but no ordinary food. Caviare and the wine 
of Shiraz . . ,** and then my uncle came down to earth: give you my word, 
Nellie, that was the impression the Harris menage gave me.** 

The Grant Allens had seen Frank Harris before. They had fallen together 
by chance through one or two seasons at the Grand Hotel du Cap, at Antibes, 
and had been impressed by the little man—for Frank Harris was little, short, as 
compared with most men, and indeed almost insignificant, until you had looked 
him straight in the face and had fallen under the attraction of his eyes. His 
biographers, A. 1 . Tobin and Elmer Gertz, particularize: "*Yet he was only 
five feet five, with a pair of high Cuban heels enlisted to disguise this disappoint^ 
ment to his vanity.** There used in those days—years before the Riviera had 
become a summer resort, years before motoring had made it possible to move 
in the matter of a few minutes from Cannes to the Cap or from the Cap to 
Monte Carlo, years before the Cap had made summer bathing the one fashionable 
diversion—to be a regular bevy of people practising, or interested in, literature, 
who took each winter shelter from the northern cold. Frederic Harrison was one 
of them. Harris found at the Cap recruits for his Fortnightly and, always a 
mighty talker, fit audience for his talk. Indeed, he would talk his listeners silly, 
but there was not one of them but would agree that his was magnificent and 
Convincing talk. And when he was not talking, he was telling stories, those 
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rather compelling short stories that he was, later, induced to set down on paper 
and later still, to publish, but not until he had had them considered in detail by 
anyone in the way of a judge who came near him. Grant Allen told me that 
Harris was very coy when it was first suggested to him that these stories were 
fit to publish, that he would declare that the idea of publishing stories less good 
than the best was repugnant to him, 

'*But your stories arc in the very front rank already, Harris,** one or other 
of his listeners, carried away by Harris*s delivery, would say. 

**Yes, you think so. But are they equal to Maupassant*s best?** 

And that was how the conversation would proceed. In due course appreciation 
had its effect. In the folloumg year Harris returned to the Cap with some of his 
stories set up in type. He had been to the Chiswick Press and had had them 
*fiulled** in galley, so that he might, with the least possible trouble and expense, 
subject them to correction and addition. A comma here, instead of a semicolon, 
a phrase or an adjective eliminated or improved. All his friends had to consider 
them afresh and join in argument as to whether this or that paragraph might 
not be pulled together to the story*s advantage. Meticulous? Yes, indeed. His 
case resembled those of Walter Pater and George Moore. I have still some of 
those early proofs with Harris*s own corrections clear upon them. 

One remembers, of course, that when the stories came to appeal to a wider 
circle there were plenty of people who, infiuenced perhaps more by their dislike 
of Harris, his manners and methods, than anything else, maintained that he 
never wrote them. The favourite attribution was to Flarold Frederic, an 
American writer, who certainly had the knowledge of the world, and who had 
himself written several worth-while novels, those that most stick in my own 
memory being In the Valley and March Hares. But the men who knew Harris 
best, and had heard him tell the stories before he had actually had them printed, 
would have none of the suggestion. It is true that with the stories written in 
later years Harris began to go off—Frederic had died by that time—but that 
fact proves nothing. Later, in 1900, one may recall, there was a similar question 
in connection with the Harris play Mr. and Mrs, Daventry, when it was 
produced at the Royalty Theatre in 1900. Oscar Wilde was its actual author — 
that was the confident assertion. Later, the accusation was that Wilde had been 
the inventor of the plot and that, in his eclipse, he had sold it to Harris, and that 
here and there the actual dialogue came from Wilde*s brain. Harris tells the 
story with considerable frankness in his life of Wilde. Anyhow, whatever its 
actual origin the play had no great success, in spite of the fact that the part 
of its heroine was played by Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and that of her 
husband by Frederick Kerr. It is interesting to see that George du Maurier 
had one of the genteel parts and that George Arliss appeared as ''an Irish 
servant**. 

But to go back: my aunt, as the result of my uncle*s excited description of 
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the Harris manage, would have it that she, too, must resume the acquaintance 
of her husband* s editor, and he was asked to lunch—and to talk. I made a fourth. 
Certainly I had never heard such talk: no one has so quickly captured my 
imagination. B. S.** himself was less immediate in his effect. No, not even 
Walter Sickert. But neither Shaw nor Sickert was ferocious: to hear Harris talk 
was to be enthralled, seduced, violated. But I was older and less impressionable 
by the time I met Sickert and Shaw. 

When, having talked incessantly through lunch and through coffee, Harris 
rose to go, my aunt pressed him, not merely with the necessary politeness of a 
hostess, to stop on. She did it, I know, partly out of politeness, but more because 
she was still moved by the flow of his ideas, by the arresting quality of the 
phrases that he threw off in so prodigal a manner. I, not of age, had to add my 
heartfelt entreaty. I could see that Harris was touched by our admiration. But 
he couldnt stop, for he had an engagement for which he was already behindhand. 
He wotild, however, do his best to come back later in the afternoon; and he did 
come back, and he did continue to talk — sincerely, vaingloriously, learnedly, 
earnestly, but with hardly a touch of that truculence which, in later years, went 
so far to destroy his conversational charm. **His dinner^tahle conversation was 
often of the most disconcerting inappropriateness,** *'G.B. S.** wrote of those 
later years, but there was nothing inappropriate about Frank Harris that day. 
At no time, however, would I endorse a phrase of Le Gallienne*s used in 
re viewing Elder Coiiklin: “Mr. Harris* s own qualities of reticence and strength.** 

I have no difficulty in recalling the Harris of that day, and of all my later 
encounters. He was, as 1 ha ve said, a little man, a little man fierce of aspect and 
with a fierce moustache; his clothes were correct hut on the fierce side—I cannot 
remember that I ever saw him dressed for the evening—his nose was impertinent 
—but one forgot his inches and his general appearance when he talked. I know 
no better portrait of him than that photograph by Hoppe, reproduced in Hugh 
KingsmilFs After Puritanism, 1850-1900. 

As an editor-first of the Evening News and then of the Fortnightly 
Review —he was very much out of the ordinary. True that in his editing, 
according to Grant Allen, who was a frequent contributor to the Review, he 
was intellectually unscrupulous; he would, make no bones about omitting a 
negative or even supplying one, if he thought that an article or an argument 
would be the better for it or would better suit the party or the principle he was 
at the time supporting I But in one way or another, he did most certainly supply 
the public with the names and the subjects that were actual and arresting. For 
instance, in the Fortnightly volume for 1891, tvhich contains Grant Allen*s 
discovery of William Watson, there is an article on the Credit of Australia, by 
George Baden^Powell, who found that edifice both well and strongly built; one 
by Tyndall, on the Origin, Propagation and Prevention of Phthisis; a welcome 
fd the cycle, which was then just beginning to make social progress; several of 
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his own short stories; <m instalment of IV- H. Mallock's A Hummx Document 
as a serial; articles by E, B, Lanin (Dr. E.J, Ditlon)^ on *'The Demoralization 
of Russia** and **Famine in Russia**; a review of'^The Berlin Renaissance 
Museum**, by Dr, Bode; a favourable appreciation of the French Army, by 
Sir Charles Dilke, And there were a dozen or more other contributions as timely 
and as vital. No other monthly review has since those days had so startling a 
galaxy of talent. Nor did Frank Harris wait until a man had made his name 
elsewhere before welcoming him to the Review. Witness the arrival of H, G, 
Wells, with his essay on ''The Rediscovery of the Unique**, 

It was years before I saw Frank Harris again, although I was, of course, 
very much conscious of his active existence in those high circles in which he 
moved with so much assurance and effrontery. Tied down as I was to the world 
of W, T, Stead and his Review of Reviews, I had few associations that 
might have led me to a renewal of the acquaintance I had found so startling. 
Those were the days in which Harris bought the Saturday Review, and there 
gathered together a staff of regular contributors that argued editorial genius. 
Bernard Shaw, Max Beerbohm, Runciman, Chalmers Mitchell—were four 
names that spring to my mind.^ I do not remember whether the Review wielded 
any great weight in the political world—I believe not—but its influence in the 
worlds of art, of literature, of music, was considerable. What does the Saturday 
say? That was what people asked, I should have liked to have had the entree to 
its office. It harboured a strange crowd. But that crowd numbered men whose 
average talent—in many cases genius—tvas away and above that of any other 
weekly of the same kind. It had its vagaries. One of its minor contributors 
would want to lay out more money than usual in the way of lunch. In such 
case it became a natural thing to drop in and see what highly priced books had 
just come in for review, to select one or two of them, and to take them forth with 
to a second-hand dealer. In consequence, many important books lacked editorial 
consideration, and if publishers inquired why they were not "noticed** they 
would be told, in perfect good faith, that as far as could be ascertained they had 
never reached the editorial desk. 

It was at this time, when he was both editor and proprietor of the Saturday, 
that Harris reached his zenith. In the world that cared for art, letters and music, 
he was courtedfor his prevision, the brilliance of his talk, even for his carelessness 
of this conversational convention and that—a carelessness that often did him as 
much harm as good—his hospitalities, the power that he wielded through his own 
pen, and that of his contributors; in the higher social world that divided its 
interests between sport and politics, the practice of love, and the pleasures of the 
table, he was for a time welcomed everywhere and claimed to be in the confidence 

^“It is not to be doubted that when he was the editor of the Fortnightly Review 
and the Saturday Review he encouraged every first-rate writer of his generation,*' 
Miss Rebecca West wrote of Harris in the Daily Telegraph of May ayth, 193 a. 
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of every man and of every woman. There was not a great house in London at 
which he had not dined, he boasted on one occasion. Unfortunately, Oscar Wilde 
ufos present, Harris and Wilde were friends—and almost enemies. Rivals in 
wit, if in nothing else, Harrises assertion gave Wilde his chance, and he was 
not slow to take it. Swift as a rapier flash he commented: '*Yes, Frank—hut 
only once,*' I never met Wilde, but I do not think he was often able to score off 
his friend so easily. It was, I fancy, a chance success. Had the positions been 
reversed I doubt whether Harris would have been so cruel. As a talker he was 
both brilliant and ferocious, but at heart he was not cruel. 

It was a sad day when Harris tired of the Saturday, a sad day for him, 
for never thereafter did he reach so high a peak. Gradually he found in his 
daily traffic as editor that with a very little trouble the world of finance would 
give him monetary rewards far greater than he could hope from even the most 
brilliant editing. But he forgot that it was necessary, in order to keep his 
influence, to keep also his paper—and he sold it. From that day, although it was 
a slow process, necessitating visits to South Africa, and close acquaintance with 
certain famous men supreme in their spheres, from Cecil Rhodes to the Barnatos 
and the Joels, Sir Charles Dilke and so on, involving the passage into his 
pocket of great sums from Hooley and those who emulated him, he was never 
the same man, and never again wielded power in anything like the same degree. 
And in the office of the Fortnightly itself the wheel in time came full circle, for 
in its issue of September 19, 1931, A, A. Baumann wrote at Harris's death an 
overfrank obituary page: , . Harris also edited the Evening News, which 
he made a mess of being too unpunctual, , , . Either from insolence or genuine 
inability to mark time, he was seldom less than two hours late for an appointment, 
I asked him to lunch at the Cafr Royal u/ 1.30 ... / waited till 3, when he 
appeared without any apology, ,,, He quite recognized that his habits made 
him an impossible editor,** 

The same industrious diarist tells a story at which one cannot help laughing. 
When the purchasers of the Saturday came to look into the assets of the 
property they had bought, they found that all was not as rosy as they had 
thought, *^The three chief advertisers in the paper were stated to be the Cafr 
Royal, a carriage builder in Bond Street, and a firm of gun makers in South 
Audrey Street,** All these were shown as owing not inconsiderable amounts for 
inserted advertisements. **But we could not trace any payments from any of 
them. On sending to inquire and ask for payment, if only on account, the 
directors were told: (i) by the Cafr Royal, that Mr, Harris had a large unpaid 
bill for luncheons and dinners, and that they had agreed to pay themselves by 
advertisements. When the bill had been worked off, the Cafr Royal would be 
happy, etc. (2) the coachmaker explained that Mr. Harris had bought a brougham 
and victoria, for which he had not paid, and that the advertisements were being 
SH off against the bill, (3) the gun maker hadjust sold Mr, Harris a pair of guns, 
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the price of which he was working off in ads^ so that the money was not to be 
thought of** Mr. Baumann knew what he was talking about for he was one of 
the aggrieved Directors. “J always admire Frank for one things** said that 
greatly under-rated associate of his, T. W. H. Crossland. "'He refuses to be 
poor.** In the episode of the Cafe Royal lunches, the brougham and the victoria, 
and the pair of guns, one sees this "refusal to he poor* in action. A reply that 
Harris made to one of his American biographers, A. 1 . Tobin, who had asked 
him how after several financial reverses he had "managed to live**, shows a 
light on Harris*s point of view with regard to money in general: "Oh, they 
have been dreadful, these past five years . . . (the years just before the 1914 war 
brought him to seek refuge in America). I*m not used to this poverty, and really 
I am not a spendthrift. I want little; just enough for bare necessities, so that I 
can finish my work.** To the same biographer Harris confided (remember that 
the Tobin-Gertz book on its title-page is described as "An "Authorized* 
Biography**) that he was always prepared for violent death at the hands of an 
outraged public: " "I am well prepared for them!* and his eyes flashed. "Theyll 
never get me alive!* Here he tapped his vest-pocket significantly. "I always 
carry two kinds of poison with me, and either one of them will do the trick*, and 
he smiled grimly.** 

I wrote just now that Harris was not cruel—neither was he, even at the 
height of his success, careless—until his decline began. He could show gratitude 
in small matters. Even to me, who it was unlikely would ever again be able to 
do him the smallest of services. Thus in October 1894, something or other that 
I had said about him and the Fortnightly in the Review of Reviews (or had 
prevented being said) made him write to me with his own hand: "Just a line to 
thank you for your kind services with regard to the notice about the Fortnightly. 
I am much obliged to you for cutting it out. Believe me, yours sincerely.** Why 
in those days he could hardly have been aware of my existence! But his civility 
in acknowledgement tvas of the kind that would make me do him any similar 
service if it should prove within my small power. 

I do not recall when I myself saiv Harris next, but I do know that for some 
reason or other he forsook Heinemann as his publisher after publication in 1895 
of Elder Conkhn, his first book of stories, and that I brought out its successor, 
Montes the Matador, in 1900. George Meredith, seeing some of the early 
stories in manuscript, had written of them with generous enthusiasm: "If there 
is any hand in England that can do better than Montes, I dont know it**, but 
somehow or other neither hook achieved the kind of success Harris wanted, nor 
the kind of success that would be of more than trifling use to him. Perhaps the 
unusual format of the first book, which I was constrained to follow, was against 
them. Even Meredith, to whom I wrote politely to know if I might quote, in 
advance advertisement or elsewhere, his eulogistic sentence, refused point blank. 

^Yes, Mr. Baumann used that horrid trade abbreviation 1 
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Why^ Heaven knows. He wrote: **Frmk Harris is one of the men who can 
stand on their merits. It would be absurd for me to appear as an indicator in his 
case, I eannot consent to have my privately expressed opinion serve as an 
advertisement,'* Surely, natural generosity should have made him, the leader of 
English letters, ready to give a help^up to a beginner—for in those days Harris 
had made no real progress towards success as a writer. Indeed, he had only 
written one book since Bidet Conklin, and of that, as far as I know, few 
serious reviews appeared: Percy Addleshaw dealt with it in the Academy {then 
under J, S, Cotton), and both Edward Dowden and Coventry Patmore wrote of 
it in the New Review, while Richard Le Gallienne had a notice, afterwards 
reprinted in Retrospective Reviews. The book certainly shocked the 
Nonconformist conscience and W, T, Stead duly entered his protest in the 
Review of Reviews. One was not surprised. He and Harris were as the poles 
apart, I do not remember that they ever met. If they had done so, and Harris 
had paid as little regard to the prejudices of his acquaintance as he usually did 
in such cases, the conversation would indeed have been worth recording. The 
worst of it is that, if they had met and Harris had told the story of their talk, 
one would not have known how much of it was true and how much the result 
of his vivid imagination or unscrupulous invention. *Tt is difficult to believe a 
word of the whole matter*, A. I. Tobin and Elmer Gertz say of one of the 
conversations and confidences that Harris did dish up for the subsequent readers 
in the various volumes of his Contemporary Portraits, and it is well to keep 
this sentence in mind. By the way. The Times, in its obituary notice of Harris 
on August 27, 1931, said that '^some of his short stories were pungent and 
powerful**. Personally I think the serial The Bomb, a novel of the Chicago 
anarchists, was his best essay in acknowledged fiction. 

Harris, after the sale of the Saturday, went off to Monte Carlo. There he 
conceived the notion of having an hotel of his own, and developed great ideas 
in connection with it. It was not a success. There were difficulties about its 
finance. Then, as I recall the story, he planned to start yet another hotel along 
the coast, on one of those delicious points that Jut out in the Beaulieu neighbour-- 
hood. Certainly it had an exquisite position. Harris's plan —I do not know 
whether he was ever able to carry it out—was to have a coach-and-four running 
every day from the Casino at Monte Carlo to the new hotel, to carry wealthy 
gamesters from the mephitic air of the rooms to the fresh breezes of the Eze 
beaches. That, of course, was in the pre-motor days. I had been seeing something 
in London of him at that time, and as I was going south, he urged me to go to his 
new palace, and report on its excellence. I went. It was, as Harris was away on 
some other venture, being managed by his English secretary who knew little of 
the Job. Edward Clodd, I think, was with me. Our claret, a rare claret, was 
brought in an ice pail to bring it to the proper temperature! We protested; the 
secretary replied that he thought that such things were in the hands of the wine- 
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waiter^ and that surely that functionary kneto his business, I never heard of 
anyone else patronizing that Harris venture! 

It is worth noting here that, according to his own story, Harris, although he 
loved the South of France, was no gambler. The characteristic recreations of 
Monte Carlo had apparently no lasting attraction for him. He wrote later that 
he *'spent the worst of the winter months in Monte Carlo, and at first used to 
play a great deal, though I never lost my head or did myself any serious harm**. 
Soon after the beginning of the 1914 war Harris, for several reasons, of 
discretion mainly, went to America, and thence he bombarded his friends with 
letters in which he abused England for her stupidity, and declared that Germany 
would be, and deserved to be, victorious in the war. It was generally believed 
that he had passed into the pay of Germany: although he never ceased 
indignantly to declare himself innocent of any such charge. And while editing a 
strange periodical in New York, Pearson’s Magazine, he defended himself in 
countless letters to those in England whom he believed to be still subject to his 
charm. But not all his letters reached his correspondents. Mine, I believe, did 
get through to me. Others were suppressed. A lady, now dead, told me that 
Admiral Hall, a friend, had said to her over her luncheon table, that she bad 
better give up writing to Harris, or expecting letters from him, for letters from 
or to him would be suppressed. Scotland Yard had their eye on him, and once 
even came to see me to inquire into the position and sympathies of that dear 
fellow, Dan Rider, the Cecil Court bookseller, who had fallen victim to Harris, 
not wisely, but too well. Among other things, in defending himself from his 
critics, Harris wrote from St. Regis Hotel, in New York, to the New Statesman 
(July 31, 1915): According to Meredith and Shaw and others, I have written 
some of the best stories in English; I have also brought Shakespeare to life after 
he had been three centuries in the grave; have cleansed him from vile slander, 
and given him the love and reverence of mankind as one of the rarest spirits that 
ever steered humanity. I have made pictures of my contemporaries, painted with 
such loving sympathy and boldness that henceforth all men will see them as I 
see them. And now I am engaged in adding a new chapter to the history of the 
human soul, building up stone by stone, so to speak, a clerestory to the great 
Temple, where unborn generations of men shall worship.** 

Another generation had passed before Frank Harris died, but I verily believe 
that that is how he saw himself, his life and his achievement, and as far as this 
note goes that strange declaration shall be his own epitaph. 


February, I 94<5 


G.R. 



CHAPTER I : CHILDHOOD 


MEMORY IS THE MOTHER OF THE MUSES, THE PROTOTYPE OF THE ARTIST. 

As a rule she selects and relieves out the important, omitting what is 
accidental or trivial. Now and then, however, she makes mistakes like 
all other artists. Nevertheless I take memory in the main as my guide. 

I was bom on the 14th February, 1855, and named James Thomas, 
after my father’s two brothers: my father was in the Navy, a lieutenant 
in command of a revenue cutter or gunboat, and we children saw him 
only at long intervals. 

My mother died when I was nearly four, and soon after we moved to 
Kingstown, near Dublin. I used to get up in the night with my sister 
Annie, four years my senior, and go foraging for bread and jam or sugar. 
One morning about daybreak I stole into the nurse’s room, and saw a 
man beside her in bed, a man with a red moustache. I drew my sister 
in and she too saw him. We crept out again without waking them. My 
only emotion was surprise, but next day the nurse denied me sugar on 
my bread and butter and I said: “I’ll tell”—I don’t know why. 

“Tell what?” she asked. 

“There was a man in your bed,” I rephed, “last night.” 

“Hush, hush!” she said, and gave me the sugar. 

After that I found all I had to do was to say “I’ll tell!” to get what¬ 
ever I wanted. My sister even wished to know one day what I had to 
tell, but I would not say. I distinctly remember my feeling of superiority 
over her because she had not had sense enough to exploit the sugar-mine. 

When I was between four and five, I was sent with Annie to a girls’ 
boarding-school in Kingstowm. I was put in the class with the oldest girls 
on account of my proficiency in arithmetic, and I did my best at it 
because I wanted to be with them, though I had no conscious reason 
for my preference. I remember how the nearest girl used to lift me up 
and put me in my high-chair and how I would hurry over the sums set 
in compound long division and proportion, for as soon as I had finished, 
I would drop my pencil on the floor, and then turn round and climb 
down out of my chair, ostensibly to get it, but really to look at the girls’ 
legs. Why, I couldn’t have said. 

I was at the bottom of the class and the legs got bigger and bigger 
towards the end of the long table, and I preferred to look at the big 
ones. 

As soon as the girl next me missed me, she would move her chair 
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bade and call me, and I’d pretend to have just found my slate-pencil, 
which I said had rolled, and she’d lift me back into my high-chair. 

One day I noticed a beautiful pair of legs on the other side of the 
table, near the top. There must have been a window behind the girl; 
for her legs up to the knees were in full light and they filled me with 
emotion giving me an indescribable pleasure. They were not the thickest 
legs, which surprised me. Up to that moment, I had thought it was the 
thickest legs I liked best; but now I saw that several girls, three anyway, 
had bigger legs, but none like hers, so shapely, with such sUght ankles 
and tapering lines. I was enthralled and at the same time a little scared. 

I crept back into my chair with one idea in my little head: could I 
get close to those lovely legs and perhaps touch them—^breathless expec¬ 
tancy. I knew I could liit my slate-pencil and make it roll up between 
the files of legs. Next day I did this and crawled right up till I was close 
to the legs tliat made my heart beat in my throat and yet gave me a 
strange delight. I put out my hand to touch them; suddenly the thought 
came that the girl would simply be frightened by my touch and pull her 
legs back and 1 should be discovered and—I was frightened. 

I returned to my chair to think, and soon foimd the solution. Next 
day I again crouched before the girl’s legs, choking with emotion. I 
put my pencil near her toes, and reached round between lier legs with 
my left hand as if to get it, taking care to touch her calf. She shrieked, 
and drew back her legs, holding my hand tight between them, and cried: 
“What are you doing there?” 

“Getting my pencil,” I said humbly, “it rolled.” 

“There it is,” she said, kicking it with her foot. 

“Thanks,” I repHed, overjoyed, for the feel of her soft legs was still 
on my hand. 

I record this incident at length, because it stands alone in my memory, 
and because it proves that sex-feeling may show itself in early childhood. 

One day about 1890 I had Meredith, Walter Pater and Oscar Wilde 
dining with me in Park Lane and the time of sex-awakening was dis¬ 
cussed. Both Pater and Wilde spoke of it as a sign of puberty; Pater 
thought it began about 13 or 14, and Wilde to my amazement set it as 
late as 16. Meredith alone was inchned to put it earUer. 

“It shows sporadically,” he said, “and sometimes before puberty.” 

I recalled the fact that Napoleon tells how he was in love before he 
was five years old with a school-mate called Giacominetta, but even 
Meredith laughed at tliis and would not believe that any real sex-feeling 
could show itself so early. To prove the point, I gave my experience as 
I have told it here, and brought Meredith to pause: “Very interesting,” 
he thought, “but pecuUar!” 
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“fa her abnormalities/’ said Goethe, “Nature reveals her secrets/* 
Here is an abnormality, perhaps as such, worth noting. 

I hadn’t another sensation of sex till nearly six years later when I was 
eleven, since which time such emotions have been almost incessant. 

My exaltation to the oldest class in arithmetic got me into trouble by 
bringing me into relations with the head-mistress, Mrs. Frost, who was 
very cross and seemed to think that I should spell as correctly as I did 
sums. When she found I couldn’t, she used to pull my ears and got into 
the habit of digging her long thumb-nail into my ear till it bled. I didn’t 
mind the smart; in fact, I was delighted, for her cruelty brought me the 
pity of the elder girls who used to wipe my ears with their pocket- 
handkerchiefs and say that old Frost was a beast and a cat. 

Immediately afterwards, it seems to me, I was sent to live with my 
eldest brother Vernon, ten years older than myself, who was in lodgings 
with friends in Galway while going to the College. 

There I spent the next five years, which passed leaving a blank. I 
learned nothing in those years except how to play “tig”, “hide and seek”, 
“footer” and ball. I was merely a healthy, strong little animal without 
an ache or pain or trace of thought. 

About tliis time, when I was ten or so, we were all brought together 
in Carrickfergus; my brothers and sisters then first became living, indivi¬ 
dual beings to me. Venion was going to a bank as a clerk, and was away 
all day. Willie, six years older than I was, Annie four years my senior 
and Chrissie two years my junior, went to the same day-school, though 
the girls went to the girl’s entrance and had women teachers. Willie 
and I were in the same class; though he had grown to be taller than 
Vernon, I could beat him in most of the lessons. There was, however, 
one important branch of learning, in which he was easily the best in the 
school. The first time I heard him recite The Battle of Ivry by Macaulay 
I was carried off my feet. He made gestures and his voice altered so 
naturally that I was lost in admiration. 

An examination came and I was first in the school in arithmetic and 
first too in elocution; Vernon even praised me, while Willie slapped me 
and got kicked on the sliins for his pains. Venion separated us and told 
Willie he should be ashamed of hitting one only half as big as he was. 
Willie lied promptly, saying I had kicked him first. I disliked Willie; 
I hardly know why, save that he was a rival in the school-life. 

After this Annie began to treat me differently, and now I seemed to 
see her as she was and was struck by her funny ways. She wished both 
Chrissie and myself to call her “Nita”; it was short for “Anita”, she 
said, which was the stylish way of pronouncing Annie. She hated 
“Annie”—it was “common and vulgar”; I couldn’t make out why. 
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One evening we were together and she load undressed Chrissic for 
bed, when she opened her own dress and showed us how her breasts had 
grown while Chrissie’s still remained small, and indeed “Nita’s** were 
ever so much larger and prettier and round like apples. Nita let us touch 
them gently and was evidently very proud of them. She sent Chrissie 
to bed in the next room while I went on learning a lesson beside her, 
Nita left the room to get something, I think, when Chrissie called me 
and I went into the bedroom wondering what she wanted. She wished 
me to know that her breasts would grow too, and be just as pretty as 
Nita*s. “Don’t you think so?” she asked, and taking my hand put it 
on them, and I said, “Yes,” for indeed I liked her better than Nita, 
who was all airs and graces and full of afl'ectations. 

I learned nothing from this happening. I had hardly any sex-thrill 
with either sister, indeed, nothing like so much as I had had, five years 
before, through the girl’s legs in Mrs. Frost’s school, and I record the 
incident here chiefly for another reason. One afternoon about 1890, 
Aubrey Beardsley and his sister Mabel, a very pretty girl, had been 
lunching with me in Park Lane. Afterwards we went into the Park. I 
accompanied them as far as Hyde Park Comer. For some reason or 
other, I elaborated the theme that men of thirty or forty usually corrupted 
young girls, and women of thirty or forty in turn corrupted youths. 

“I don’t agree with you,” Aubrey remarked: “It’s usually a fellow’s 
sister who first tells him about sex. I know it was Mabel here who first 
taught me.” 

I was amazed at his outspokenness; Mabel flushed crimson and I 
hastened to add: 

“In childhood girls are far more precocious; but at that age it is 
usually too early to matter.’* He wouldn’t have it, but I changed the 
subject resolutely, and Mabel told me some time afterwards that she 
was very grateful to me for cutting short the discussion: “Aubrey,” 
she said, “loves to talk about these things and doesn’t care what he says.” 

I had seen before that Mabel was pretty: I realized that day when she 
stooped over a flower that her figure was beautifully sUght and round. 
Aubrey caught my eye at the moment and remarked maliciously: 

“Mabel was my first model, weren’t you, Mabs? I was in love with 
her figure,” he went on judicially, “her breasts were so high and firm 
and round that I took her as my ideal.” She laughed, blushing a little, 
and rejoined, “Your figures, Aubrey, are not exactly ideal.” 

I realized from this Uttle discussion that most men’s sisters Averc just 
as precocious as mine and just as likely to act as teachers in the matter 
of sex. 

From about tliis time on, the individualities of people began to im- 
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press me definitely* Vernon suddenly got an appointment in a bank at 
Afmagh and I went to live with him there, in lodgings. The lodging- 
house keeper I disliked: she was always trying to make me keep hours 
and rules, and I was as wild as a homeless dog, but Armagh was a wonder 
city to me. Vernon made me a day-boy at the Royal School: it was my 
first big school; I learned all the lessons very easily and most of the boys 
and all the masters were kind to me. The great Mall in the centre of the 
town dchghted me; I had soon cUmbed nearly every tree in it, tree- 
climbing and reciting being the two pastimes in which I excelled. 

When we were at Carrickfergus, my father had had me on board his 
vessel and had matched me at chmbing the rigging against a cabin-boy, 
and though the sailor was first at the cross-trees, I caught him on the 
descent by jumping at a rope and letting it slide through my hands, almost 
at fiJling speed, to the deck. I heard my father tell tliis afterwards with 
pleasure to Vernon, which pleased my vanity inordinately and increased, 
if that were possible, my delight in showing off. 

Looking back, I see that many causes combined to strengthen the 
vanity in me which had already become inordinate, and in the future was 
destined to shape my life and direct its purposes. Here in Armagh every¬ 
thing conspired to foster my besetting sin. I was put among boys of my 
age, I think in the Lower Fourth, and the form-master, finding that I 
knew no Latin, showed me a Latin grammar and told me Td have to 
Icani it as quickly as possible, for the class had already begun to read 
Caesar: he showed me the first declension mensa, as the example, and 
asked me if I could learn it by the next day. I said I would, and as luck 
would have it, the mathematical master passing at the moment, the 
form-master told him I was backward and should be in a lower form. 
“He’s very good indeed at figures,*' the mathematical master rejoined, 
“he might be in the Upper Division.** 

“Really!” eJcclaimed the form-master. “See what you can do,** he 
said to me, “you may find it possible to catch up. Here's a Caesar too, 
you may as well take it with you. We have done only a few pages.** 

That evening I sat dowir to the Latin grammar, and in an hour or 
so liad learned all the declensions and nearly all the adjectives and pro¬ 
nouns. Next day I was trembling with hope of praise and if the form- 
master had encouraged me or said one word of commendation, I might 
have distinguished myself in the class work, and so changed perhaps my 
whole life; but the next day he had evidently forgotten aU about my 
backwardness. By dint of hearing the other boys answer I got a smatter¬ 
ing of the lessons, enough to get through them without punishment, and 
soon a good memory brought me among the foremost boys, though I 
took no interest in learning Latin. 
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Another incident fed my self-esteem and opened to me the world of 
books. Vernon often went to a clergyman’s who had a pretty daughter, 
and I too was asked to their evening parties. The daughter found out I 
could recite, and soon it became the custom to get me to recite some poem 
everywhere we went. Vernon bought me the poems of Macaulay and 
Walter Scott and I had soon learned them all by heart, and used to 
declaim them with infinite gusto: at first my gestures were imitations 
of Willie’s; but Vernon taught me to be more natural and I bettered his 
teaching. No doubt my small stature helped the effect and the Irish love 
of rhetoric did the rest; but every one praised me and the showing off 
made me very vain and—a more important result—tlie learning of new 
poems brought me to the reading of novels and books of adventure. I 
was soon lost in this new world: though I played at school with the other 
boys, in the evening I never opened a lesson-book, but devoured Lever 
and Mayne Reid, Marryat and Fenimore Cooper with delight. 

It was at the Royal School in the summer that I first began to notice 
dress. A boy in the sixth form named Milman had taken a liking to me 
and though he was five years older than I was, he often went with my 
friend Howard and myself for walks. He was a stickler for dress, said that 
no one but “cads” and common folk would wear a made-up tie: he gave 
me one of his scarves and showed me how to make a running lover’s 
knot in it. On another occasion he told me that only “cads” would wear 
trousers frayed or repaired. 

Was it Milman’s talk that made me self-conscious or my sex¬ 
awakening? I couldn’t say; but at this time I had a curious and prolonged 
experience. My brother Vernon, hearing me once complain of my dress, 
got me three suits of clothes, one in black with an Eton jacket for best 
and a tall hat, and the others in tweeds: he gave me shirts, too, and ties, 
and I began to take great care of my appearance. At our evening parties 
the girls and young women (Vernon’s friends) were kinder to me than 
ever and I found myself wondering whether I really looked “nice”, as 
they said. 

Sex was awakening in me at this time but was still indeterminate, I 
imagine; for two motives ruled me for over six months: I was always 
w’^ondering how I looked and watching to see if people liked me. I used 
to try to speak with the accent used by the “best people” and on coming 
into a room I prepared my entrance. Someone, I think it was Vernon’s 
sweetheart, Monica, said that I had an energetic profile, so I always 
sought to show my profile. In fact, for some six months, I was more a 
girl than a boy, with all a girl’s self-consciousness and manifold affec¬ 
tations and sentimentalities. I often used to think that no one cared for 
me really and I would weep over my unloved loneliness. 



CHAPTER II: AT AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

IP I TRIED MY BEST, IT WOULD TAKE A YEAR TO DESCRIBE THE LIFE IN 

that English Grammar School at R-. I had always been perfectly 

happy in every Irish school and especially in the Royal School at Armagh. 
Let me give one difference as briefly as possible. When I whispered in 
the class-room in Ireland, the master would frown at me and shake 
his head; ten minutes later I was talking again, and he’d hold up an 
admonitory finger: the third time he’d probably say, “Stop talking, 
Harris, don’t you see you’re disturbing your neighbour?’’ Half an hour 
later in despair he’d cry, “If you still talk, I’ll have to punish you.’’ 

In England, the procedure was quite different. “Tliat new boy there 
is talking; take 300 lines to write out and keep quiet.’* 

“Please, sir,’* I’d pipe up— 

“Take 500 lines and keep quiet.’’ 

“But, sir’*—in remonstrance. 

“Take 1000 lines and if you answer again, I’ll send you to the 
Doctor’’—which meant I’d get a caning or a long talking to. 

That English school for a year and a half was to me a brutal prison 
with stupid daily punishments. At the end of that time I was given a seat 
by myself, thanks to the mathematical master; but that’s another story. 

All English school life was summed up for me in the “fagging”. 
There was “fagging” in the Royal School in Armagh, but it was kindly. 
If you wanted to get out of it for a long walk with a chum, you had 
only to ask one of the Sixth and you got permission to skip it. 

The English are proud of the fact that they hand over a good deal of 
die school discipline to the older boys; they attribute this innovation to 
Arnold of Rugby and, of course, it is possible, if the supervision is kept 
up by a genius, that it may work for good and not for evil; but usually 
it turns the school into a forcing-house of cruelty and immorality. 

If there had been no big boys as monitors, there would still have been 
a certain amount of solitary self-abuse; from twelve or thirteen on, most 
boys and most girls too, practise it from time to time on some slight 
provocation, but the practice doesn’t often become habitual unless it is 
fostered by one’s elders and practised mutually. In my own case there 
were two restraining influences, and I wish to dwell on both as a hint 
to parents. I was a very eager little athlete: thanks to instructions and 
photographs in a book on athletics belonging to Vernon, I found out 
how to jump and how to run. I soon noticed that if I abused myself the 
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night before, I could not jump so well, the consequence being that I 
restrained myself, and never did so save on Sunday and soon managed to 
omit the practice on three Sundays out of four. Since I came to under¬ 
standing, I have always been grateful to that exercise for this lesson in 
self-restraint. 

I was over thirteen when a second and still stronger restraining 
influence made itself felt, and strangely enough this influence grew 
tlirough my very desire for girls and curiosity about them. 

The story marks an epoch in my life. We were taught singing at 
school and when it was found that I had a good alto voice and a very 
good car, I was picked to siixg solos, both in school and in the church 
choir. Before every church festival there was a good deal of practice with 
the organist, and girls from neighbouring houses joined in our classes. 
One girl alone sang alto and she and I were separated from the other 
boys and girls; the upright piano was put across the comer of the room 
and we two sat or stood behind it almost out of sight of all the other 
singers; the organist, of course, b^ng seated in front of the piano. The 

girl, E-, who sang alto with me was about my own age: she was 

very pretty or seemed so to me, with golden hair and blue eyes and I 
always made up to her as well as I could, in my boyish way. One day 

while the organist was explaining something, E-stood up on the 

chair and leant over the back of the piano to hear better or see more. 
Seated in my chair behind her, I caught sight of her legs; for her dress 
rucked up beliind as she leaned over: at once my breath stuck in my 
throat. Her legs were lovely, I thought, and the temptation came to 
touch them; for no one could see. 

I got up immediately and stood by the chair she was standing on. 
Casually I let my hand fall against her left leg. She didn't draw her leg 
away or seem to feel my hand, so I touched her more boldly. She never 
moved, though now I knew she must have felt my hand. I began to 
slide my hand up her leg and suddenly my fingers felt the warm flesh 
on her thigh where the stocking ended above the knee. The feel of her 
warm flesh made me choke with emotion: the heart-pulse throbbed in 
my throat. I have no words to describe the intensity of my sensations. 

Suddenly the miracle ceased. The organist had finished his explanation 
of the new plain chant, and as he touched the first notes on the piano, 

E-drew away; I took away my hand and she stepped down from 

the chair: ‘‘You darling," I whispered; but she frowned, and then just 
gave me a smile out of the corner of her eye to show me she was not 
displeased. 

That kissing and caressing a girl could inculcate self-restraint is not 
taught by our spiritual guides and masters; but is nevertheless true. 
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Naturally after this first divine experience^ I wai on edge for a second 

and keen as a questing hawk. I could not sec E-till the next music 

lesson, a week to wait; but even such a week comes to an end, and once 
more we were imprisoned in our solitude behind the piano; but though 

1 whispered all the sweet and pleading words I could imagine, E- 

did nothing but frown refusal and shake her pretty head. This killed 
for the moment all my faith in girls: why did she act so? I puzzled my 
brain for a reasonable answer and found none. It was part of the damned 
inscrutability of girls, but at the moment it filled me with fiirious anger. 
I was savage with disappointment. 

Twenty-five years or more later, I dined with Frederic Chapman, 
the publisher of The Fortnightly Review, which I was then editing; he 
asked me some weeks afterwards had I noticed a lady, and described her 
dress to me, adding, “She was very curious about you. As soon as you 
came into the room she recognized you and has asked me to tell her if 
you recognized her; did you?” 

I shook my head: “fm near-sighted, you know,” I said, “and there¬ 
fore to be forgiven, but when did she know me?” 

He replied, “As a boy at school; she said you would remember her 
by her Christian name of E-,” 

“Of course I do,” I cried, “Oh, please tell me her name and where 
she lives. Til call on her, I want” (and then reflection came to suggest 
prudence) “to ask her some questions,” I added lamely. 

“I can’t give you her name or address,” he replied; “I promised her 
not to, but she’s long been happily married, I was to tell you.” 

My father was always willing to encourage self-reliance in me: indeed, 
he tried to make me act as a man while I was still a mere child. The 
Christmas holidays only lasted for four weeks; it was cheaper for me, 
therefore, to take lodgings in some neighbouring town rather than 
return to Ireland. Accordingly the head-master received the request to 
give me some seven pounds for my expenses and he did so, adding more¬ 
over much excellent advice. 

My first holiday I spent in the watering-place of Rhyl in North 
Wales because a chum of mine, Evan Morgan, came from the place and 
told me he’d make it interesting for me. And in truth he did a good deal 
to make me like the people and love the place. He introduced me to 
three or four girls, among whom I took a great fancy to one Gertrude 
Hanniford. Gertie was over fifteen, tall and very pretty, I thought, with 
long plaits of chestnut hair; one of the best companions possible. She 
would kiss me willingly; but whenever I tried to be more intimate, 
she would wrinkle her little nose with “Don’t!” or “Don’t be dirty!” 

One day I said to her reproachfully: “You’ll make me couple ‘dirty’ 
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with ‘Gertie’ if you go on using it so often/’ Bit by bit she grew tamer, 
though all too slowly for my desires; but luck was eager to help me. 

One evening late we were together on some high ground behind the 
town when suddenly there came a great glare in the sky, which lasted 
two or three minutes: the next moment we were shaken by a sort of 
earthquake accompanied by a dull thud. 

“An explosion!” I cried, “on the railway: let’s go and see!” And 
away we set off for the railway. For a hundred yards or so Gertie was 
as fast as I was; but after the first quarter of a mile I had to hold in so 
as not to leave her. Still for a girl she was very fast and strong. We took 
a footpath alongside the railway, for we found running over the wooden 
ties very slow and dangerous. We had covered a little over a mile when 
we saw the blaze in front of us and a crowd of figures moving about 
before the glare. 

In a few minutes wc were opposite three or four blazing railway 
carriages and the wreck of an engine. 

In a little wliile we learned what had happened. A goods train loaded 
with barrels of oil had been at the top of the siding; it began to glide 
down of its own weight and ran into the Irish Express on its way from 
London to Holyhead. When the two met, the oil barrels were hurled 
over the engine of the express train, caught fire on the way and poured 
in flame over the first three carriages, reducing them and their unfor¬ 
tunate inmates to cinders in a very short time. There were a few persons 
burned and singed in the fourth and fifth carriages; but not many. 
Open-eyed we watched the gang of workmen lift out charred things 
like burnt logs rather than men and women, and lay them reverently 
in rows alongside the rails: about forty bodies, if I remember rightly, 
were taken out of that holocaust. 

Suddenly Gertie realized that it was late and quickly hand in hand 
we made our way home: “They’ll be angry with me,” said Gertie, “for 
being so late, it’s after midnight.” “When you tell them what you’ve 
seen,” I replied, “they won’t wonder that we waited.” 

That experience in common made Gertie and myself great friends. 
She used to kiss me and say I was sweet: once even she let me see her 
breasts when I told her a girl (I didn’t say who it was) had shown hers 
to me once: her breasts were nearly as large as my sister’s and very 
pretty. Gertie even let me touch her legs up to the knee; but as soon as 
I tried to go further, she would pull down her dress with a frown. Still 
I was always making progress; persistence brings one closer to any goal; 
but alas, it was near the end of the Cliristmas holidays and though I 
returned to Rhyl at Easter, I never saw Gertie again. 

The mathematical master was a young Cambridge man of perhaps six 
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and twenty, Stackpole by name: I had asked him one day about a 
problem in algebra and he had been kind to me. On returning to the 
school this fatal afternoon about six, I happened to meet him on the 
playing*-ficld and by a little sympathy he spon drew out my story. 

“I want to be expelled. I hate the beastly school,’’ was my cry. All 
the charm of the Irish schools was fermenting in me: I missed the 
kindliness of boy to boy and of the masters to the boys; above all the 
imaginative fancies of fairies and '‘the little people” which had been 
taught us by our nurses and, though only half believed in, yet enriched 
and glorified life—all this was lost to me. My head, in especial, was full 
of stories of Banshees and fairy queens and heroes, half due to memory, 
half to my own shaping, wliich made me a desirable companion to Irish 
boys and only got me derision from the English. 

“I vsdsh I had known that you were being fagged,” Stackpole said, 
when he had heard all, '‘I can easily remedy that,” and he went with 
me to the schoolroom and then and there erased my name from the fags’ 
list and wrote in my name in the First Mathematical Division. 

”There,” he said with a smile, ”you are now in the Upper School 
where you belong. I think,” he added, ”I had better go and tell the 
Doctor what I’ve done. Don’t be downhearted, Harris,” he added, “it’ll 
all come right.” 

I have said many harsh things here of English school life; but for me 
it had two great redeeming features: the one was the library which 
was open to every boy, and the other the physical taining of the playing- 
fields, the various athletic exercises and* the gymnasium. The library 
to me for some months meant Walter Scott. How right George Eliot 
was to speak of him as “making the joy of many a young life”. Certain 
scenes of his made ineffaceable impressions on me, though unfortunately 
not always his best work. The wrestling match between the Puritan, 
Balfour of Burleigh, and the soldier was one of my beloved passages. 
Another favourite page was approved, too, by my maturer judgment, 
the brave suicide of the little atheist apothecary in The Fair Maid of Perth. 
But Scott’s finest work, such as the character painting of old Scotch 
servants, left me cold. Dickens I never could stomach, either as a boy or 
in later life. His Tale of Two Cities and Nicholas Nickleby seemed to me 
then about the best and I have never had any desire since to revise my 
judgment after reading David Copperfeld in my student days and finding 
men painted by a name or phrase or gesture, women by their modesty 
and souls by some silly catchword: “the mere talent of the caricaturist,” 
I said to myself, “at his best another Flogarth.” 

I profited, too, from all games and exercises. I was no good at cricket; 
I was short-sighted and caught some nasty knocks through an unsuspected 
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astigmatism; but I had an extraordinary knack of bowling which put 
me in the First Eleven. I liked football and was good at it. I took the 
keenest dcHght in every form of exercise: I could jump and nm better 
than almost any boy of my age, and in wrestling, and a little later in 
boxing, was among the best in the school. In the gymnasium, too, I 
practised assiduously; I was so eager to excel that the teacher was 
continually advising me to go slow. At fourteen I could pull myself up 
with my right hand till my chin was above the bar. 

In all games the English have a high ideal of fairness and courtesy. 
No one ever took an unfair advantage of another and courtesy was a 
law. If another school sent a team to play us at cricket or football, the 
victors always cheered the vanquished when the game was over, and it 
was a rule for the captain to thank the captain of tlic visitors for his 
kindness in coming and for the good game he had given us. This custom 
obtained too in the Royal Schools in Ireland that were founded for the 
English garrison, but I couldn’t help noting that these courtesies were 
not practised in ordinary Irish schools. It was for years the only thing in 
which I had to admit the superiority of John Bull. 

English custom in the games taught me the value and need of courtesy, 
and athletics practised assiduously did much to steel and strengthen my 
control of all my bodily desires: they gave my mind and reason the 
mastery of me. At the same time they taught me the laws of health and 
the necessity of obeying them. When I was about fourteen I discovered 
that to think of love before going to sleep was to dream of it during the 
night. And this experience taught me something else; if I repeated any 
lesson just before going to sleep, I knew it perfectly next morning; the 
mind, it seems, works even during unconsciousness. Often since, I have 
solved problems in mathematics and in chess during sleep that have 
puzzled me during the day. 


CHAPTER III : SCHOOL DAYS IN ENGLAND 

IN MY THIRTEENTH YEAR THE MOST IMPORTANT EXPERIENCE TOOK PLACE 
of my school-boy life. Walking out one day with a West Indian boy of 
sixteen or so, I admitted that I was going to be “confirmed” in the 
Church of England. I was intensely religious at this time and took the 
whole rite with appalling seriousness. “Believe and thou shalt be saved” 
rang in my ears day and night, but I had no happy conviction. Believe 
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what? ^‘Believe in me, Jesus.” Of course I believe; then I should be 
l^|)py, and I was not happy. 

^"Believe not” and eternal damnation and eternal torture follow. My 
seul revolted at the iniquity of the awful condemnation. What became 
of the myriads who had not heard of Jesus? It was all a horrible puzzle 
to me; but the radiant figure and sweet teaching of Jesus just enabled 
me to believe and resolve to live as He had lived, unselfishly—purely. I 
never liked that word “purely” and used to relegate it to the darkest 
background of my thought. But I would at least try to be good. 

“Do you believe all the fairy stories in the Bible?” my companion 
asked. 

“Of course I do,” I replied. “It’s the Word of God, isn’t it?” “Who 
is God?” asked the West Indian. 

“He made the world,” I added, “all this wonder”—and with a 
gesture I included earth and sky, 

“Who made God?” asked my companion. 

I turned away stricken: in a flash I saw I had been building on a 
word taught to me. “Who made God?” I walked away alone, up the 
long meadow by the little brook, my thoughts in a whirl: story after 
story that I had accepted were now to me “fairy stories”. Jonah hadn’t 
lived three days in a whale’s belly. A man couldn’t get down a whale’s 
throat. The Gospel of Matthew began with Jesus’s pedigree, showing 
that He had been born of the seed of David through Joseph, His father, 
and in the very next chapter you are told that Joseph wasn’t His father, 
but the Holy Ghost. In an hour the whole fabric of my spiritual beliefs 
lay in ruins about me; I believed none of it, not a jot, nor a tittle: I felt 
as though I had been stripped naked to the cold. 

The loss of my beliefs was for a long time very painful to me. One 
day I told Stackpole of my infidelity and he recommended me to read 
Butler’s Analogy and keep an open mind. Butler finished what the West 
Indian had begun, and in my thirst for some certainty I took up a course 
of deeper reading. In Stackpole’s rooms one day I came across a book of 
Huxley’s Essays; in an hour I had swallowed them and proclaimed 
myself an “agnostic”; that’s what I was; I knew nothing surely, but was 
willing to learn. 

I aged ten years mentally in the next six months: I was always foraging 
for books to convince me and at length got hold of Hume’s argument 
against miracles. That put an end to all my doubts, satisfied me finally. 
Twelve years later, when studying philosophy in Gottiixgen, I saw that 
Hume’s reasoning was not conclusive, but for the time I was cured. At 
midsummer I refused to be confirmed. For weeks before, I had been 
reading the Bible for the most incredible stories in it and the smut, which 
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I retailed at night to the delight of the boys in the big bedroom. 

This year as usual I spent the midsummer holidays in Ireland. These 
holidays were memorable to me for several incidents. A conversation 
began one day at dinner between my sister and my eldest brother about 
making up to girls and winning them. I noticed with astonishment that 
my brother Vernon was very deferential to my sister’s opinion on the 
matter, so I immediately got hold of Nita after the lunch and asked her 
to explain what she meant by “flattery”. “You said all girls like flattery. 
What did you mean?” 

“I mean,” she said, “they all like to be told they arc pretty, that they 
have good eyes or good teeth or good hair, as the case may be, or that 
they are tall and nicely made. They all like their good points noticed 
and praised.” 

“Is that all?” I asked. “Oh no!” she said, “they all like their dress 
noticed, too, and especially their hat; if it suits their face, if it’s very 
pretty and so forth. . . . All girls think that if you notice their clothes 
you really like them, for most men don't.” 

“Number two,” I said to myself. “Is there anything else?” I asked. 

“Of course,” she said, “you must say that the girl you are with is 
the prettiest girl in the room or in the town, in fact is quite unlike any 
other girl, superior to all the rest, the only girl in the world for you. 
All women like to be the only girl in the world for as many men as 
possible.” 

“Number three,” I said to myself. “Don’t they hke to be kissed?” 

I asked. 

“That comes afterwards,” said my sister, “lots of men begin with 
kissing and pawing you about before you even like them. That puts 
you off. Flattery first of looks and dress, then devotion and afterwards 
the kissing comes naturally.” 

There was a large barracks of Irish Constabulary in Ballybay and 
the Sub-Inspector was a handsome fellow of five feet nine or ten named 
Walter Raleigh. He used to say that he was a descendant of the famous 
courtier of Queen Elizabeth and he pronounced his name “Roily” and 
assured us that his illustrious namesake had often spelt it in this way, 
which showed that he must have pronounced it as if written with an 
“o”. The reason I mention Raleigh here is that liis sisters and mine 
were great friends, and he used our house almost as if it were his own. 

Every evening when Vernon and Raleigh had nothing better to do, 
they cleared away the chairs in our back-parlour, put on boxing-gloves 
and had a set-to. My father used to sit in a corner and watch them, 
Vernon was lighter and smaller, but quicker; still I used to think that 
Raleigh did not put out his full strength against liim. 
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One of the first evenings when Vernon was complaining that Raleigh 
hadn't come in or sent, my father said: “Why not try, Joe?" (my nick¬ 
name), In a jiffy I had the gloves on and got my first lesson from Vernon, 
who taught me at least how to hit straiglit and then how to guard and 
side-step. I was very quick and strong for my size; but for some time 
Vernon hit me very hghtly. Soon, however, it became difficult for him 
to hit me at all and then I sometimes got a heavy blow that floored me. 
But with constant practice I improved rapidly and after a formight or 
so put on the gloves once with Raleigh. His blows were very much 
heavier and staggered me even to guard them, so I got accustomed to 
duck or side-step or sHp every blow aimed at me while hitting back 
with all my strength. One evening when Vernon and Raleigh both had 
been praising me, I told them how a boy named Jones bullied me; he had 
really made my life a misery to me: he never met me outside the school 
without striking or kicking me and his favourite name for me was “bog- 
trotter" ! His attitude, too, affected the whole school: I had grown to 
hate him as much as I feared him. 

They both thought I could beat him; but I described him as very 
strong and finally Raleigh decided to send for two pairs of four-ounce 
gloves, or fighting-gloves, and use these with me to give me confidence. 
In the first half-hour with the new gloves Vernon did not hit 
me once and I had to acknowledge that he was stronger and 
quicker even than Jones. At the end of the hohdays they both made 
me promise to slap Jones’s face the very first time I saw him in 
the school. 

On returning to school we always met in the big schoolroom. When 
I entered the room there was silence. I was dreadfully excited and 
frightened, I don’t know why; but fully resolved. “He can’t kill me,” 
I said to myself a thousand times; still I was in a trembling funk inwardly 
though composed enough in outward seeming. Jones and two others of 
the Sixth stood in front of the empty fireplace: I went up to them: 
Jones nodded, “How d’ye do, Pat!’’ 

“Fairly," I said, “but why do you take all the room?" and I jostled 
him aside; he immediately pushed me hard and I slapped his face as I 
had promised. The elder boys held him back or the fight would have 
taken place then and there. “Will you fight?" he barked at me and I 
replied, “As much as you like, bully!" It was arranged tliat the fight 
should take place on the next afternoon, which happened to be a Wednes¬ 
day and half-holiday. From three to six would give us time enough. 
That evening Stackpole asked me to his room and told me he would get 
tlic Doctor to stop the fight if I wished; I assured him it had to be and 
I preferred to have it settled. 
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afraid he’s too old and strong for you/* said Stackpolc, I only 

smiled. 

Next day the ring was made at the top of the playing-field behind the 
haystack so that we could not be seen from the school. All the Sixth 
and nearly all the school stood behind Jones; but Stackpole, while 
ostensibly strolling about, was always close to me. I felt very grateful 
to him, I don’t know why; but his presence took away from my loneU- 
ness. At first the fight was almost like a boxing-match. Jones shot out 
his left hand, my head slipped it and I countered with my right in his 
face: a moment later he rushed me but I ducked and side-stepped and 
hit him hard on the chin. I could feel the astonishment of the school in 
the dead silence: 

“Good, good!” cried Stackpole beliind me: “that’s the way.” And 
indeed it was the “way” of the fight in every round except one. We 
had been hard at it for some eight or ten minutes when I felt Jones 
getting weaker or losing his breath: at once I went in attacking with all 
my might; when suddenly, as luck would have it, I caught a right 
swing just under the left car and was knocked clean off my feet: he 
could hit hard enough, that was clear. As I went into the middle of the 
ring for the next round Jones jeered at me: 

“You got that, didn’t ye, Pat!” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but I’ll beat you black and blue for it,’ and the 
fight went on. I had made up my mind, lying on the ground, to strike 
only at his face. He was short and strong and my body-blows didn’t 
seem to make any impression on him; but if I could blacken all his face, 
the masters and especially the Doctor would understand what had 
happened. 

The bleeding of Jones’s nose took some time to stop and as soon as he 
came into the middle of the ring, I started it again with another right¬ 
hander. After this round, his seconds and backers kept liim so long in 
his comer that at length, on Stackpole’s whispered advice, I went over 
and said to him: “Either fight or give in: I’m catching cold.” He came 
out at once and rushed at me full of fight, but his face was all one bruise 
and his left eye nearly closed. Every chance I got, I struck at the right 
eye till it was in an even worse case. 

It is strange to me since that I never once felt pity for him and offered 
to stop: the truth is, he had bullied me so relentlessly and continually, 
had wounded my pride so often in public that even at the end I was 
filled with cold rage against him. I noticed everything: I saw that a 
couple of the Sixth went away towards the school-house and afterwards 
returned with Shaddy, the second master. As they came round the 
haystack, Jones came out into the ring; he struck savagely right and 
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left as I came within striking distance, but I slipped in outside his weaker 
left and hit him as hard as I could, first right, then left on the chin and 
down he went on his back. 

At once there was a squeal of applausq from the little fellows in my 
comer and I saw that Stackpole had joined Shaddy near Jones’s comer. 
Suddenly Shaddy came right up to the ringside and spoke, to my astonish¬ 
ment, with a certain dignity: 

**This fight must stop now,” he said loudly; **if another blow is struck 
or word said, Til report the disobedience to the Doctor.” Without a 
word I went' and put on my coat and waistcoat and collar, while his 
friends of the Sixth escorted Jones to the schoolhouse. 

I had never had so many friends and admirers in my life as came up 
to me then to congratulate me and testify to their admiration and good¬ 
will. The whole lower school was on my side, it appeared, and had 
been from the outset, and one or two of the Sixth, Herbert in especial, 
came over and praised me warmly: ‘‘A great fight,” said Herbert, ‘‘and 
now perhaps we’ll have less bullying: at any rate,” he added humorously, 
“no one will want to bully you: you’re a pocket professional. Where 
did you learn to box?” 

I had sense enough to smile and keep my own counsel. Jones didn’t 
appear in school that night: indeed, for days after he was kept in sick-bay 
upstairs. The fags and lower-school boys brought me all sorts of stories: 
how the doctor had come and said he feared erysipelas, the bruises were 
so large and Jones must stay in bed and in the dark, and a host of other 
details. 

One thing was quite clear; my position in the school was radically 
changed. Stackpole spoke to the Doctor and I got a seat by myself in 
his classroom and only went to the form-master for special lessons; 
Stackpole became more than ever my teacher and friend. 

One more incident belongs to this thirteenth year, and is worthy per¬ 
haps of record. Freed of the bullying and senseless cruelty of the older 
boys who for the most part, still siding with Jones, left me severely alone, 
the restraints of school life began to irk me. “If I were free,” I said to 

myself, “I’d go after E-or some other girl and have a great time; 

as it is, I can do nothing, hope for nothing.” Life was stale, flat and 
unprofitable to me. Besides, I had read nearly all the books I thought 
worth reading in the school library, and time hung heavy on my hands; 
I began to long for liberty like a caged bird. 

What was the quickest way out? I knew that my father as a Captain 
in the Navy could give me or get me a nomination so that I might become 
a midshipman. Of course I’d have to be examined before I was fourteen; 
but I knew I could win a high place in my test. 
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The summer vacation after I was tliirtecn on the 14th of February 
I spent at home in Ireland as I have told, and from time to time, bothered 
my father to get me the nomination. He promised he would, and I took 
his promise seriously. All the autumn I studied carefully the subjects 
I was to be examined in and from time to time wrote to my father 
reminding him of his promise. But he seemed unwilling to touch on the 
matter in his letters, which were mostly filled with Biblical exhortations 
that sickened me with contempt for his brainless credulity. My unbelief 
made me feel immeasurably superior to him. 

Christmas came and I wrote liim a serious letter, insisting that he 
should keep his promise. For the first time in my life I flattered him, 
saying that I knew liis word was sacred: but the time limit was at hand 
and I was getting nervous lest some official delay might make me pass 
the prescribed limit of age. I got no reply: I wrote to Vernon who 
said he would do his best with the Governor. The days went on, the 
14th of February came and went: I was fourteen. That way of escape into 
the wide world was closed to me by my father. I raged in hatred of him. 

How was I to get free? Where should I go? What should I do? 
One day, in an illustrated paper in '68, I read of the discovery of the 
diamonds in the Cape, and then of the opening of the diamond fields. 
That prospect tempted me and I read all I could about South Africa, 
but one day I found that the cheapest passage to the Cape cost fifteen 
pounds and I despaired. Shortly afterwards I read that a steerage passage 
to New York could be had for five pounds; that amount seemed to me 
possible to get; for there was a prize of ten pounds for books to be given 
to the second in the Mathematical scholarship exam that would take 
place in the summer. I thought I could win that, and I set myself to study 
Mathematics harder than ever. 

One day my sympathy with the bulUed got me a friend. The Vicar's 
son, Edwards, was a nice boy of fourteen who had grown rapidly and 
was not strong. A brute of sixteen in the Upper Fifth was twisting his 
arm and hitting liim on the writhen muscle and Edwards was trying liard 
not to cry. “Leave him alone, Johnson," I said, “why do you bully?" 
“You ought to have a taste of it," he cried, letting Edwards go, however. 

“Don't try it on if you're wise," I retorted. 

“Pat would like us to speak to him," he sneered and turned away. I 
shrugged my shoulders. 

Edwards thanked me warmly for rescuing him and I asked him to 
come for a walk. He accepted and our friendship began, a friendship 
memorable for bringing me one novel and wonderful experience. 

The Vicarage was a large house with, a good deal of ground about it. 
Edwards had some sisters, but they were too young to interest me; the 
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Frencii governess, on the other hand, Mile Ludll^, was very attractive 
with her black eyes and hair and quick, vivacious manner. She was of 
medium height and not more than eighteen. I made up to her at once 
and tried to talk French with her from the beginning. She was very 
kind to me and we got on together at once. She was lonely, I suppose, 
and I began well by telling her she was the prettiest girl in the 
whole place and the nicest. She translated nicest, I remember, as la 
plus chic. 

The next half-holiday Edwards went into the house for something. 
I told her I wanted a kiss, and she said: 

“You’re only a boy, mais gentil** and she kissed me. When my Hps 
dwelt on hers, she took my head in her hands, pushed it away and looked 
at me with surprise. 

“You are a strange boy,” she said musingly. 

We usually sat in a sort of rustic summer-house in the garden. This 
afternoon Lucille was seated leaning back in an arm-chair right in front 
of the door, for the day was sultry-close, and when Edwards went, I 
threw myself on the doorstep at her feet: her dress clung to her form, 
revealing the outlines of her thighs and breasts seductively. I was wild 
with excitement. Suddenly I noticed her legs were apart; I could sec 
her slim ankles. Pulses awoke throbbing in my forehead and throat: I 
begged for a kiss and got on my knees to take it: she gave me one; but 
when I persisted, she repulsed me, saying: 

“Non, non! sots sageT 

As I returned to my seat reluctantly, other thoughts came crowding 
upon me. She was seated on the edge of the chair and leaning back. My 
thoughts shook and scared me: but what can she do, I said: she can 
only get angry. I considered again all possible consequences: the example 

with E- came to encourage and hearten me. I leaned round and 

knelt in front of her smiling, begging for a kiss, and as she smiled in 
return, I put my hand boldly on her knee. She sprang up: “How dare 
you!” she cried, trying to push my hand away. 

“I have a good mind to strike you,” she went on; “I’ll tell Mrs. 
Edwards,” she snorted indignantly. “You’re a bad, bad boy and I 
thought you nice. I’ll never be kind to you again: I hate you!” she fairly 
stamped with anger. 

I went to her, my whole being one prayer. “Don’t please spoil it 
all,” I cried. “You hurt so when you are angry, dear.” She turned to me 
hotly: “I’m really angry, angry,” she panted, “and you’re a hateful rude 
boy and I don’t like you any more,” and she turned away again, shaking 
her dress straight. “Oh, how could I help it?” I began, “You’re so pretty, 
oh, you arc wonderful, Lucille.” 
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^'Wonderful,*" she repeated, sniffing disdainfully, hut I saw she #as 
mollified. 

“Kiss me,'’ I pleaded, “and don't be cross.'' 

“I'll never kiss you again," she replied quickly, "you can be sure of 
that." I went on begging, praising, pleading for ever so long, till at 
length she took my head in her hands, saying: 

“If you'll promise never to do that again, never, I'll give you a kiss 
and try to forgive you." 

“I can't promise," I said, “it was too sweet; but kiss me and I'll try 
to be good." 

She kissed me a quick peck and pushed me away. 

My insane desire had again made me blunder! Yet she had lialf- 
yieldcd, I knew, and that consciousness set me tlirilling with triumph 
and hope, but alas, at that moment we heard Edwards shout to us as 
he left the house to rejoin us. That night I could not sleep for thinking 
of Lucille. When I fell asleep I dreamed of her, dreamed that she had 
yielded to me. 

The second unsuspected experience was also a direct result, I believe, 
of my sex-awakening with Lucille and the intense sex-excitement. At 
all events it came just after the love-passage with her that I have described 
and post hoc is often propter hoc. 

I had never yet noticed the beauties of nature; indeed whenever I 
came across descriptions of scenery in my reading, I always skipped them 
as wearisome. Now of a sudden, in a moment, my eyes were unsealed 
to natural beauties. I remember the scene and my rapt wonder as if it 
were yesterday. It was a bridge across the Dee near Overton in full 
sunshine; on my right the river made a long curve, swirling deep under 
a wooded height, leaving a little tawny sand-bank half bare just opposite 
to me: on my left both banks, thickly wooded, drew together and passed 
round a curve out of sight. I was entranced and speechless—enchanted 
by the sheer colour-beauty of the scene—sunht water there and shadowed 
here, reflecting the gorgeous vesture of the wooded height. And when 
I left the place and came out again and looked at the adjoining cornfields 
golden against the green of the hedgerows and scattered trees, the colours 
took on a charm I had never noticed before. I could not imdcrstand what 
had happened to me. 

Why had I never before seen the wonder of the world, the sheer 
loveliness of nature all about me? From this time on I began to enjoy 
descriptions of scenery in the books I read and began, too, to love land¬ 
scapes in painting. 

Thank goodness, the miracle was accomplished, at long last, and my 
life enriched, ennobled, transfigured as by the bounty of a god! From 
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4 ay on I began to live an enchanted Ufe; for at once I tried to sec 
bcantjr everywhere, and at all times of day and night caught glimpses 
tbit ravished me with delight and turned my being into a hymn of praise 
and joy. 


CHAPTER IV : FROM SCHOOL TO AMERICA 

EARLY IN JANUARY THERE WAS A DRESS REHEARSAL OF THE TRIAL SCENE 

of The Merchant of Venice. The grandee of the neighbourhood who 
owned the great park, SirWatkinWiUiams-Wynn, some M.P/s, notably 
a Mr. Whalley who had a pretty daughter and lived in the vicinity, 
and the Vicar and his family were invited, and others whom I did not 
know; but with the party from the Vicarage came Lucille. 

The big schoolroom had been arranged as a sort of theatre and the 
estrade at one end where the head-master used to throne it on official 
occasions, was converted into a makeshift stage and draped by a big 
curtain that could be dravm back or forth at will. 

The Portia was a very handsome lad of sixteen named Herbert, gentle 
and kindly, yet redeemed from effeminacy by the fact that he was the 
fleetest sprinter in the school and could do the hundred yards in eleven 
and a half seconds. The Duke was, of course, Jones, and the merchant 
Antonio a big fellow named Vernon, and I had got Edwards the part 
of Bassanio and a pretty boy in the Fourth Form was taken as Nerissa. 
So far as looks went the caste was passable; but the Duke recited his 
lines as if they had been imperfectly learned and so the Trial Scene 
opened badly. But the part of Shylock suited me intimately and I had 

learned how to recite. Now before E- and Lucille, I was set on 

doing better than my best. When my cue came I bowed low before 
the Duke and then bowed again to left and right of him in silence and 
formally, as if I, the outcast Jew, were saluting the whole court; then 
in a voice that at first I simply made slow and clear and hard, I began 
the famous reply: “I have possessed your Grace of what I purpose.'’ 

At my fint words I could feel the younger members of the audience 
look about as if to see if such reciting as mine was proper and permitted; 
then one after the other gave in to the flow and flood of passion. When 
I had finished everyone cheered, Whalley and Lady Williams-Wynn 
enthusiastically, and to my deHght, Lucille as well. 

That was my first happy night in England, Mr. Whalley congratu- 
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latcd me and introduced me to his daughter who praised me enthusias¬ 
tically, and best of all the Doctor said, “We must make you Stage 
Manager, Harris, and I hope you’ll put some of your fire into the other 
actors.” 

To my astonishment my triumph did me harm with the boys. Some 
sneered, while all agreed that I did it to show off. Jones and the Sixth 
began the boycott again. I didn’t mind much, for I had heavier dis¬ 
appointments and dearer hopes. 

The worst was I found it difficult to see Lucille in the bad weather; 
indeed, I hardly caught a glimpse of her the whole winter. Edwards 
asked me frequently to the Vicarage; she might have made half a dozen 
meetings but she would not, and I was sick at heart with disappointment 
and the regret of unfulfilled desire. It was March or April before I was 
alone with her in her schoolroom at the Vicarage. I was too cross with 
her to be more than polite. Suddenly she said, **Vous me bondez^ I 
shrugged my shoulders. 

“You don’t like me,” I began, “so what’s the use of my caring.” 

“I like you a great deal,” she said, “but-” 

“No, no,” I said, shaking my head, “if you liked me, you wouldn’t 
avoid me and-” 

“Perhaps it’s because I like you too much-” 

“Then you’d make me happy,” I broke in. 

“Happy,” she repeated, “How can I?” 

“By letting me kiss you, and-” 

“Yes, and-” she repeated significantly. 

“What harm does it do you?” I asked. 

“What harm,” she repeated, “Don’t you know it’s wrong? One 
should only do that with one’s husband; you know that.” 

“I don’t know anything of the sort,” I cried. “That’s all silly. We 
don’t believe that to-day.” 

“I believe it,” she said gravely. 

“But if you didn’t, you’d let me,” I cried, “say that, Lucille, that 
would be almost as good, for it would show you liked me a little.” 

“You know I like you a great deal,” she replied. 

“Kiss me then,” I said, “there’s no harm in that,” and when she 
kissed me I put my hand upon her breasts; they thrilled me they were so 
elastic-firm, but she drew away at once, quietly but with resolve. 

“No, no,” she said, half smiling, 

“Please!” I begged. 

“I can’t,” she said, shaking her head, “I mustn’t. Let us talk of other 
things— How is the play getting on?” But I could not talk of the play 
as she stood there before me. For the first time I divined through her 
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clothes nearly all the beauties of her form. The bold curves of hip and 
breast tantalized me and her face was expressive and defiant. 

My experience with E-and Lucille made the routine of school 

life almost intolerable to me. I could only force myself to study by 
reminding myself of the necessity of winning the second prize in the 
Mathematical Scholarship, which would give ten pounds, and ten 
pounds would take me to America. 

Soon after the Christmas holidays I had taken the decisive step. The 
examination in winter was not nearly so important as the one that ended 
the summer term, but it had been epoch-making to me. My punishments 
having compelled me to Icam two or three books of Virgil by heart and 
whole chapters of Caesar and Livy, I had come to some knowledge of 
Latin: in the examination I had beaten not only all my class, but thanks 
to trigonometry and Latin and history, all the two next classes as well. 
As soon as the school reassembled I was put in the Upper Fifth. 

Meanwhile I worked as I had never worked: at Latin and Greek as 
well as Mathematics; but chiefly at Greek, for there I was backward. 
By Easter I had mastered the grammar—irregular verbs and all—and 
was about the first in the class. My mind, too, through my religious 
doubts and gropings and through the reading of the thinkers had grown 
astonishingly: one morning I construed a piece of Latin that had puzzled 
the best in the class and the Doctor nodded at me approvingly. Then 
came die step I spoke of as decisive. 

The morning prayers were hardly over one bitter morning when the 
Doctor rose and gave out the terms of the scholarship Exam at Mid¬ 
summer; the winner to get eighty pounds a year for three years at 
Cambridge, and the second ten pounds with which to buy books. “All 
boys,” he added, “who wish to go in for this scholarship will now stand 
up and give their names.” I thought only Gordon would stand up, but 
when I saw Johnson get up and Fawcett and two or three others I, too, 
got up. ... A sort of derisive growl went through the school; but 
Stackpole smiled at me and nodded liis head as much as to say, “They’ll 
see”, and I took heart of grace and gave my name very distinctly. Some¬ 
how I felt that the step was decisive. 

At length the long term wore to its end; the Exam was held and 
after consulting Stackpole I was very sure of the second prize. “I believe,” 
he said one day, “that you’d rather have the second prize than the first.” 
“Indeed I would,” I replied without thinking. 

“Why?” he asked, “why?” I only just restrained myself in time or 
I’d have given him the true reason. “You’ll come much nearer winning 
the Scholarship,” he said at length, “than any of them guesses.” 

After the Exams came the athletic games, much more interesting 
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than the beastly lessons. I won two first prizes and Jones fear, but I 
gained fifteen “seconds’", a record, I believe, for according to my age 
I was still in the Lower School. 

I was fully aware of the secret of my success and strange to say, it did 
not increase but rather diminished my conceit. I won, not through 
natural advantages but by will-power and practice. I should have been 
much prouder had I succeeded through natural gifts. For instance, there 
was a boy named Reggie Miller, who at sixteen was five feet ten in 
height, while I was still under five feet: do what I would, he could jump 
higher than I could, though he only jumped up to his chin while I could 
jump the bar above my head. I beUeved that Reggie could easily practise 
and then outjump me still more. I had yet to learn in life that the resolved 
will to succeed was more than any natural advantage. But this lesson 
only came to me later. 

The last day came at length and at eleven o’clock all the school and 
a goodly company of guests and friends gathered in the schoolroom to 
hear the results of the examinations and especially the award of the 
scholarships. Though most of the boys were early at the great black¬ 
board where the official figures were displayed, I didn’t even go near it 
till one little boy told me shyly: “You’re head of your Form and sure 
of your remove.” 

I found this to be true, but was not even elated. A Cambridge pro¬ 
fessor, it appeared, had come down in person to aimounce the result of 
the “Math” Scholarship. 

He made a rather long talk, telling us that the difficulty of deciding 
had been unusually great, for there Avas practical equality between two 
boys: indeed he might have awarded the scholarship to No. 9 (my 
number) and not to No. i, on the sheer merit of the work, but when he 
found that the one boy was under fifteen while the other was eighteen 
and ready for the University, he felt it only right to take the view of the 
head-master and give the scholarship to the older boy, for the younger 
one was very" sure to win it next year and even next year he would still 
be too young for University life. He therefore gave the scholarship to 
Gordon and the second prize of ten pounds to Harris. Gordon stood up 
and bowed his thanks vfhile the whole school cheered and cheered 
again: then the examiner called on me. I had taken in the whole situation. 
I wanted to get away with all the money I could and as soon as I could. 
My cue was to make myself unpleasant: accordingly, I got up and 
thanked the examiner, saying tliat I had no doubt of his wish to be fair, 
“but,” I added, “had I known the issue was to be determined by age, I 
should not have entered. Now I can only say that I will never enter 
again,” and I sat down. 
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The scmatioii caused by my little speech was a thousand times greater 
than I had expected. There was a breathless silence and mute expectancy. 
The Cambridge professor turned to the Head of the school and talked 
with him earnestly, with visible annoyance^ indeed, and then rose again. 

“I must say,” he began, have to say,” repeating himself, ”that I 
feel the greatest sympathy with Harris. I was never in so cmbarrassii^ a 
position. I... I must leave the whole responsibility with the head-master. 
I can’t do anything else, unfortunately!” and he sat down, evidently 
annoyed. 

The Doctor got up and made a long hypocritical speech: it was one 
of those difficult decisions one is forced sometimes to make in life: he 
was sure that everyone would agree that he had tried to act fairly, and so 
far as he could make it up to the younger boy, he certainly would: he 
hoped next year to award him the scholarship with as good a heart as 
he now gave him his cheque; and he fluttered it in the air. 

I have described the whole incident, for it illustrates to me the English 
desire to be fair: it is really a guiding impulse in them, on which one 
may reckon, and so far as my experience goes, it is perhaps stronger in 
them than in any other race. If it were not for their religious hypocrisies, 
childish conventions and above all, their incredible snobbishness, their 
love of fair play alone would make them the worthiest leaders of 
humanity. All this I felt then as a boy as clearly as I see it to-day. 

I knew that the way of my desire was open to me. Next morning I 
asked to see the Head; he was very amiable; but I pretended to be 
injured and disappointed. “My father,” I said, “reckons, I tliink, on my 
success and I’d like to see him before he hears the bad news from anyone 
else. Would you please give me the money for my journey and let me 
go to-day? It isn’t very pleasant for me to be here now.” 

“I’m sorry,” said the Doctor (and I think he was sorry), “of course 
I’ll do anything I can to lighten your disappointment. It’s very unfor¬ 
tunate but you must not be downhearted: Professor S-says that 

your papers ensure your success next year, and I—well, I’ll do anything 
in my power to help you.” 

I bowed: “Thank you, sir. Could I go to-day? There’s a train to 
Liverpool at noon?” 

“Certainly, certainly, if you wish it,” he said. “I’ll give orders 
immediately,” and he cashed the cheque for ten pounds as well, with 
only a word that it was nominally to be used to buy books with, but he 
supposed it did not matter seriously. 

By noon I was in the train for Liverpool with fifteen pounds in my 
pocket, five pounds being for my fare to Ireland. I was trembling with 
excitement and delight; at length I was going to enter the real world and 
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live as I wished to live. I had no regrets, no sorrows, I was filled with 
lively hopes and happy presentiments. 

As soon as I got to Liverpool I drove to the Adelphi Hotel and 
looked out the steamers and soon found one that charged only four 
pounds for a steerage passage to New York, and to my dehght this 
steamer was starting next day about two o’clock. By four o’clock I had 
booked my passage and paid for it. 

The next morning I had a good breakfast and before ten was on 
board the steamer, had stowed away my trunk and taken my station by 
my sleeping-place traced in chalk on the deck. About noon the doctor 
came round, a young man of good height with a nonchalant manner, 
reddish hair, roman nose and easy, unconventional ways. 

“Whose is this berth?” he asked, pointing to mine. 

“Mine, sir,” I replied. 

“Tell your father or mother,” he said curtly, “that you must have a 
mattress like this,” and he pointed to one, “and two blankets,” he added. 

“Thank you, sir,” I said, and shrugged my shoulders at his inter¬ 
ference. In another hour he came round again. 

“Why is there no mattress here and no blanket?” he asked. 

“Because I don’t need them,” I replied. 

“You must have them,” he barked, “it’s the rule, d’ye understand?” 
and he hurried on with his inspection. In half an hour he was back 
again. 

“You haven’t the mattress yet,” he snarled. 

“I don’t want a mattress,” I replied. 

“Where’s your father or mother?” he asked. 

“Haven’t got any,” I retorted. 

“Do they let children like you go to America?” he cried. “What age 
are you?” 

I was furious with him for exposing my youth there in public before 
everyone. “How does it matter to you?” I asked disdainfully, “You’re 
not responsible for me, thank God!” 

“I am though,” he said, “to a certain degree at least. Are you really 
going to America on your own?” 

“I am,” I rejoined casually and rudely. 

“What to do?” was his next query. 

“Anything I can get,’’ I replied. 

“H’m,” he muttered, “I must see to tliis.” 

Ten minutes later he returned again. “Come with me,” he said, and 
I followed him to his cabin—a comfortable state-room with a good 
berth on the right of the door as you entered, and a good sofa opposite. 

“Are you really alone?” he asked. 
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I nodded, fdr I was a little afraid he might have the power to forbid 
me to go and I resolved to say as little as possible. 

"*What age are you?” was his next question. 

“Sixteen,” I lied boldly. 

“Sixteen!” he repeated. “You don’t look it, but you speak as if you 
had been well educated.” I smiled; I had already measured the crass 
ignorance of the peasants in the steerage. 

“Have you any friends in America?” he asked. 

“What do you want to question me for?” I demanded. “iVe paid for 
my passage and I’m doing no harm.” 

“I want to help you,” he said; “will you stay here until we draw out 
and I get a little time?” 

“Certainly,” I said. “I’d rather be here than with those louts and if 
I might read your books-” 

I had noticed that there were two little oak bookcases, one on each 
side of the washing-stand, and smaller books and pictures scattered about. 

“Of course you may,” he rejoined and threw open the door of the 
bookcase. There was a Macaulay staring at me, 

“I know his poetry,” I said, seeing that the book contained his 
“Essays” and was written in prose. “I’d like to read this.” 

“Go ahead,” he said smiling, “in a couple of hours I’ll be back.” 
When he returned he found me curled up on his sofa, lost in fairyland. 
I had just come to the end of the essay on Clive and was breathless. 
“You like it?” he asked. “I should just think I did,” I replied, “it’s better 
even than his poetry,” and suddenly I closed the book and began to 
recite: 

“ ‘With all his faults, and they were neither few nor small, only one 
cemetery was worthy to contain his remains. In the Great Abbey- 

The doctor took the book from me where I held it. 

“Are you reciting from Clive?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “but the essay on Warren Hastings is just as good,” 
and I began again. 

“Have you learned all this by heart?” cried the doctor laughing. 

“I don’t have to learn stuff like that,” I replied, “one reading is 
enough.” 

“I was surely right in bringing you down here,” he began. “I wanted 
to get you a berth in the Intermediate; but there’s no room: if you could 
put up with that sofa. I’d have the steward make up a bed for you on it.” 

“Oh, would you!” I cried, “how kind of you, and you’ll let me read 
your books?” “Every one of’em,” he replied, adding, “I only wish I 
could make as good use of them.” 

The upshot of it was that in an hour he had drawn some of my story 
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from me and we were great friends. His name was Keogh. “Of course 
he*s Irish,’" I said to myself, as I went to sleep that night: “no one else 
would have been so kind.” 

The ordinary man will think I am bragging here about my memory. 
He is mistaken. Swinburne’s memory especially for poetry was far, far 
better than mine, and I have always regretted the fact that a good 
memory often prevents one thinking for oneself. I shall come back to 
this belief of mine when I later explain how want of books gave me 
whatever originality I possess. A good memory and books at command 
are two of the greatest dangers of youth and form by themselves a 
terrible handicap, but like all gifts a good memory is apt to make you 
friends among the unthinking, especially when you are very young. 

As a matter of fact, Doctor Keogh went about bragging of my 
memory and power of reciting, imtil some of the cabin passengers 
became interested in the extraordinary schoolboy. The outcome was that 
I was asked to recite one evening in the First Cabin and afterwards a 
collection was taken up for me and a first-class passage paid, and about 
twenty dollars over and above was given to me. Besides, an old gentleman 
offered to adopt me and play second father to me, but I had not got rid 
of one father to take on another, so I kept as far away from him as I 
decently could. 

I am again, however, running ahead of my story. The second evening 
of the voyage, the sea got up a little and there was a great deal of sickness. 
Doctor Keogh was called out of his cabin and while he was away, some¬ 
one knocked at the door. I opened it and found a pretty girl. 

“Where’s the doctor?” she asked. I told her he had been called to a 
cabin passenger. 

“Please tell him,” she said, ‘‘when he returns, that Jessie Kerr, the 
Chief Engineer’s daughter, would like to see him.” 

“I’ll go after him now if you wish. Miss Jessie,” I said. “I know 
where he is.” 

“It isn’t important,” she rejoined, ‘‘but I feel giddy and he told me 
he could cure it.” 

“Coming up on deck is the best cure,” I declared: “the fresh air will 
soon blow the sick feeling away. You’ll sleep like a top and to-morrow 
morning you’ll be all right. Will you come?” She consented readily and 
in ten minutes admitted that the slight nausea had disappeared in the 
sharp breeze. As we walked up and down the dimly lighted deck I had 
now and then to support her, for the ship was rolling a little under a 
sou’wester. Jessie told me something about herself; how she was going 
to New York to spend some months with an elder married sister and 
how strict her father was. In return she had my whole story and could 
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liardiy believe I was only sixteen. Why, she was over sixteen, and she 
could never have stood up and recited piece after piece as I did in the 
cabin: she thought it “wonderful’’. 

Before she went down, I told her she was the prettiest girl on board 
and she kissed me and promised to come up the next evening and have 
another walk. “If you’ve nothing better to do,” she said at parting, “you 
might come forward to the little promenade deck of the second cabin 
and I’ll get one of the men to arrange a seat in one of the boats for us.’’ 
“Of course,’’ I promised gladly and spent the next afternoon with Jessie 
in the stem-sheets of the great launch where we were out of sight of 
everyone, and out of hearing as well. 

There we were, tucked in with two rugs and cradled, so to speak, 
between sea and sky, while the keen air whistling past increased our 
sense of solitude. Jessie, though rather short, was a very pretty girl with 
large hazel eyes and fair complexion. 

I soon got my arm round her and kept kissing her till she told me 
she had never known a man so greedy of kisses as I was. It was delicious 
flattery to me to speak of me as a man and in return I raved about her 
eyes and mouth and form; caressing her, I told her I could divine that 
she had a lovely body. But when I became more daring and ardent in 
my caresses, she stopped me and said: 

“We’d have to be engaged before I could let you do that. Do you 
really love me?’’ 

Of course I swore I did, but when she said she’d have to tell her 
father that we were engaged to be married, cold shivers went down my 
back. 

“I can’t marry for a long time yet,’’ I said, “I’ll have to make a living 
first and I’m not very sure where I’ll begin.*’ But she had heard that 
an old man wished to adopt me and everyone said that he was very rich, 
and even her father admitted that I’d be “well fixed’’. 

What a gorgeous afternoon we had! I had learned enough now to 
go slow and obey what seemed to be her moods. Gently I caressed her, 
but when she asked me to stop. I did her bidding at once and was rewarded 
by being told that I was a “dear boy’’ and a “sweet” and soon the 
embracing and caressing began again. 

The dinner bell rang and she said she’d have to go, and we made a 
meeting for afterwards on the top deck. 

She got down out of the boat by the main rigging and I waited a few 
moments before following her. At first our caution seemed likely to 
be rewarded, chiefly, I have thought since, because everyone believed 
me to be too young and too small to be taken seriously. But everything 
is quickly known on seaboard, at least by the sailors. 
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Our walk on deck that evening was not so satisfactory: the wind 
had gone down and there were many other couples and the men all 
seemed to know Jessie, and it was Miss Kerr here, and Miss Kerr there, till 
I was cross and disappointed; I couldn’t get her to myself, save at 
moments, but then I had to admit she was as sweet as ever and her 
Aberdeen accent even was quaint and charming to me. 

The next day was cloudy and rain threatened, but we were safely 
ensconced in the boat by two o’clock, as soon as lunch was over, and we 
hoped no one had seen us. An hour passed in caressings and fondlings, 
in love’s words and love’s promises. 

I asked her about New York and her sister’s house, and we were 
discussing where we should meet, when a big head and beard showed 
above the gunwale of the boat and a deep Scotch voice said: “I want ye, 
Jessie, I’ve been luiking everywhere for ye.” 

“All right. Father,” she said, “I’ll be down in a minute.” 

“Come quick,” said the voice as the head disappeared. 

“I’ll tell him we love each other and he won’t be angry for long,” 
whispered Jessie; but I was doubtful. Her eyes smiled over her shoulder 
at me and she was gone—and the sunlight with her. 

I came to several uncommon resolutions on board that ship, and I 
may set down the chief of them here very briefly. First of all, I resolved 
that I would do every piece of work given to me as well as I could, so 
that no one coming after me could do it better. I had found out at school 
in the last term that if you gave your whole mind and heart to anything, 
you learned it very quickly and thoroughly. I was sure even before the 
trial that my first job would lead me straight to fortune. I had seen men 
work and knew it would be easy to beat any of them. I was only eager 
for the trial. 

I remember one evening I had waited for Jessie and she never came, 
and just before going to bed I went up into the bow of the ship where 
one was alone with the sea and sky, and swore to myself this great oath, 
as I called it in my romantic fancy: whatever I undertook to do, I would 
do it to the uttermost in me. 

If I have had any success in life or done any good work, it is due in 
great part to that resolution. 

I could not keep my thoughts from Jessie; if I tried to put her out 
of my head, I would get a little note from her; at length in despair I 
begged her for her address in New York, for I feared to lose her for ever 
in that maelstrom. I added that I would always be in my cabin and 
alone from one to half-past if she could ever come. 

That day she didn’t come, and the old gentleman who said he would 
adopt me, got hold of me, told me he was a banker and would send me 
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to Harvard, the University near Boston; from what the doctor had said 
of me, he hoped I would do great things. He was really kind and tried to 
be sympathetic, but he had no idea that what I wanted chiefly was to 
prove myself, to justify my own high opinion of my powers in the open 
fight of life. I didn’t want help and I absolutely resented his protective 
airs. 

Next day in the cabin came a touch on the door and Jessie all flustered 
was in my arms. “I can only stay a minute,” she cried. “Father is dreadful, 
says you are only a child and won’t have me engage myself and he 
watches me from morning to night. I could only get away now because 
he had to go down to the engine-room.” 

Before she had finished, I had taken her in my arms. 

“Oh, I must go,” she cried, “I must really; I only came to give you 
my address in New York, here it is,” and she handed me the paper that 
I put at once in my pocket. And then I put both my arms roimd her* 
A moment or two later she tried to get out of my embrace. 

“Really, dear, I’m frightened: he might come and make a noise and 
I’d die; please let me go now: we’ll have lots of time in New York.” 

“You’re such a sweet, Jess,” I said, “who could deny you anything? 
In New York then, but now one long kiss.” 

She gave me her mouth at once and our lips met. I learned that 
morning to know when a girl is ready to give herself and is ripe for the 
embrace. 


CHAPTER V : THE GREAT NEW WORLD 

A STOLEN KISS AND FLEETING CARESS AS WE MET ON THE DECK AT NIGHT 
were all I had of Jessie for the rest of the voyage. One evening land lights 
flickering in the distance drew crowds to the deck; the ship began to 
slow down. The cabin passengers went below as usual, but hundreds of 
immigrants sat up as I did and watched the stars slide down the sky till 
at length dawn came with silver lights and startling revelations. 

I can still recall the thrills that overcame me when I realized the great 
waterways of that land-locked harbour, and saw Long Island Sound 
stretching away on one hand like a sea and the magnificent Hudson 
River with its palisades on the other, while before me was the East 
Bdver, nearly a mile in width. What an entrance to a new world! 

I remember nothing more till we landed and the old banker came up 
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to tcU me he had had my little box taken from the where it 
belonged and put with his luggage among the 

'‘We are going/* he added, “to the Fifth Avenue Hotel away up 
town in Madison Square: well be comfortable there,** and he smiled 
self^omplacently. I smiled too, and thanked him; but I had no inten¬ 
tion of going in his company. I went back to the ship and thanked 
Dr. Keogh with all my heart for his great goodness to me; he gave me 
his address in New York and incidentally I learned from him that if I 
kept the key of my trunk, no one could open it or take it away; it would 
be left in charge of the Customs till I called for it. 

In a minute I was back in the long shed on the dock and had wandered 
nearly to the end when I perceived the stairs: “Is that the way into the 
town?’* I asked and a man replied, “Sure”. One quick glance around to 
see that I was not noticed and in a moment I was down the stairs and 
out in the street: I raced straight ahead of me for two or three blocks 
and then asked and was told that Fifth Avenue was right in front. As 
I turned up Fifth Avenue, I began to breathe freely; “No more fathers 
for me.” The old greybeard who had bothered me was consigned to 
oblivion without regret. 

Some way up Fifth Avenue I came into the great Square and saw the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, but I only grinned and kept right on till at length 
I reached Central Park. Near it, I can’t remember exactly where, but I 
believe it was near where the Plaza Hotel stands to-day, there was a 
small wooden house with an outhouse at the other end of the lot. While 
I stared a woman came out with a bucket and went across to the out¬ 
house. In a few moments she came back again and noticed me looking 
over the fence. 

“Would you please give me a drink?” I asked. “Sure I will,” she 
replied with a strong Irish brogue. “Come right in,” and I followed her 
into her kitchen. 

“You’re Irish,” I said, smiling at her. “I am,” she replied, “how 
did ye guess?” “Because I was bom in Ireland too,” I retorted. “You 
were not!” she cried emphatically, more for pleasure than to contradict. 
“I was born in Galway,” I went on and at once she became very friendly 
and poured me out some milk warm from the cow, and when she heard 
I had had no breakfast and saw I was hungry, she pressed me to cat and 
sat down with me and soon heard my whole story, or enough of it to 
break out in wonder again and again. 

In turn she told me how she had married Mike Mulligan, a long¬ 
shoreman who earned good wages and was a good husband, but took a 
drop too much now and again, as a man will when tempted by one of 
“them saloons”. 
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Whai the breakfast was over and the things cleared away I rose to 
go with many thanks, but Mrs. Mulligan wouldn’t hear of it. “Ye’re 
a child/’ she said, “an’ don’t know New York: it’s a terrible place and 
you must wait till Mike comes home an’--’’ 

“But I must find some place to sleep,” I said. “I have money.” 

“You’ll sleep here,” she broke in decisively, “and Mike will put ye 
on yer feet; sure he knows New York like his pocket, an’ yer as welcome 
as the flowers in May, an’-” 

What could I do but stay and talk and listen to all sorts of stories about 
New York, and “toughs” that were “hard cases” and “gunmen” and 
“wimmin that were worse—bad scran to them”. 

In due time Mrs. Mulligan and I had dinner together, and after dinner 
I got her permission to go into the Park for a walk, but “Mind now and 
be home by six or I’ll send Mike after ye,” she added laughing. 

I walked a little way in the Park and then started down-town again 
to the address Jessie had given me near the Brooklyn Bridge. It was a 
mean street, I thought, but I soon found Jessie’s sister’s house and went 
to a nearby restaurant and wrote a little note to my love, that she could 
show if need be, saying that I proposed to call on the i8th, or two days 
after the ship we had come in was due to return to Liverpool. After 
that duty, which made it possible for me to hope all sorts of things on the 
18th, 19th or 20th, I sauntered over to Fifth Avenue and made my way 
up-town again. At any rate I was spending nothing in my present 
lodging. 

When I returned that night I was presented to Mike: I found him a 
big, good-looking Irishman who thought his wife a wonder and all she 
did perfect. “Mary,” he said, winking at me, “is one of the best cooks 
in the wurrld and if it weren’t that she’s down on a man when he has 
a drop in him, she’d be the best gurrl on God’s earth. As it is, I married 
her and I’ve never been sorry, have I, Mary?” “Ye’ve had no cause, 
Mike Mulligan.” 

Mike had nothing particular to do next morning and so he promised 
he would go and get my little trunk from the Custom House. I gave him 
the key. He insisted as warmly as his wife that I should stay with them 
till I got work: I told them how eager I was to begin and Mike promised 
to speak to his chief and some friends and see what could be done. 

Next morning I got up about five-thirty as soon as I heard Mike 
stirring, and went down Seventh Avenue with him till he got on the 
horse-car for down-town and left me. About seven-thirty to eight 
o’clock a stream of people began walking down-town to their offices. 
On several comers were boot-black shanties. One of them happened to 
have three customers in it and only one boot-black. 
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“Won t you let me help you shine a pair or two?'' I asked* The boot*- 
black looked at me: “I don’t mind,” he said and I seized the brushes 
and went to work. I had done the two just as he finished the first: he 
whispered to me “halves” as the next man came in and he showed me 
how to use the polishing rag or cloth. I took off my coat and waistcoat 
and went to work with a will; for the next hour and a half we both had 
our hands full. Then the rush began to slack off, but not before I had 
taken just over a dollar and a half Afterwards we had a talk and Allison, 
the boot-black, told me he’d be glad to give me work any morning on 
the same terms. I assured him I’d be there and do my best till I got other 
work. I had earned three shillings and had found out I could get good 
board for three dollars a week, so in a couple of hours I had earned my 
living. The last anxiety left me. 

Mike had a day off, so he came home for diimer at noon and he had 
great news. They wanted men to work under water in the iron caissons 
of Brooklyn Bridge and they were giving from five to ten dollars 
a day. 

“Five dollars,” cried Mrs. Mulligan, “it must be dangerous or 
unhealthy or somethin’—sure, you’d never put the child to work 
like that.” 

Mike excused himself, but the danger, if danger there was, appealed 
to me almost as much as the big pay: my only fear was that they’d think 
me too small or too young. I had told Mrs. Mulligan I was sixteen, 
for I didn’t want to be treated as a child and now I showed her the 
eighty cents I had earned that morning boot-blacking, and she advised 
me to keep on at it and not go to work under the water. But the promised 
five dollars a day won me. 

Next morning Mike took me to Brooklyn Bridge soon after five 
o’clock to see the contractor: he wanted to engage Mike at once but shook 
his head over me. “Give me a trial,” I pleaded. “You’ll sec, I’ll make 
good.” After a pause, “O.K.” he said, “four shifts have gone down 
already underhanded; you may try.” I have told about the work and its 
dangers at some length in my novel Tite Bomb, 

At the end of the first week I got a note from Jessie saying that her 
father was going on board that afternoon and she could see me the next 
evening. I went and was introduced to Jessie’s sister who, to my surprise, 
was tall and large, but without a trace of Jessie’s good looks. 

“He’s younger than you, Jess,” she burst out laughing. A week 
earlier I’d have been hurt to the soul, but I had proved myself, so I said 
simply, “I’m earning five dollars a day, Mrs. Plummer, and money 
talks.” Her mouth fell open in amazement. “Five dollars,” she repeated, 
“I’m sorry, I-~I-” 
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‘‘There, Maggie,*’ Jessie broke in, “I told you, you had never seen 
anyone like him; you’ll be great friends yet. Now come and we’ll have 
a vralk,” she added and out we went. 

To be with her even in the street was^ delightful and I had a lot to 
say, but making love in a New York street on a summer evening is 
difficult and I was hungry to kiss and caress her freely. Jessie, however, 
had thought of a way: if her sister and husband had theatre tickets, they’d 
go out and we’d be alone in the apartment; it would cost two dollars, 
however, and she thought that a lot. I was delighted: I gave her the bills 
and arranged to be with her next night before eight o’clock. Did Jessie 
know what was going to happen? Even now Tm uncertain, though I 
think she guessed. 

Next night I waited till the coast was clear and then hurried to the 
door. As soon as we were alone in the little parlour and I had kissed 
her, I said, “Jessie, I am sure your figure is lovely, but I want to know it.” 

“Not at once, eh?” she pouted. “Talk to me first. 1 want to know 
how you are?” I drew her to the big arm-chair and sat down with her in 
my arms. “What am I to tell you?” I asked, while my hands caressed 
her. Suddenly she wound herself upon me and gave me a big kiss. 
“You don’t talk,” she said. 

“I can’t,” I exclaimed, making up my mind. “Come,” and I lifted 
her to her feet and took her into the bedroom. 

I didn’t get another evening alone with Jessie for some time. I asked 
for it often enough, but Jessie made excuses and her sister was very cold 
to me. I soon found out it was by her advice that Jessie guarded herself. 

That was the conclusion of the whole matter. If I had known as 
much then as I knew ten years later, nothing could have dissuaded 
Jessie from giving herself to me. Even at the time I felt that a little more 
knowledge would have made me the arbiter. 

The desire to have Jessie completely to myself again was one reason 
why I gave up the job at the Bridge as soon as the month was up. I had 
over a hundred and fifty dollars clear in my pocket and I had noticed 
that I was becoming a little hard of hearing. The first morning I wanted 
to lie in bed and have one great lazy day, but I awoke at five as usual, 
and it suddenly occurred to me that I should go down and see Allison, 
the boot-black, again. I found him busier than ever and I had soon 
stripped off and set to work. About ten o’clock we had nothing to do, 
so I told him of my work under water; he boasted that his “stand” 
brought him in about four dollars a day: there wasn’t much to do in 
the afternoons, but from six to seven again he usually earned something 
more. I was welcome to come and work with him any morning on 
halves and I thought it well to accept his offer. 
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That very afternoon I took Jessie for a walk in the Park, but when 
we had found a seat in the shade she confessed that her sister thought 
we ought to be engaged, and as soon as I got steady work we could be 
married: woman wants a home of her own,** she said, “and, oh, 

boy! rd make it so pretty, and we’d go out to the theatres and have a 
gay old time.” 

I was horrified; married at my age, no! It seemed absurd to me, and 
with Jessie. I saw she was pretty and bright, but she knew nothing, never 
had read anything: I couldn’t marry her. The idea appalled me. But she 
was dead in earnest, so I agreed to all she said, only insisting that first I 
must get regular work; I’d buy the engagement ring too: but first we 
must have another great evening. Jessie didn’t know whether her sister 
would go out, but she’d see. Meanwhile we kissed and kissed, and 
then we walked again, on and on, and finally went into the great 
museum. 

I worked at boot-blacking every morning and soon got some regular 
customers, notably a young, well-dressed man who seemed to like me. 
Either Allison, or he himself, told me his name was Kendrick and he 
came from Chicago. One morning he was very silent and absorbed. At 
length I said, “Finished” and “Finished”, he repeated after me: “I was 
thinking of sometliing else,” he explained. “Intent,” I said smiling. “A 
business deal,” he explained, “but why do you say intent?” “The Latin 
phrase came into my head,” I replied without thinking, “ ‘Identique ore 
tenebant,* Virgil says.” 

“Good Lord!” he cried, “fancy a boot-black quoting Virgil. You’re 
a strange lad, what age are you?” “Sixteen,” I replied. “You don’t look 
it,” he said, “but now I must hurry; one'of these days we’ll have a talk.” 
I smiled, “Thank you, sir,” and away he hastened. 

The very next day he was in still greater haste: “I must get down¬ 
town,” he said, “I’m late already; just give me a rub or two,” he cried 
impatiently, “I must catch that train,” and he fumbled with some bills 
in his hand. “It’s all right,” I said, and smiling added: “Hurry! I’ll be 
here to-morrow.” He smiled and went off without paying, taking me 
at my word. 

The next day I strolled down-town early; for AlUson had found that 
a stand and Ican-to were to be sold on the corner of 13 th Street and 
Seventh Avenue, and as he was known, he wanted me to go and have a 
look at the business done from seven to nine. 

While we were discussing it, Kendrick came up and took his accus¬ 
tomed seat. “What were you so hot about?” he asked, and as Allison 
smiled, I told him. “Three dollars a day seems good,” he said, “but boot¬ 
blacking’s not your game. How would you like to come to Chicago 
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and have a place as night-clerk in my hotel? iVe got one with my uncle/’ 
he added, “and I think you’d make good.” 

“fd do my best,” I replied, the very thought of Chicago and the 
Great West drawing me. “Will you let me,think it over?” 

“Sure, sure!” he replied, “I don’t go back till Friday; that gives you 
three days to decide.” 

Allison stuck to his opinion, that a good stand would make more 
money; but when I talked it over with the Mulligans, they were both 
in favour of the hotel. I saw Jessie that same evening and told her of the 
“stand” and begged for another evening, but she stuck to it that her 
sister was suspicious and cross with me and would not leave us alone 
again. Accordingly, I said nothing to her of Chicago. 

But parting vsdth the Mulligans was really painful: Mrs. Mulligan 
was a dear, kind woman who would have mothered the whole race if 
she could; one of those sweet Irish women whose unselfish deeds and 
thoughts are the flowers of our sordid human life. 

On Friday afternoon I left New York for Chicago with Mr. Kendrick. 
My first round, so to speak, with American life was over. What I had 
learned in it remains with me still. No people is so kind to children and 
no life so easy for the hand-workers; the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water are better off in the United States than anywhere else on earth. 
To this one class, and it is by far the most numerous class, the American 
democracy more than fulfils its promises. It levels up the lowest in a 
surprising way. I believed then with all my heart what so many believe 
to-day, that, all deductions made, it was on the whole the best civilization 
yet knovsoi amo^^g men. 

In time, deeper knowledge made me modify this opinion more and 
more radically. Five years later I w^as to see Walt Whitman, the noblest 
of all Americans, living in utter poverty at Camden, dependent upon 
English admirers for a change of clothes or a sufficiency of food, and 
Poe had suffered in the same way. 

Bit by bit the conviction was forced in upon me that if the American 
democracy does much to level up the lowest class, it is still more successful 
in levelling down the highest and best. What will become of those who 
stone the prophets and persecute the teachers? Their doom is written in 
flaming letters on every page of history. 



CHAPTER VI : LIFE IN CHICAGO 


FREMONT HOUSE, KENDRICk’s HOTEL, WAS NEAR THE MICHIGAN STREET 

Depot. In those days when Chicago had barely 300,000 inliabitants, 
it was an hotel of the second class. Mr. Kendrick had told me that his 
uncle, a Mr. Cotton, really owned it, but left him the chief share in the 
management, adding, “What Uncle says, goes always.” In the course of 
time, I understood the nephew’s loyalty; for Mr. Cotton was really 
kindly and an able man of business. My duties as night-clerk were simple; 
from eight at night till six in the morning, I was master in the office 
and had to apportion bedrooms to the incoming guests and give bills 
and collect the monies due from the outgoing public. I set myself at 
once to learn the good and bad points of the hundred-odd bedrooms in 
the house and the arrival and departure times of all the night trains. 
When guests came in, I met them at the entrance, found out what they 
wanted and told this or that porter or bell-boy to take them to their 
rooms. However curt or irritable they were, I always tried to smooth 
them down and soon found I was succeeding. In a week Mr. Kendrick 
told me that he had heard golden opinions of me from a dozen visitors. 

My experience in Chicago assured me that if one docs his very best, 
he comes to success in business in a comparatively short time; so few 
do all they can. Going to bed at six, I was up every day at one o’clock 
for dinner as it was called, and after dinner I got into the habit of going 
into the billiard-room at one end of which was a large bar. By five 
o’clock or so, the billiard-room was crowded and there was no one to 
superintend things, so I spoke to Mr. Kendrick about it and took the 
job on my own shoulders. I had little to do but induce newcomers to 
await their turn patiently and to mollify old customers who expected to 
find tables waiting for them. The result of a little courtesy and smiling 
promises was so marked that at the end of the very first month the 
book-keeper, a man named Curtis, told me with a grin that I was to get 
sixty dollars a month and not forty dollars as I had supposed. Needless 
to say the extra pay simply quickened my desire to make myself useful. 
But now I found the way up barred by two superiors, the book-keeper 
was one and the steward, a dry taciturn Westerner named Payne, was 
the other. Payne bought everything and had control of the dining-room 
and waiters, while Curtis ruled the office and the bell-boys. I was really 
under Curtis; but my control of the billiard-room gave me a sort of 
independent position. 
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I soon made friends with Curtis; got into the habit of dining with him 
and when he found tliat my handwriting was very good, he gave me the 
day-book to keep and in a couple of months had taught me book¬ 
keeping, while entrusting me with a good* deal of it. He was not lazy; 
but most men of forty like to have a capable assistant. By Christmas that 
year I was keeping all the books except the ledger and I knew, as I 
thought, the whole business of the hotel. 

The dining-room, it seemed to me, was very badly managed; but as 
luck would have it, I was first to get control of the office. As soon as 
Curtis found out that I could safely be trusted to do his work, he began 
going out at dimier-time and often stayed away the whole day. About 
New Year he was away for five days and confided in me when he 
returned that he had been on a “bust**. He wasn’t happy with his wife, 
it appeared, and he used to drink to drown her temper. In February he 
was away for ten days; but as he had given me the key of the safe I kept 
everything going. One day Kendrick found me in the office working, 
and wanted to know about Curtis: how long had he been away? “A 
day or two,’* I replied. Kendrick looked at me and asked for the ledger: 
“It’s written right up!” he exclaimed. “Did you do it?” I had to say 1 
did; but at once I sent a bell-boy for Curtis. The boy didn’t find him at 
his house and next day I was brought up before Mr. Cotton. I couldn’t 
deny that I had kept the books and Cotton soon saw that I was shielding 
Curtis out of loyalty. When Curtis came in next day, he gave the whole 
show away; he was half-drunk still and rude to boot. He had been 
unwell, he said; but his work was in order. .He was “fired” there and 
then by Mr. Cotton and that evening Kendrick asked me to keep things 
going properly till he could persuade his uncle that I was trustworthy 
and older than I looked. 

In a couple of days I saw Mr. Cotton and Mr. Kendrick together. 
“Can you keep the books and be night-clerk and take care of 
the billiard-room?” Mr. Cotton asked me sharply. “I think so,” 
I replied, “ 1*11 do my best.” “H’m!” he grunted: “what pay do 
you think you ought to have?” “I’ll leave that to you, sir,” I said. 
“I shall be satisfied whatever you give me.” “The devil you will,” he 
said grumpily. “Suppose I said, keep on at your present rate?” I smiled; 
“O.K., sir.” 

“Why do you smile?” he asked. “Because, sir, pay like water tends 
to find its level!” “What the devil d’ye mean by its level?” “The level,” 
I went on, “is surely the market price; sooner or later it’ll rise towards 
that and I can wait.” His keen grey eyes suddenly bored into me. “I begin 
to think you’re much older than you look, as my nephew here tells me,” 
he said. “Put yourself down at a hundred a month for the present and in 
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a little while we’ll perhaps find the ‘level’,” and he smiled. I thanked him 
and went out to my work. 

It seemed as if incidents were destined to crowd my life. ... A day 
or so after this the taciturn steward, Payne, came and asked me if I’d 
go out with him to dinner and some theatre or other. I had not had a 
day off in five or six months so I said “Yes’*. He gave me a great dinner 
at a famous French restaurant (I forget the name now) and wanted me 
to drink champagne. But I had already made up my mind not to touch 
any intoxicating liquor till I was twenty-one and so I told him simply 
that I had taken the pledge. He beat about the bush a great deal, but at 
length said that as I was book-keeper in place of Curtis, he hoped we 
should get along as he and Curtis had done. I asked him just what he 
meant, but he wouldn’t speak plainly, which excited my suspicions. A 
day or two afterwards I got into talk with a butcher in another quarter 
of the town and asked him what he would supply seventy pounds of 
beef and fifty pounds of mutton for, daily, for an hotel; he gave me a 
price so much below the price Payne was paying that my suspicions were 
confirmed. I was tremendously excited, hi my turn I invited Payne to 
diimer and led up to the subject. At once he said, “Of course there’s a 
‘rake-off’ and if you’ll hold in with me. I’ll give you a tliird as I gave 
Curtis, The ‘rake-off’ don’t hurt anyone,” he went on, “for I buy below 
market price.” Of course I was all ears and eager interest wlien he 
admitted that the “rake-off” was on everything he bought and amounted 
to about twenty per cent, of the cost. By this he changed his wages from 
two hundred dollars a month into something like two hundred dollars 
a week. 

As soon as I had all the facts clear, I asked the nephew to dine with 
me and laid the situation before him. I had only one loyalty—to my 
employers and the good of the ship. To my astonishment he seemed 
displeased at first; “More trouble,” he began. “Why can’t you stick to 
your own job and leave the others alone? What’s in a commission after 
all?” When he came to understand what the commission amounted to 
and that he himself could do the buying in half an hour a day, he altered 
his tone. “What will my uncle say now?” he cried and went off to tell 
the owner his story. There was a tremendous row two days later, for 
Mr. Cotton was a business man and went to the butcher we dealt with 
and ascertained for himself how important the “rake-off” really was. 
When I was called into the uncle’s room Payne tried to hit me; but he 
found it was easier to receive than to give punches and that “the damned 
kid” was not a bit afraid of him. 

For the greater part of my first year in Chicago I had no taste of love: 
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I was often tempted by this chambermaid or that; but I knew I should 
lose prestige if I yielded and I simply put it all out of my head resolvedly 
as I had abjured drink. But towards the beginning of the summer 
temptation came to me in a new gtdse. A Spanish family, named Vidal, 
stopped at Fremont House. 

Sehor Vidal was like a French officer, middle height, trim figure, 
very dark with grey moustache waving up at the ends; his wife, motherly 
but stout, with large dark eyes and small features; a cousin, a man of 
about thirty, ratlier tall, with a small black moustache, like a tooth¬ 
brush, I thought, and sharp imperious ways. At first I did not notice the 
girl who was talking to her Indian maid. I understood at once that the 
Vidals were rich and gave them the best rooms: “all communicating— 
except yours,*' I added, turning to the young man: “it is on the other 
side of the corridor, but large and quiet.” A shrug and contemptuous 
nod was all I got for my pains from Senor Arriga. As I handed the keys 
to the bell-boy, the girl threw back her black mantilla. 

“Any letters for us?” she asked quietly. For a minute I stood dumb¬ 
founded, enthralled, then, “I’ll see,” I muttered and went to the rack, 
but only to give myself a countenance—I knew there were none. 

“None, I’m sorry to say,” I smiled, watching the girl as she moved 
away. 

“What’s the matter with me?” I said to myself angrily. “She’s 
nothing wonderful, this Miss Vidal; pretty, yes, and dark with fine dark 
eyes, but nothing extraordinary.” But it would not do; I was shaken 
in a new way and would not admit it even to myself. In fact the shock 
was so great that my head took sides against heart and temperament at 
once, as if alarmed. “All Spaniards are dark,” I said to myself, trying to 
depreciate the girl and so regain self-control; “besides her nose is beaked 
a little.” But there was no conviction in my criticism. As soon as I 
recalled the proud grace of carriage and the magic of her glance, the 
fever-fit shook me again: for the first time my heart had been touched. 

In a thousand little ways I took occasion to commend myself to the 
Vidals. Every afternoon they drove out and I took care they should 
have the best buggy and the best driver and was at pains to find out new 
and pretty drives, though goodness knows the choice was limited. The 
beauty of the girl grew on me in an extraordinary way: yet it was the 
pride and reserve in her face that fascinated me more even than her 
great dark eyes or fine features or splendid colouring. Her figure and 
walk were wonderful, I thought: I never dared to seek epithets for her 
eyes, or mouth or neck. Her first appearance in evening dress was a 
revelation to me: she was my idol, enskied and sacred. 

It is to be presumed that the girl saw how it was with me and was 
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gratified. She made no sign, betrayed herself in no way, but her mother 
noticed that she was always eager to go downstairs to the lounge and 
missed no opportunity of making some enquiry at the desk. 

“I want to practise my English,” the girl said once and the mother 
smiled: *%os ojoSy you mean your eyes, my dear,” and added to herself: 
“But why not? Youth-” and sighed for her own youth, now for¬ 

gone, and the petals already fallen. 

One little talk I got with my goddess: she came to the office to ask 
about reserving a pullman drawing-room for El Paso. I undertook at 
once to sec to everything, and when the dainty little lady added in her 
funny accent: “We have so many baggage, twenty-six bits”; I said as 
earnestly as if my life depended on it: 

“Please trust me. I shall see to everything. I only wish,” I added, “I 
could do more for you.” 

“That’s kind,” said the coquette: “very kind,” looking full at me. 
Emboldened by despair at her approaching departure I added: “I’m so 
sorry you’re going. I shall never forget you, never.” 

Taken aback by my directness, the girl laughed saucily. **Never means 
a week, I suppose.” 

“You will see,” I went on hurriedly as if driven, as indeed I was. 
“If I thought I should not sec you again and soon, I should not wish 
to live.” 

“A declaration,” she laughed merrily, still looking me brightly in 
the face. 

“Not of independence,” I cried, “but of-” as I hesitated between 

“affection” and “love” the girl put her finger to her lips. 

“Hush, hush,” she said gravely, “you are too young to take vows 
and I must not listen,” but seeing my face fall, she added: “You have 
been very kind. I shall remember my stay in Chicago with pleasure,” 
and she stretched out her hand. I took it and held it, treasuring every 
touch. 

As soon as she had gone and the radiance with her, I cudgelled my 
brains to find some pretext for another talk. “She goes to-morrow”, 
hammered in my brain and my heart-ache choked me, almost prevented 
my thinking. Suddenly the idea of flowers came to me. I would buy a 
lot. No; everyone would notice them and talk. A few would be better. 
How many? I thought and thought. 

When they came into the lounge next day, ready to start, I was 
watching my opportunity, but the girl gave me a better one than I could 
have picked. She waited till her father and Arriga had left the hall and 
then came over to the desk. 

“Everything will be ready for you at the train,” I said, “but I have 
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these for you. Please accept themand I handed her three splendid red 
rosebuds, prettily tied up with maidenhair fern. 

^‘How kind!’’ she exclaimed, colouring, “and how pretty,” she 
added, looking at the roses, “Just three?” • 

“One for your hair,” I said with love’s cimniixg, “one for your eyes 
and one for your heart—will you remember?” I added in a low 
voice. 

She nodded and then looked up sparkling: “As long—as the flowers 
last,” she laughed, and was back with her mother. 

I saw them into the omnibus and got kind words from all the party, 
even from Senor Arriga, but cherished most her look and word as she 
went out of the door. 

Holding it open for her, I murmured as she passed, for the others 
were within hearing: “I shall come soon.” 

The girl stopped at once, pretending to look at the tag on a trunk 
the porter was carrying. “El Paso is far away,” she said, “and the hacienda 
ten leagues farther on.” 

I have told of this meeting with Miss Vidal at length, because it 
marked an epoch in my life; it was the first time that love had cast her 
glamour over me, making beauty superlative, intoxicating. The passion 
rendered it easier for me to resist ordinary temptation, for it taught me 
there was a whole gorgeous world in Love’s Kingdom that I had never 
imagined, much less explored. I had scarcely a lewd thought about her. 
It was not till I saw her bared shoulders in evening dress that I stripped 
her in imagination and went almost wild in uncontrollable desire. 

In early June that year, three strangers came to the hotel, all cattle¬ 
men, I was told, but of a new sort: Reece and Dell and Ford, the “Boss”, 
as he was called. Reece was a tall dark Englishman, or rather Welshman, 
always dressed in brown leather riding-boots, cord-breeches and dark 
tweed cutaway coat: he looked a prosperous gentleman farmer; Dell 
was almost a copy of him in clothes, about middle height and sturdier— 
in fact an ordinary Englishman. The Boss was fully six feet, taller even 
than Recce with a hatchet-thin bronzed face and eagle profile—evidently 
a Western cattle-man from head to foot. The head-waiter told me about 
them and as soon as I saw them I had them transferred to a shady, cool 
table and saw that they were well waited on. 

A day or two afterwards we had made friends and a little later Reece 
got me measured for two pairs of cord-breeches and had promised to 
teach me how to ride. 

They were cow-punchers, he said with his strong English accent and 
were going down to the Rio Grande to buy cattle and drive theiajj^k 
to market here or in Kansas City. Cattle, it appeared, 
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in. South Texas for a dollar a head or less and fetched from fifteen to 
twenty dollars each in Chicago. 

*‘Of course we don’t always get through unscathed,” Reece remarked, 
“The Plain Indians—Cherokecs, Blackfeet and Sioux—take care of that; 
but one herd in two gets through and that pays big.” 

Reece fascinated me: he told me that Chihuahua was the Mexican 
province just across the Rio Grande from Texas and at once I resolved 
to go on the trail with these cow-punchers, if they’d take me. In two or 
three days Reece told me I shaped better at riding than anyone he had 
ever seen, though, he added, “when I saw your thick short legs I thought 
you’d never make much of a hand at it.” But I was strong and had 
grown nearly six inches in my year in the States and I turned in my toes 
as Reece directed and hung on to the English saddle by the grip of my 
knees till I was both tired and sore. 

One day I found out that Dell knew some poetry, literature too, and 
economics and that won me completely; when I asked them would they 
take me with them as a cowboy, they told me I’d have to ask the Boss, 
but there was no doubt he’d consent, and he consented, after one sharp 
glance. 

Then came my hardest task: I had to tell Kendrick and Mr. Cotton 
that I must leave. They were more than astonished: at first they took it 
to be a little trick to extort a rise in salary: when they saw it was sheer 
boyish adventure-lust they argued with me, but finally gave in. I promised 
to return to them as soon as I got to Chicago or got tired of cow- 
punching. I had nearly eighteen hundred dollars saved, which, by Mr. 
Cotton’s advice, I transferred to a Kansas City bank he knew well. 

On the tenth of June, we took train to Kansas City, the Gate at that 
time of the “Wild West”. In Kansas City I became aware of three more 
men belonging to the outfit: Bent, Charlie and Bob, the Mexican. 
Charlie, to begin with the least important, was a handsome American 
youth, blue-eyed and fair-haired, over six feet in height, very strong, 
careless, light-hearted; I always thought of him as a big, kind Newfound¬ 
land dog, rather awkward but always well-meaning. Bent was ten years 
older, a war veteran, dark, saturnine, purposeful; five feet nine or ten 
in height with muscles of whipcord and a mentality that was curiously 
difficult to fathom. Bob, the most peculiar and original man I had ever 
met up to that time, was a little dried-up Mexican, hardly five feet three 
in height, half Spaniard, half Indian, I believe, who might be thirty or 
fifty and who seldom opened his mouth except to curse all Americans 
in Spanish. Even Reece admitted that Bob could ride “above a bit” and 
knew more about cattle than anyone else in his world. Reece’s admiration 
directed my curiosity to the little man and I took every opportunity of 
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talking to him and of giving him cigars—a courtesy so unusual that at 
first he was half inclined to resent it. 

It appeared that these three men had been left in Kansas City to 
dispose of another herd of cattle and to* purchase stores needed at the 
ranch. They were all ready, so the next day we rode out of Kansas City, 
about four o’clock in the morning; our course roughly south by west. 
Everything was new and wonderful to me. In three days we had fmished 
with roads and farmsteads and were on the open prairie; in two or three 
days more, the prairie became die great plains which stretched four or 
five thousand miles from north to south with a breadth of some seven 
hundred. 

We covered about thirty miles a day: Bob sat in the wagon and drove 
the four mules, while Bent and Charlie made us coffee and biscuits in 
the morning and cooked us sow-belly and any game we might bring in 
for dinner and supper. There was a small keg of rye whisky on the wagon; 
but we kept it for snake-bite or some emergency. 

I became the hunter to the outfit, for it was soon discovered that by 
some sixth sense I could always find my way back to the wagon on a 
bee-line, and only Bob of the whole party possessed the same instinct. 
Bob explained it by muttering “No Americano!” The instinct itself, 
which has stood me in good stead more times than I can count, is in 
essence inexplicable: I feel the direction; but the vague feeling is 
strengthened by observing the path of the sun and the way the haulms 
of grass lean and the bushes grow. But it made me a valuable member of 
the outfit instead of a mere parasite midway between master and man. 
I had bought a shotgun and a Winchester rifle and revolver in Kansas 
City and Reece had taught me how to get weapons that would fit me, 
and this fact helped to make me a fair shot almost at once. But soon to 
my grief I found that I would never be a great shot; for Bob and Charlie 
and even Dell could see things far beyond my range of vision, I was 
short-sighted in fact through astigmatism, and even glasses, I discovered 
later, could not clear my blurred sight. 

It was the second or third disappointment of my life, the others being 
the conviction of my personal ugliness and the fact that I should always 
be too short and small to be a great fighter or athlete. 

As I went on in life I discovered more serious disabilities but they 
only strengthened my deep-seated resolve to make the most of any 
qualities I might possess, and meanwhile the Hfe was divinely new and 
strange and pleasureful. 

In about ten days we reached the ranch near Eureka; it was set in 
five thousand acres of prairie, a big frame dwelling, that would hold 
twenty men; but it wasn’t nearly so well built as the great, brick stable, 
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the pride of Reece’s eye, which would house forty horses and provide 
half a dozen with good loose-boxes besides, in the best English style. 

The house and stable were situated on a long billowy rise perhaps three 
hundred yards away from a good-sized creek which I soon christened 
Snake Creek, for snakes of all sorts and sizes simply swarmed in the 
brush and woodland of the banks. The big sitting-room of the ranch 
was decorated with revolvers and rifles of a dozen different kinds and 
pictures, strange to say, cut out of the illustrated papers: the floor was 
covered with buffalo and bear rugs and rarer skins of mink and beaver 
hung here and there on the wooden walls. We got to the ranch late 
one night and I slept in a room with Dell, he taking the bed while I rolled 
myself in a rug on die couch. But I slept like a top and next morning 
was out before sunrise to take stock, so to speak. An Indian lad showed 
me the stable and as luck would have it Blue Devil, a young marc, in a 
loose-box, all to herself and very uneasy. 

“What’s the matter with her?” I asked, and the Indian told me she 
had rubbed her car raw where it joins the head and the flies had got on 
it and plagued her: I went to the house and got Peggy, the mulatto cook, 
to fill a bucket with warm water and with this bucket and a sponge I 
entered the loose-box: Blue Devil came for me and nipped my shoulder 
but as soon as I clapped the sponge with warm water on her ear, she 
stopped biting and we soon became friends. That same afternoon, I led 
her out in front of the ranch saddled and bridled, got on her and walked 
her off as quiet as a lamb. “She’s yours!” said Recce; “but if she ever 
gets your foot in her mouth, you’ll know what pain is 1” 

It appeared that that was a little trick she had, to tug and tug at the 
reins till the rider let them go loose and then at once she would twist 
her head round, get the rider’s toes in her mouth and bite like a fiend. 
No one she disliked could mount her; for she fought like a man with her 
forefeet; but I never had any difficulty with her and she saved my life 
more than once. Like most feminine creatures she responded immediately 
to kindness and was faithful to affection. 

I am compelled to notice that if I tell the other happenings in this 
eventful year at as great length as I have told the incidents of the fort¬ 
night that brought me from Chicago to the ranch at Eureka, I should 
have to devote at least a volume to them, so I shall content myself with 
saying that two days after reaching the ranch we set out, ten men strong 
and two wagons filled with our clothes and provender and dragged by 
four mules each, to cover the twelve hundred miles to Southern Texas 
or New Mexico, where we hoped to buy five thousand or six thousand 
head of cattle at a dollar a head and drive them to Kansas City, the 
nearest train point. 
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When we got on the Great Trail a hundred miles from Fort Dodge, 
the days passed in absolute monotony. After sunset a light breeze usually 
sprang up to make the night pleasantly cool and we would sit and chat 
round the camp fire for an hour or two.. Strange to say the talk usually 
turned to bawdry or religion or the relations of capital and labour. It 
was curious how eagerly these rough cattle-men would often discuss 
the mysteries of this unintelligible world, and as a militant sceptic I soon 
got a reputation among them; for Dell usually backed me up, and his 
knowledge of books and thinkers seemed to us extraordinary. 

These constant evening discussions, this perpetual arguing, had an 
unimaginable effect on me. I had no books with me and I was often 
called on to deal with two or three different theories in a night: I had 
to think out the problems for myself and usually I thought them out 
when hunting by myself in the daytime. It was as a cow-puncher that 
I taught myself how to think—a rare art among men and seldom practised. 
Whatever originality I possess comes from the fact that in youth, while 
my mind was in process of growth, I was confronted with important 
modem problems and forced to think them out for myself and find 
some reasonable answer to the questionings of half a dozen different 
minds. 

I had got accustomed to spend all my spare time with Reece, Dell, 
Bob or the Boss, and from all of them I learned a good deal. In a short 
time I had exhausted the Boss and Reece; but Dell and Bob each in his 
own way was richly equipped, and while Dell introduced me to literature 
and economics, Bob taught me some of the mysteries of cow-punching 
and the peculiar morals of Texan cattle. Bob’s knowledge of cattle was 
uncanny and all I know I learned from him. 

Naturally I inquired about the Vidals; but no one seemed to have 
heard of them and though I did my best, the weeks passed without my 
finding a trace of them. I wrote, however, to the address Gloria had 
given me before leaving Chicago so that I might be able to forward any 
letters; but I had left Texas before I heard from her: indeed her letter 
reached me in the Fremont House when I got back to Chicago. She 
simply told me that they had crossed the Rio Grande and settled in 
their hacienda on the other side, where perhaps, she added coyly, I 
would pay them a visit some day. 

Rapidly the herd was got together. Early in July we started northwards 
driving before us some six thousand head of cattle which certainly hadn t 
cost five thousand dollars. That first year everything went well with us; 
we only saw small bands of Plain Indians and we were too strong for 
them. The Boss had allowed me to bring five himdred head of cattle 
on my own account: he wished to reward me, he said, for my incessant 
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hard work; but I was sure it was Reece and Dell who put the idea into 
his head. 

The fact that some of the cattle were mine made me a most watchful 
and indefatigable herdsman. More than once my vigilance, sharpened 
by Bob’s instinct, made a difference to our fortunes. In ten days more 
we were in Kansas City entraining, though we sold a fourth of our 
cattle there at about fifteen dollars a head. Wc reached Chicago about 
the first of October and put the cattle in the yards about the Michigan St. 
Depot. Next day we sold more than half the herd and I was lucky enough 
to get a purchaser at fifteen dollars a head for three hundred of my beasts. 
If it had not been for the Boss who held out for three cents a pound, I 
should have sold all I had. As it was I came out with more than five 
thousand dollars in the bank and felt myself another Croesus. 

Of course I stayed at the Fremont, and was excellently received. The 
management had slipped back a good deal, I thought, but I was glad 
that I was no longer responsible and could take my case in my inn. But 
my six months on the Trail had marked my very being. It made a 
workman of me and above all, it taught me that tense resolution, will¬ 
power, was the most important factor of success in life. I made up my 
mind to train my will by exercise as I would train a muscle. I had noticed 
a French saying that intensified my decision, celui qui veut, celui'~la peut — 
"‘he who wills, can.” My mind should govern me, not my appetites, I 
decided. 


CHAPTER VII : STUDENT LIFE AND LOVE 

MY SECOND BROTHER WILLIE, SIX YEARS OLDER THAN I WAS, HAD COME OUT 
to America and hearing of me in Kansas had located himself in Lawrence 
as a real-estate agent; he wrote asking me to join him. This quickened 
my determination to have nothing more to do with cow-punching. 
What was I to do now? I would see Willie and make up my 
mind. 

That railway journey to Lawrence, Kansas, is as vivid to me now 
as if it had taken place yesterday, yet it all happened more than fifty 
years ago. It was a blazing hot day and in the seat opposite to me was 
an old grey-haired man who appeared to be much troubled by the heat; 
he moved about restlessly, mopped his forehead, took off his coat and 
finally went out, probably to the open observation platform, leaving a 
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couple of books on his scat. I took one of them up heedlessly—^it was 
The Life and Death of Jason, by William Morris. I read a page or two, 
was surprised by the easy flow of the verse, but not gripped; so I picked 
up the other volume —Laus Veneris: Pdems and Ballads, by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. It opened at “Anactoria” and in a moment, I was 
carried away entranced as no poetry before or since has ever entranced 
me. Was there ever such poetry? Even the lighter verses were charming 
and the divine songs to Hugo and to Whitman; the superb Dedication, 
the last verse of which is a miracle: 

‘Though the many lights dwindle to one light. 

There is help if the heavens has one; 

Though the skies be discrowned of the sunlight 
And the eartli dispossessed of the sun: 

They have moonlight and sleep for repayment, 

When refreshed as a bride and set free, 

With stars and sea-winds in her raiment 
Night sinks on the sea.’ 

In a comfortable room at the Eldridge House, in the chief street of 
Lawrence, I met my brother. He was the picture of health and even better¬ 
looking than I had remembered liim: a man of five feet ten or so with 
a good figure and very handsome dark face: hair, small moustache and 
goatee beard jet-black, straight thin nose and superb long hazel eyes with 
black lashes. He might have stood for the model of a Greek god were it 
not that his forehead was narrow and his eyes set close. 

A few days after our first meeting, Willie proposed to me that I 
should lend him a thousand dollars and he would give me twenty-five 
per cent for the use of the money. When I exclaimed against the usurious 
rate, twelve per cent being the State limit, he told me he could lend a 
million dollars if he had it, at from three to five per cent a month on 
perfect security. So you see,” he wound up, “that I can easily afford to 
give you two hundred and fifty dollars a year for the use of your thousand: 
one can buy real estate here to pay fifty per cent a year; the country is 
only just beginning to be developed,” and so forth and so on in wildest 
optimism. The end of it was that he got my thousand dollars, leaving 
me with barely five hundred, but as I could live in a good boarding¬ 
house for four dollars a week, I reckoned that at the worst I had one 
carc-^free year before me and if Willie kept his promise, I would be free 
to do whatever I wanted to do for years to come. 

It was written that I was to have another experience in Lawrence 
much more important than anything to do with my brother. “Coming 
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events cast their shadows before/* is a poetic proverb, singularly inept; 
that great events arrive unheralded, were truer. 

One evening I went to a political meeting at Liberty Hall, near my 
hotel. The hall was packed: just behind me sat a man between two 
pretty grey-eyed girls. The man’s face attracted me even at first sight: 

I should be able to picture him, for even as I write his face conies before 
me as vividly as if the many long years that separate us were but the 
momentary closing of my eyes. 

The large eyes were hazel and set far apart under the white, over¬ 
hanging brow; the hair and whiskers were chestnut-brown tinged with 
auburn; but it was the eyes that drew and fascinated me, for they were 
luminous as no other eyes that I have ever seen; frank too, and kind, 
kind always. 

But his dress, a black frock coat, with low stand-up white collar and 
a narrow black silk tie, excited my snobbish English contempt. Both the 
girls, sisters evidently, were making up to him for all they were worth, 
or so it seemed to my jaundiced, envious eyes. 

There was the usual kind of speech: the farmers were right to combine; 
but the money-lords were powerful and after all farmers and bankers 
alike were Americans: Americans first and last and all the time! I heard 
eager cries from all parts of the hall for Professor Smith, and turning 
half round guessed that the good-looking young man was he, for his 
two girl admirers were persuading him to go on the platform. 

In a little while he went up amid great applause; a good figure of a 
man, rather tall, about five feet ten, slight, with broad shoulders. He 
began to speak in a thin tenor voice. “There was a manifest conflict of 
interests,” he said, “between the manufacturing Eastern States that 
demanded a high tariff on all imports and the farming West that wanted 
cheap goods and cheap rates of transport. 

“In essence, it’s a mere matter of arithmetic, a mathematical problem, 
demanding a compromise; for every country should establish its own 
manufacturing industries and be self-supporting. The obvious reform 
was indicated; the Federal government should take over the railways and 
run them for the farmers, while competition among American manu¬ 
facturers would ultimately reduce prices.” 

No one in the hall seemed to understand this “obvious reform”; but 
the speech called forth a hurricane of cheers and I concluded that there 
were a great many students from the State University in the audience. 

I don’t know what possessed me, but when Smith returned to his 
seat behind me between the two girls and they praised him to the skies, 
I got up and walked to the platform. 

“May I speak?” I asked the chairman. 
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“Sure/* he replied. “Your mmc?** 

“My name is Harris/* I answered, and the chairman, maiufestly 
regarding me as a great joke, announced that a Mr, Harris wished to 
address die meeting and he hoped the jfudience would give him a fair 
hearing even if his doctrines happened to be peculiar. As I faced them, 
the spectators shrieked with laughter: the house fairly rocked. I waited 
a full minute and then began: “How like Americans and Democrats,** I 
said, “to judge a man by the clothes he wears and the amount of hair he 
has on his face or the dollars in his jeans.’* 

There was instantaneous silence, the silence of surprise at least, and 
I went on to show what I had learned from Mill, that open competition 
was the law of Hfe, another name for the struggle for existence; that 
each country should concentrate its energies on producing the things it 
was best fitted to produce and trade these off against the products of other 
nations; this was the great economic law, the law of the territorial 
division of labour. 

“Americans should produce com and wheat and meat for the world,** 
I said, “and exchange these products for the cheapest English woollen 
goods and French silks and Irish linen. This would enrich the American 
farmer, develop all the waste American land and be a thousand times 
better for the whole country than taxing all consumers with high import 
duties to enrich a few Eastern manufacturers who were too inefficient 
to face the open competition of Europe. The American farmers,** I went 
on, “should organize with the labourers, for their interests are identical, 
and fight the Eastern manufaaurer, who is nothing but a parasite living 
on the brains and work of better men.” 

I bowed to the chairman and turned away, but the audience broke 
into cheers, and the cheering went on till I had got back to my place and 
resumed my seat. A few minutes later and I was touched on the back by 
Professor Smith. As I turned round he said smiling: “You gave me a 
good lesson: I’ll never make a public speaker and what I said doubtless 
sounded inconsequent and absurd; but if you’d have a talk with me, I 
think I could convince you that my theory will hold water.” 

“I’ve no doubt you could,’’ I broke in. 

“Are you free to-night?” he went on: I nodded. “Then come with 
me to my rooms. These ladies live out of town and we’ll put them in 
their buggy and then be free.” I bowed and out we went, I keeping 
myself resolutely in the background till the sisters had driven away; 
then we set off together to Professor Smith’s rooms, for our talk. 

If I could give a complete account of that talk, this poor page would 
glow with wonder and admiration all merged in loving reverence. We 
talked, or ratlier Smith talked, for I soon found he knew infinitely more 
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than I did, was able indeed to label my creed as that of Mill, bourgeois 

English economist*', he called him with smiling disdain. 

Ever memorable to me, sacred indeed, that first talk with the man 
who was destined to reshape my life and inspire it with some of his own 
high purpose. He introduced me to the communism of Marx and Engels 
and easily convinced me that land and its products, coal and oil, should 
belong to the whole commimity, which should also manage all industries 
for the public benefit. 

Day had dawned before we had done talking: then he told me he 
was Professor of Greek in the State University and hoped I would come 
and study with him when the schools opened again in October. ‘‘To 
think of you as a cowboy,** he said, “is impossible. You must give your 
brains a chance, and study.** 

“I’ve too little money,** I said, beginning to regret my loan to my 
brother. 

“I told you I am a Socialist,** Smith retorted, smiling. “I have three 
or four thousand dollars in the bank, take half of it and come to study,** 
and his luminous eyes held me: then it was true, after all; my heart 
swelled, jubilant, there were noble souls in this world who took little 
thought of money and lived for better things than gold. 

won’t take your money,** I said, with tears burning, “every herring 
should hang by its own head in these democratic days; but if you think 
enough of me to offer such help, 1*11 promise to come, though I fear you’ll 
be disappointed when you find how little I know, how ignorant I am. 
I’ve not been in school since I was fourteen.” 

“Come, we’ll soon make up the time lost,” he said. “By the bye, 
where are you staying?” “Eldridge House,” I replied. 

He brought me to the door and we parted; as I turned to go I saw 
the tall slight figure and the radiant eyes, and I went away into a new 
world that was the old, feeling as if I were treading on air. 

But even that meeting with Smith, wherein I reached the topmost 
height of golden hours, was set off, so to speak, by another happening of 
this wonder week. At the next table to me in the dining-room I had 
already remarked once or twice a httlc, middle-aged, weary-looking 
man who often began his breakfast with a glass of boiling water and 
followed it up with a baked apple drowned in rich cream. Brains, too, 
or sweetbreads he would cat for dinner and rice, not potatoes. When I 
looked surprised, he told me he had been up all night and had a weak 
digestion. Mayhew, he said, was his name and explained that if I ever 
wanted a game of faro or euchre or indeed anything else, he’d oblige 
me. I smiled; I could ride and shoot, I replied; but I was no good at car^. 

The day after my talk with Smith, Mayhew and I were both late for 
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supper: I sat long over a good meal and as he rose, he asked me if I would 
come across the street and see his “lay-out**! I went willingly enough, 
having nothing to do. The gambling-saloon was on the first floor of a 
building nearly opposite the Eldridge Hoflse: the place was wcU kept and 
neat, thanks to a coloured bar-tender and coloured waiter and a nigger 
of all work. The long room, too, was comfortably furnished and very 
brightly lit—altogether an attractive place. 

As luck would have it, while he was showing me round, a lady came 
in; Mayhew after a word or two introduced me to her as his wife. Mrs. 
Mayhew was then a woman of perhaps twenty-eight or thirty, with tall, 
lissom, slight figure and interesting rather than pretty face: her features 
were all good, her eyes even were large and blue-^rey: she would have 
been lovely if her colouring had been more pronounced: give her golden 
hair or red or black and she would have been a beauty: she was always 
tastefully dressed and had appealing, ingratiating manners. I soon found 
that she loved books and reading, and as Mayhew said he was going 
to be busy, I asked if I might see her home. She consented, smiling, 
and away we went. She lived in a pretty frame-house standing alone 
in a street that ran parallel to Massachusetts Street, nearly opposite to a 
large and ugly church. 

As she went up the steps to the door, I noticed that she had fine, neat 
ankles and I divined shapely limbs. While she was taking off her light 
cloak and hat, the lifting of her arms stretched her bodice and showed 
small round breasts: already my blood was lava and my mouth parched 
with desire. 

“You look at me strangely !*’ she said swinging round from the long 
mirror with a challenge on her parted lips. I made some inane remark. 
I couldn’t trust myself to speak frankly, but natural sympathy drew us 
together. I told her I was going to be a student and she wanted to know 
whether I could dance: I told her I could not, and she promised to teach 
me: “Lily Robins, a neighbour’s girl, will play for us any afternoon. 
Do you know the steps?” she went on and when I said “No”, she got 
up from the sofa, held up her dress and showed me the three polka steps 
which she said were the waltz steps too, only taken on a gUde. “What 
pretty ankles you have!” I ventured, but she appeared not to hear me. 
We sat on and on and I learned that she was very lonely: Mr. Mayhew 
away every night and nearly all day and nothing to do in that little 
dead-and-alive place. “Will you let me come in for a talk sometimes?” 
I asked. “Whenever you wish,” was her answer. As I rose to go and we 
were standing opposite to each other by the door, I said: “You know, 
Mn. Mayhew, in Europe when a man brings a pretty woman home, she 
rewards him with a kiss-” 
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“Really?” she scoffed, smiling. “That’s not a custom here.” 

“Are you less generous than they are?” I asked and the next moment 
I had taken her face in my hands and kissed her on the lips. She put her 
hands on my shoulders and looked into my eyes: “We’re going to be 
friends,” she said, felt it when I saw you: don’t stay away too long!” 

“Will you see me to-morrow afternoon?” I asked: “I want that 
dance lesson!” “Surely,” she replied, “I’ll tell Lily in the morning.” 
And once more our hands met: I tried to draw her to me for another 
kiss, but she held back with a smiling—“To-morrow afternoon!” “Tell 
me your name,” I begged, “so that I may think of it.” “Loma,” she 
rephed, “you funny boy 1 ” and I went my way with pulses hammering, 
blood aflame and hope in my heart. 

That same morning Willie recommended to me a pension kept by a 
Mrs. Gregory, an Englishwoman, the wife of an old Baptist clergyman, 
who would take good care of me for four dollars a week. Immediately 
I went with him to see her and was delighted to find that she lived only 
about a hundred yards from Mrs. Mayhew on the opposite side of the 
street. Mrs. Gregory was a large, motherly woman, evidently a lady, 
who had founded this boarding-house to provide for a rather feckless 
husband and two children, a big pretty girl, Kate, and a lad, a couple of 
years yoimger. Mrs. Gregory was delighted with my English accent, I 
believe, and showed me special favour at once by giving me a large 
outside room with its own entance and steps into the garden. 

In an hour I had paid my bill at theEldridge House and had moved in: 
I showed a shred of prudence by making Willie promise Mrs. Gregory 
that he would turn up each Saturday with the five dollars for my board; 
the dollar extra was for the big room. 

In due course I shall tell how he kept his promise and discharged his 
debt to me. For the moment everything was easily, happily settled. I 
went and ordered a decent suit of ordinary tweed and dressed myself up 
in my best suit to call upon Mrs. Mayhew after lunch. The clock crawled, 
but on the stroke of three I was at her door: a coloured maid admitted me. 

“Mrs. Mayhew,” she said in her pretty singing voice, “will be down 
right soon: I’ll go call Miss Lily.” 

In five minutes Miss Lily appeared, a dark slip of a girl with shining 
black hair, wide laughing mouth, temperamental thick red lips and grey 
eyes fringed with black lashes, she had hardly time to speak to me when 
Mrs. Mayhew came in: “I hope you two’ll be great friends,” she said 
prettily; “you’re both about the same age,” she added. 

In a few minutes Miss Lily was playing a waltz on the Steinway and 
with my arm round the slight, flexible waist of my inamorata I was 
trying to waltz. But alas, after a turn or two I became giddy and in spite 
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of all my resolution had to admit that I should never be able to dance, 

“You have gone very pale/’ Mrs. Mayhew said, “you must sit down 
on the sofa a little while/’ Slowly the giddiness left me: before I had 
entirely recovered Miss Lily with kindly words of sympathy had gone 
home and Mrs, Mayhew brought me in a cup of excellent coffee. I drank 
it down and was well at once. 

“You should go in and lie down,” said Mrs. Mayhew, still full of 
pity. “See!” and she opened a door, “there’s the guest bedroom all ready.” 
I saw my chance and went over to her: “if you’d come too,” I whispered 
and then, “the coffee has made me quite well: won’t you, Loma, give 
me a kiss? You don’t know how often I said your name last night, you 
dear!” and in a moment I had again taken her face and put my lips on 
hers. She gave me her lips this time and my kiss became a caress; but in 
a little while she drew away and said, “Let’s sit and talk, I want to know 
all you are doing.” So I seated myself beside her on the sofa and told 
her all my news. She thought I would be comfortable with the Gregorys. 
“Mrs. Gregory is a good woman,” she added, “and I hear the girl’s 
engaged to a cousin: do you think her pretty?” 

“I think no one pretty but you, Loma,” I said and I pressed her head 
down on the arm of the sofa and kissed her. Her lips grew hot: I was 
certain. In another moment she took the lead: “Someone might find us 
here,” she whispered, “iVe let the maid go: come up to my bedroom,” 
and she took me upstairs. 

Of course it is manifest that my subsequent liaison with Mrs. Mayhew 
had little or nothing to do with love. It was demoniac youthful sex-urge 
in me and much the same hunger in her and as soon as the desire was 
satisfied my judgment of her was as impartial, cool, as if she had always 
been indifferent to me. But with her I think there was a certain attach¬ 
ment and considerable tenderness. In intimate relations between the 
sexes it is rare indeed that the man gives as much to love as the woman. 


CHAPTER VIII : SOME STUDY, MORE LOVE 

supper at the Gregorys’ was almost over when i entered the 
dining-room; Kate and her mother and father and the boy Tommy were 
seated at the end of the table, taking their meal; the dozen guests had 
all finished and disappeared. Mrs. Gregory hastened to rise, and Kate 
got up to follow her mother into the neighbouring kitchen. 
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“Please don’t get up!“ I cried to the girl> “I’d never forgive myself 
for interrupting you; I’ll wait on myself or on you,’’ I added smiling, 
“if you wish anything ’* 

She looked at me with hard, indifferent eyes and sniffed scornfully. 
“If you’ll sit there,” she said, pointing to the other end of the table, “I’ll 
bring you supper; do you take coiffec or tea?” 

“Coffee, please,” I answered and took the seat indicated, at once 
making up my mind to be cold to her, while winning the other. Soon 
the boy began asking me had I ever seen any Indians—“in war-paint 
and armed, I mean,” he added eagerly. 

“Yes, and shot at them, too,’’ I replied smiling. Tommy’s eyes 
gleamed. “Oh, tell us!” he panted, and I knew I could always count on 
one good listener! 

“I’ve lots to tell, Tommy,” I said, “but now I must eat my supper 
at express rate or your sister’ll be angry,” I added as Kate came in with 
some steaming food; she pulled a face and shrugged her shoulders with 
contempt. 

“Where do you preach?” I asked the grey-haired father. “My 
brother says you’re really eloquent-” 

“Never eloquent,” he replied deprecatingly, “but sometimes very 
earnest perhaps, especially when some event of the day comes to point 
the Gospel story. . . He talked like a man of fair education, and I 
could see he was pleased at being drawn to the front. 

I spent the evening in putting out my half-dozen books, not forgetting 
my medical treatises, and then slept, the deep sleep of sex recuperation. 

The next morning I called on Smith again where he lived with the 
Reverend Mr. Kellogg, who was the Professor of English History in the 
University, Smith said, Kellogg was a man of about forty, stout and 
well kept, with a faded wife of about the same age. Rose, the pretty 
servant, let me in. I had a smile and warm word of thanks for her; she 
was astonishingly pretty, the prettiest girl I had seen in Lawrence, 
medium height and figure with quite lovely face and an exquisite rose- 
petal skin. She smiled at me; evidently my admiration pleased her. 

Smith, I found, had got books for me, Latin and Greek-English 
dictionaries, a Tacitus, too, and Xenophon’s Memorabilia with a Greek 
grammar. I insisted on paying for them all and then he began to talk. 
Tacitus he just praised for his superb phrases and the great portrait of 
Tiberius—“perhaps the greatest historical portait ever painted in words”. 
I had a sort of picture of King Edward the Fourth in my romantic head, 
but did not venture to trot it out. But soon, Smith passed to Xenophon 
and his portrait of Socrates as compared with that of Plato. I listened 
all ears, while he read out a passage from Xenophon, painting Socrates 
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with little human touches; I got him to translate every word literally and 
had a great lesson, resolving when I got home Td learn the whole page 
by heart. Smith was more than kind to me; he said I’d be able to enter 
the Junior Class and thus have only twd years to graduation. If Willie 
gave me back even five hundred dollars, I would be able to get through 
without care or work. 

Then Smith told me how he had gone to Germany after his American 
University; how he had studied there and then worked in Athens at 
ancient Greek for another year till he could talk classic Greek as easily 
as German. ‘‘There were a few dozen professors and students,” he said, 
“who met regularly and talked nothing but classic Greek; they were 
always trying to make the modem tongue just like the old.” He gave 
me a translation of Das Kapital of Marx, and in fifty ways inspired and 
inspirited me to renewed effort. 

I came back to the Gregorys’ for dinner and discussed in my own 
mind whether I should go to Mrs. Mayhew’s as I had promised or work 
at Greek; I decided to work and then and there made a vow always 
to prefer work, a vow more honoured in the breach, I fear, than in the 
observance. But at least I wrote to Mrs. Mayhew excusing myself and 
promising her the next afternoon. Then I set myself to learn by heart 
the two pages in the Memorabilia, 

That evening I sat near the end of the table; die head of it was taken 
by the University Professor of Physics, a dull pedant! 

Every time Kate came near me I was ceremoniously pohte: “Thank 
you very much! It is very kind of you!” and not a word more. As soon 
as I could, I went to my room to work. 


The next few days passed in reading the books Smith had lent me, 
especially Das Kapital, the second book of which, with its frank exposure 
of the English factory system, was simply enthralling. I read some of 
Tacitus, too, and Xenophon with a crib, and learned a page of Greek 
every day by heart, and whenever I felt tired of work I laid siege to 
Kate. That is, I continued my plan of campaign: one day I called her 
brother into my room and told him true stories of buffalo hunting and 
of fighting with Indians; another day I talked theology with the father, 
or drew the dear mother out to teU of her girlish days in Cornwall. “I 
never thought I’d come down to work like this in my old age; but then 
children take all and give Uttle; I was no better as a girl; I remember”— 
and I got a scene of her brief courtship! 

I had won the whole household long before I said a word to Kate 
beyond the merest courtesies. A week or so passed like this till one day 
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I held them all after dinner while I told the story of our raid into Mexico. 
I took care, of course, that Kate was out of the room. Towards the end 
of my tale, Kate came in; at once I hastened to the end abruptly and, 
after excusing myself, went into the garden. 

Half an hour later I saw she was in my room tidying up; I took 
thought and then went up the outside steps. As soon as I saw her, I 
pretended surprise: “I beg your pardon,” I said, “fll just get a book and 
go at once; please don’t let me disturb you!” and I pretended to look 
for the book. 

She turned sharply, and looked at me fixedly. “Why do you treat 
me like this?” she burst out, shaking with indignation. 

“Like what?” I repeated, pretending surprise. “You know quite 
well,” she went on angrily, hastily: “at first I thought it was chance, 
unintentional; now I know you mean it. Whenever you’re talking or 
telling a story, as soon as I come into the room you stop and hurry away 
as if you hated me. Why? Why?” she cried with quivering lips, “What 
have I done to make you dislike me so?” and the tears gathered in her 
lovely eyes. 

I felt the moment had come; I put my hands on her shoulders and 
looked with my whole soul into her eyes. “Did you never guess, Kate, 
that it might be love, not hate?” I asked. 

“No, no!” she cried, the tears falling, “love doesn’t act like that!” 

“Fear to miss love does, I can assure you,” I cried, “I thought at first 
that you disliked me and already I had begim to care for you” (my arms 
went round her waist and I drew her to me), “to love you and want you. 
Kiss me, dear,” and at once she gave me her lips. 

Suddenly she looked at me gaily, brightly, while heaving a big sigh 
of relief. “I’m glad, glad!” she said, “if you only knew how hurt I was 
and how I tortured myself; one moment I was angry, then I was sad. 
Yesterday I made up my mind to speak, but to-day I said to myself, I’ll 
just be obstinate and cold as he is and now”—and of her own accord she 
put her arms round my neck and kissed me, “you are a dear, dear! 
Anyway, I love you!” 

“You mustn’t give me those bird-pecks!” I exclaimed, “those are 
not kisses: I want your lips to open and cling to mine.” She flushed, but 
at first didn’t understand, then suddenly she blushed rosy red and fairly 
ran from the room. 

I exulted: I knew I had won: I must be very quiet and reserved and 
the bird would come to the lure; I felt exultingly certain! 

Meanwhile I spent nearly every morning with Smith; golden hours! 
Always, always before we parted, he showed me some new beauty or 
revealed some new truth; he seemed to me the most wonderful creature 
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in this strange, sunlit world. I used to hang entranced on his eloquent 
lips. (Strai^e! I was sixty-five before I found such a hero-worshipper 
as I was to Smith, who was then only four or five and twenty!) He 
made me know all the Greek dramatists, Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides, and put them for me in a truer light than English or German 
scholars have set them yet. He knew that Sophocles was the greatest, 
and from his lips I learned every chorus in the Oedipus Rex and Colonens 
before I had completely mastered the Greek grammar; indeed, it was 
the supreme beauty of the literature that forced me to learn the language. 
In teaching me the choruses, he was careful to point out that it was 
possible to keep the measure and yet mark the accent too; in fact, he 
made classic Greek a living language to me, as living as English. And 
he would not let me neglect Latin; in the first year with him I knew the 
poems of Catullus by heart, almost as well as I knew Swinburne. Thanks 
to Professor Smith I had no difficulty in entering the Junior Class at the 
University; in fact, after my first three or four months* work I was 
easily the first in the class, which included Ned Stevens, the brother of 
Smith’s inamorata. I soon discovered that Smith was heels over head in 
love with Kate Stevens, shot through the heart, as Mercutio would say, 
with a fair girl’s blue eye! 

And small wonder, for Kate was lovely. A little above middle height 
with slight, rounded figure and most attractive face: the oval, a thought 
long, rather than round, with dainty, perfect features, lit up by a pair 
of superlative grey-blue eyes, eyes by turns delightful and reflective and 
appealing that mirrored a really extraordinary intelligence. She was 
in the Senior Class, and afterwards for years held the position of Professor 
of Greek in the University. I shall have something to say of her in a 
future part of this history for I met her again in New York nearly fifty 
years later. But in 1872 or ’73, her brother Ned, a handsome lad of 
eighteen who was in my class, interested me more. The only other 
member of the Senior Class of that time was a fine fellow, Ned Bancroft, 
who later came to France with me to study. 

At this time, curiously enough, Kate Stevens was by way of being 
engaged to Ned Bancroft; but already it was plain that she was in love 
with Smith and my outspoken admiration of Smith helped her, I hope, 
as I am sure it helped him, to a better mutual understanding. Bancroft 
accepted the situation with extraordinary self-sacrifice, losing neither 
Smith’s nor Kate’s friendship: I have seldom seen nobler self-abnegation; 
indeed his high-mindedness in this crisis was what first won my admira¬ 
tion and showed me his other fine qualities. 

Almost in the beginning I had serious disquietude; every little while 
Smith was ill and had to keep his bed for a day or two. There was no 
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explanation of this illness which puzzled me and caused me a cqtam 
anxiety. 

One day in midwinter there was a new development. Smith was in 
doubt how to act and confided in me. He had found Professor Kellogg, in 
whose house he lived, trying to kiss the pretty help, Rose, entirely 
against her will. Smith was emphatic on this point, the girl was struggling 
angrily to free herself, when by chance he interrupted them. 

I relieved Smith’s solemn gravity a little by roaring with laughter: the 
idea of an old professor and clergyman trying to win a young girl by 
force filled me with amusement: ‘‘What a fool the man must be!” was 
my English judgment; Smith took the American high moral tone 
at first. 

“Think of his disloyalty to his wife in the same house,” he cried, 
“and then the scandal if the girl talked, and she’s sure to talk!” 

“Sure not to talk,” I corrected, “girls arc afraid of the effect of such 
revelations; besides a word from you asking her to shield Mrs. Kellogg 
will ensure her silence.” 

“Oh, I camiot advise her,” cried Smith, “I will not be mixed up in 
it: I told Kellogg at the time I must leave the house, yet I don’t know 
where to go. It’s too disgraceful of him! His wife is really a dear woman!” 

For the first time I became conscious of a rooted difference between 
Smith and myself: his high moral condemnation on very insufficient 
data seemed to me childish; but no doubt many of my readers will think 
my tolerance a proof of my shameless libertinism! However, I jumped 
at the opportunity of talking to Rose on such a scabrous matter and at 
the same time solved Smith’s difficulty by proposing that he should 
come and take room and board with the Gregorys—a great stroke of 
practical diplomacy on my part, or so it appeared to me; for thereby I 
did the Gregorys, Smith and myself an immense, an incalculable service. 
Smith jumped at the idea, asked me to see about it at once and let him 
know, and then rang for Rose. 

She came half scared, half angry, on the defensive, I could see; so I 
spoke first, smiling: “Oh, Rose,” I said, “Professor Smith has been 
telling me of your trouble: but you ought not to be angry: for you arc so 
pretty that no wonder a man wants to kiss you: you must blame your 
lovely eyes and mouth-” 

Rose laughed outright: she had come expecting reproof and found 
sweet flattery. 

“There’s only one thing, Rose,” I went on: “the story would hurt 
Mrs. Kellogg if it got out and she’s not very strong, so you must say 
nothing about it, for her sake: that’s what Professor Smith wanted to say 
to you,” I added. “I’m not likely to tell,” cried Rose: “I’ll soon forget 
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all about it, but I guess Td better get another job: he’s liable to try again 
though I gave him a good hard slap,” and she laughed merrily. 

“Im so glad for Mrs. Kellogg’s sake,” said Smith gravely, “and if I 
can help you to get another place, please call upon me.” 

“I guess ril have no difficulty,” said Rose flippantly with a shade of 
dislike of the Professor’s solemnity. “Mrs. Kellogg will give me a good 
character,” and the healthy young minx grinned; “besides Tm not sure 
but ril go stay home a spell. Tm fed up with working and would like 
a holiday, and Mother wants me-” 

“Where do you live. Rose?” I asked with a keen eye for future 
opportunities. “On the other side of the river,” she replied, “next doc)r 

to Elder Conklin’s, where your brother boards-” she added 

smiling. 

When Rose went I begged Smith to pack his boxes for I would get 
him the best room at the Gregorys’ and I assured him it was really large 
and comfortable and would hold all his books, etc., and off I went to 
make my promise good. On the way I set myself to think how I could 
turn the kindness I was doing the Gregorys to the advantage of my love. 
I decided to make Kate a partner in the good deed, or at least a herald of 
the good news. So when I got home I rang the bell in my room and, as 
I had hoped, Kate answered it. When I heard her footsteps I was shaking, 
hot with desire and now I wish to describe a feeling I then first began 
to notice in myself. I longed to take possession of the girl, so to speak, 
abruptly, but already I knew enough to realize certainly that girls prefer 
gentle and courteous approaches. So I said, “Come in, Kate!” gravely; 
“I want to ask you whether the best bedroom is still free and if you’d 
like Professor Smith to have it, if I could get him to come here?” 

“I’m sure Mother would be delighted,” she exclaimed. 

I could only wait and think. One thing was fixed in me, I must make 
her mine before Smith came: he was altogether too fascinating, I thought, 
to be trusted with such a pretty girl. 

Oh, how that dinner lagged! Mrs. Gregory thanked me warmly for 
my kindness to them all (which seemed to me pleasantly ironical I) and 
Mr. Gregory followed her lead; but at length every one had finished and 
I went up to my room, and a little later Kate put her lovely face in at 
the door, and slipped inside. 

It was a good time later when a knock came to the door. “Come in!” 
I cried and the coloured maid came in with a note: “A lady's just left it,” 
said Jenny. I saw it was from Mrs. Mayhew, so I crammed it into my 
pocket saying regretfully: “I must answer it soon.” Kate excused herself 
and after a long, long kiss went to prepare supper while I read Mrs. 
Mayhew’s note, which was short if not exactly sweet. 
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‘‘Eight days and no Frank, and no news; you cannot want to kill me; 
come to-day, if possible. Loma.” 

I replied at once, saying I would come on the morrow, that I was 
installing Smith in my boarding-house and was so busy I didn’t know 
where to turn, but would be with her sure on the morrow and I signed 
“Your Frank”. 

That afternoon at five o’clock Smith came and I helped to arrange 
his books and make him comfortable. 


CHAPTER IX : MY FIRST VENUS 

I MEANT TO WRITE NOTfflNG BUT THE TRUTH IN THESE PAGES; YET NOW 
I am conscious that my memory has played a trick on me. Memory is 
an artist in what painters call foreshortening; events, that is, which took 
months to happen, it crushes together into days, passing, so to speak, from 
mountain-top to moimtain-top of feeling, and so the effect of passion is 
heightened by the partial elimination of time. I can do nothing more 
than warn my readers that in reality some of the incidents I shall narrate 
were separated by weeks and sometimes by months, that the nuggets of 
gold were occasional “finds” in a desert. 

It was with my knowledge as with my passions; day after day 1 
worked feverishly. Whenever I met a passage such as the building of the 
bridge in Caesar, I refused to burden my memory with the dozens of 
new words because I thought, and still think, Latin comparatively 
unimportant: the nearest to a great man the Latins ever produced being 
Tacitus or Lucretius. No sensible person would take the trouble to 
master a language in order to gain acquaintance with the second-rate. 
But new words in Greek were precious to me like new words in English, 
and I used to memorize every passage studded with them, save choruses 
like that of the birds in Aristophanes, where he names birds unfamiliar 
to me in hfe. Smith, I found, knew all such words in both languages. 
I asked him one day, and he admitted that he had read everything in 
ancient Greek, following the example of Hermann, the famous German 
scholar, and believed he knew almost every word. 

I did not desire any such pedantic perfection. I make no pretension 
to scholarship of any sort and indeed learning of any kind leaves me 
indifferent unless it leads to a fuller xmderstanding of beauty, or that 
widening of the spirit by sympathy that is another name for wisdom. But 
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what I wish to emphasize here is that in the first year with Smith I 
learned by heart dozens of choruses from the Greek dramatists and the 
whole of the Apologia and Crito of Plato, having guessed then and still 
believing that the Crito is a model short story, more important than any 
of even Plato’s speculations. Plato and Sophocles! It was worth while 
spending five years of hard labour to enter into their intimacy and make 
them sister-spirits of one’s soul. 

If I could tell what Smith’s daily companionship now did for me, I 
would hardly need to write this book; for like all I have written, some of 
the best of it belongs as much to him as to me. In his presence for the 
first year and a half, I was merely a sponge, absorbing now this truth 
now that, hardly conscious of an original impulse. Yet all the time, too, 
as will be seen, I was advising him and helping him from my knowledge 
of hfe. Our relation was really rather like that of a small, practical 
husband witli some wise and infinitely learned Aspasia! I want to say 
here in contempt of probability that in all our years of intimacy, living 
together for over three years side by side, I never found a fault in him 
of character or of sympathy, save the one that drew him to his death. 

Now I must leave him for the moment and turn again to Mrs 
Mayhew, Of course I went to her that next afternoon even before three. 
She met me without a word so gravely that I did not even kiss her: but 
began explaining what Smith was to me, and how I could not do enough 
for him who was everything to my mind as she was (God help me!) to 
my heart and body, and I kissed her cold lips while she shook her head 
half sadly, 

“We have a sixth sense, we women, when we are in love,” she cried: 
“I feel a new influence in you; I scent danger in the air you bring with 
you; don’t ask me to explain, I can’t; but my heart is heavy and cold as 
death. ... If you leave me, there’ll be a catastrophe: the fall from such 
a height of happiness must be fatal. ... If you can feel pleasure away 
from me, you no longer love me.” 

As usual, her intensity chilled me a little. Suddenly I heard steps 
going away from the door, light stealing steps; who could it be, the 
servant or-? 

Loma had heard them too; she listened intently while her great eyes 
wandered in thought. I knew I could leave the riddle to her; it was my 
task to reassure and caress her. 

I got up and went over to the open window, and suddenly I saw Lily 
run quickly across the grass and disappear in the next house: so she was 
the listener! When I recalled Loma’s words I smiled to myself. If Lily 
tried to explain them to herself, she would have an uneasy hour, I guessed. 

While Loma went out hastily to convince herself, I think, that her 
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4 airky had not spied on her, I waited in the sitting-room; I must warn 
Loma that my ‘‘studies” would only allow me to give one day a week to 
our pleasures. 

‘‘Oh!” she cried, turning pale as I explained, ‘‘didn^t I know it!” 

“But, Loma,” I pleaded, “didn’t you say you could do without me 
altogether if it was for my good!” 

“No, no, no! a thousand times no!” she cried, “I said if you were 
with me always, I could do without passion; but this starvation fare once 
a week! Go, go !” she cried, “or I’ll say something I’ll regret. Go !” and 
she pushed me out of the door, and thinking it better in view of the 
future, I went. 

The tmth is, I was glad to get away: novelty is the soul of passion. 
On my way home I thought oftener of the shm, dark figure of Lily than 
of the woman whose body was now famihar to me. 

When we went down to supper that evening I introduced Smith to 
Kate: they were just polite; but when she turned to me she scanned 
me curiously, her brows lifting in a gesture of “I know what I know” 
which was to become familiar to me in the sequel. 

Later on I went downstairs to the dining-room, hoping to find Kate 
alone: I was lucky; she had persuaded her mother, who was tired, to go 
to bed and was just finishing her tidying up. 

“I want you so, Kate,” I said, trying to kiss her: she drew her head 
aside. “That’s why you’ve kept away all afternoon, I suppose”; and she 
looked at me with sidelong glance. An inspiration came to me: “Kate,” 
I exclaimed, “I had to be fitted for my new clothes!” “Forgive me,” 
she cried at once, that excuse being valid: “I thought, I feared—oh. I’m 
suspicious without reason, I know, am jealous without cause, there! I 
confess!” and the great hazel eyes turned on me full of love. 

“All right,” I said, turning away, “if you are resolved to be mean to 

tf 

me- 

“Mean to you!” she cried, catching me and swinging me roimd 
“I could easier be mean to myself. I’m glad you want to see me, glad 
and proud, and to-night, if you’ll leave your door open, I’ll come to 
you,” and she gave her soul in a kiss. 

“Isn’t it risky?” I asked, 

“I tried the stairs this afternoon,” she glowed, “they don’t creak: no 
one will hear, so don’t sleep or I’ll surprise you.” 

For the fixst time in my life I notice here that the writer’s art is not 
only inferior to reality in keenness of sensation and emotion; but also 
more same, monotonous even, because incapable of showing the tiny, yet 
ineffable differences of the same feeling which difference of personality 
brings with it. I seem to be repeating myself in describing Kate’s love 
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after Mrs. Mayhew’s, making the girFs feelings a fainter replica of the 
woman's. In reality the two were completely different. Mrs. Mayhcw s 
feelings long repressed flamed with the heat of an afternoon in July or 
August; while in Kate's one felt the freshness and cool of a summer 
morning, shot through with the suggestion of heat to come. And this 
comparison even is inept because it leaves out of account the eficct 
of Kate's beauty, the great hazel eyes, the rosied skin, the superb figure. 
Besides there was a glamour of the spirit about Kate. Lorna Mayhew 
would never give me a new note that didn't spring from passion; in Kate 
I felt a spiritual personality and the thrill of undeveloped possibilities. 

I had not been four months with the Gregorys' when Kate told me 
that my brother Wilhe had ceased to pay my board for more than a 
fortnight; she added sweetly: 

‘ Jt doesn't matter, dear, but I thought you ought to know and I'd 
hate any one to hurt you, so I took it on myself to tell you." I kissed 
her, said it was sweet of her, and went to find WiUie. He made excuses, 
voluble but not convincing, and ended up by giving me a cheque while 
begging me to tell Mrs. Gregory that he, too, would come and board 
with her. 

The incident set me thinking. I made Kate promise to tell me if he 
ever failed again to pay what was due and I used the happening to excuse 
myself to Loma. I went to see her and told her that I must think at once 
of earning my living. I had still some five hundred dollars left but wanted 
to be beforehand with need; besides it gave me a good excuse for not 
visiting her even weekly. “I must work!" I kept repeating, though I was 
ashamed of the lie. 

That same evening I got a note from Loma, saying her husband 
wanted to see me. 

I met the little man in the sitting-room, and he proposed that I should 
come to his rooms every evening after supper and sit in a chair near the 
door reading; but with a Colt's revolver handy, so that no one could rob 
him and get away with the plunder. 

'Td feel safer," he ended up, “and my wife tells me you're a sure 
shot and used to a wild Hfe; what do you say? I'd give you sixty dollars 
a month and more than half the time you'd be free before midnight." 

“It's very kind of you," I exclaimed, with hot cheeks, “and very kind 
of Mrs. Mayhew too; I'll do it and I beg you to beUeve that no one w^ill 
bother you and get away with a whole skin," and so it was settled. 

Aren't women wonderful! In half a day she had solved my difficulty 
and I found the hours spent in Mayhew's gambling-rooms were more 
valuable than I had dreamed. The average man reveals himself in gaming 
more than in love or drink, and I was astonished to discover that many of 
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the so-callcd best citizens had a flutter with Mayhcw from time to time, 
I don’t believe they had a fair deal, he won too constantly for that; but 
it was none of my business so long as the clients accepted the results, and 
he often showed kindness by giving back a few dollars after he had skinned 
a man of all he possessed. 

Naturally the fact that I was working with her husband threw me 
more into Mrs. Mayhew’s society: twice or so a week I had to spend the 
afternoon with her, and the constraint irked me. Kate, too, objected to 
my visits: she had too mudh pride to speak openly but one day she had 
seen me go in to Mrs. Mayhew’s and I think divined the rest; for at first 
she was cold to me and drew away even from my kisses. “You’ve chilled 
me,” she cried, “I don’t think I shall ever love you again entirely.” Of 
course I promised fidelity; but I was surprised to feel that my desire for 
Kate, too, was beginning to cool. 

The arrangement with the Mayhews came to an imexpected and 
untimely end. Mayhew now and then had a tussle with another gambler, 
and after I had been with him about three months, a gambler from 
Denver had a great contest with him and afterwards proposed that they 
should join forces and that Mayhew should come to Denver. “More 
money to be made there in a week,” he declared, “than in Lawrence in 
a month.” Finally he persuaded Mayhew, who was wise enough to say 
nothing to his wife till the whole arrangement was fixed. She raved, but 
could do nothing save give in, and so we had to part. 

I saw them off at the station. Lorna had made me promise to write 
often, and swore she would write every day, and she did send me short 
notes daily for a fortnight. Then came gaps ever lengthening: “Denver 
society is pleasant and a Mr. Wilson, a student, is assiduous: he 
comes every day,” she wrote. Excuses finally, Uttle hasty notes, and in 
two months her letters were formal, cold; in three months they had 
ceased altogether. 

The break did not surprise me. I had taught her that youth was the 
first requisite in a lover for a woman of her type; she had doubtless put 
my precepts into practice; Mr. Wilson was probably as near the ideal as I 
was and very much nearer to hand. 

The passions of the senses demand propinquity and satisfaction, and 
nothing is more forgetful than pleasures of the flesh. If Mrs. Mayhew 
had given me little, I had given her even less of my better self. 
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so FAR I HAD HAD MORE GOOD FORTUNE THAN FALLS TO THE LOT OF 

most youths starting in life; now I was to taste ill-luck and be tried as 
with fire. I had been so taken up with my own concerns that I had 
hardly given a thought to public affairs; now I was forced to take a wider 
view. 

One day Kate told me that Willie was heavily in arrears; he had gone 
back to Deacon Conklin’s to live on the other side of the Kaw River 
and I had naturally supposed that he had paid up everything before 
leaving. Now I found that he owed the Gregorys sixty dollars on his 
own account, and more than that on mine. 

I went across to him really enraged. If he had warned me, I should 
not have minded so much; but to leave the Gregorys to tell me made me 
positively dislike him, and I did not know then the full extent of his 
selfishness. Years later my sister told me that he had written time and 
again to my father and got money from him, alleging that it was for me, 
and that I was studying and couldn’t earn anything. “Willie kept us 
poor, Frank,” she said, and I could only bow my head; but if I had 
known this fact at the time, it would have changed all my relations with 
Wilhe. 

As it was, I found him in the depths. Carried away by his optimism, 
he had bought real estate in 1871 and 1872, mortgaged it for more than 
he gave and as the boom continued, he had repeated this game time and 
again till on paper and in paper he reckoned he had made a hundred 
thousand dolloars. This he had told me and I was glad of it for his sake, 
unfeignedly glad. 

It was easy to see that the boom and inflation period had been based at 
first on the extraordinary growth of the country through the immigration 
and trade that had followed the Civil War. But the Franco-German war 
had wasted wealth prodigiously, deranged trade, too, and diverted com¬ 
merce into new channels. France and then England first felt the shock; 
London had to call in monies lent to American railways and other 
enterprises. Bit by bit even American optimism was overcome, for 
immigration in 1871 and 1872 fell off greatly and the foreign calls for 
cash exhausted the banks. The crash came in 1873; nothing like it was 
seen again in these States till the slump of 1907 which led to the founding 
of the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Willie’s fortune melted almost in a moment; this mortgage and that 
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had to be met and could only be met by forced sales with no buyers 
except at minimum values. When I talked to him, he was almost in 
despair; no money; no property; all lost; the product of three years^ 
hard work and successful speculation all swept away. Could I help him? 
If not, he was ruined. He told me then he had drawn all he could from 
my father; naturally I promised to help him; but first I had to pay the 
Gregorys, and to my astonishment he begged me to let him have the 
money instead. “Mrs. Gregory and all of 'em like you," he pleaded, 
“they can wait. I cannot; I know of a purchase that could be made that 
would make me rich again!" 

That evening I paid the Gregorys Willie's debt and my own, and 
did not send him the balance of what I possessed as I had promised; but 
instead, a letter telling him I had preferred to cancel his debt to the 
Gregorys. 

Next day he came and assured me he had promised monies on the 
strength of my promise, had bought a hundred crates, too, of chickens to 
ship to Denver, and had already an offer from the Mayor of Denver at 
double what he had given. I read the letters and wire he showed me and 
let him have four hundred dollars, which drained me and kept me poor 
for months. 

Looking back I understand that it was probably the slump of 1873 
that induced the Mayhews to go to Denver; but after they left, I was at 
a loose end for some months, I could not get work, though I tried every¬ 
thing; I was met everywhere with the excuse: “Hard times: hard times!" 
At length I took a place as waiter in Eldridge House, the only job I could 
find that left most of the forenoon free for the University. Smith disliked 
this new departure of mine and told me he would soon find me a better 
post, and Mrs. Gregory was disgusted and resentful—^partly out of snob¬ 
bishness, I think. From this time on I felt her against me and gradually 
she undermined my influence with Kate: I soon knew I had fallen in 
public esteem too, but not for long. 

Suddenly Smith got a bad cold: Lawrence is nearly a thousand feet 
above sea-level and in winter can be as icy as the Pole. He began to 
cough, a nasty little dry hacking cough; I persuaded him to see a doctor 
and then to have a consultation, the result being that the specialists all 
diagnosed tuberculosis and recommended immediate change to the 
milder east. For some reason or other, I believe because an editorial post 
on the Press in Philadelphia was offered to him, he left Lawrence and 
took up his residence in the Quaker City. 

His departure had notable results for me. First of all, the spiritual 
effea astonished me. As soon as he went, I began going over all he had 
taught me, especially in economics and metaphysics. Bit by bit I came 
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to the conclusion that his Marxian communism was only half the truth 
and probably the less important half; his Hegelianism, too, which I have 
hardly mentioned, was pure moonshine, in my opinion: extremely 
beautiful at moments, as the moon is when silvering purple clouds. 
‘‘History is the development of the Spirit in time’*, “Nature is the pro¬ 
jection of the idea in space”, sounds wonderful; but it’s moonshiny, and 
not very enlightening. 

In the first three months of Smith’s absence, my own individuality 
sprang upright, like a sapling that has long been bent almost to breaking, 
so to speak, by a superincumbent weight, and I began to grow with a 
sort of renewed youth. Now for the first time, when about nineteen years 
of age, I came to self-consciousness as Frank Harris and began to deal 
with life in my own way, and always in future under the name of Frank. 

As soon as I returned from Eldridge House to lodge with the Gregorys 
again, Kate showed herself Just as kind to me as ever; she would come to 
my room twice or thrice a week and was always welcome; but again and 
again I felt that her mother was intent on keeping us apart as much as 
possible and at length she arranged that Kate should pay a visit to some 
English friends who were settled in Kansas City. Kate postponed the visit 
several times: but at length she had to yield to her mother’s entreaties 
and advice. I proposed to accompany Kate, and spend the whole night 
with her in some Kansas City hotel. 

We got to the hotel about ten and bold as brass I registered as Mr. 
and Mrs. William Wallace and went up to our room with Kate’s luggage, 
my heart beating in my throat. Kate, too, was “all of a quiver” as she 
confessed to me a little later; but what a night we had! Kate resolved to 
show me all her love and gave herself to me passionately; but she never 
took the initiative, I noticed, as Mrs. Mayhew used to do. 

The next morning, after getting Kate an excellent breakfast, I put her 
in a cab and she reached her friend’s house just at the proper time; but 
the girl-friend could never understand how they had missed each other 
at the station. I returned to Lawrence the same day. 

A little later I got depressing news from Smith. His cough had not 
diminished and he missed our companionship; there was a hopelessness 
in the letter which hurt my very heart, but what could I do ? I could only 
keep on working hard at law, while using every spare moment to increase 
my income. 

The haste of this narrative has many unforeseen drawbacks; it makes 
it appear as if I had conquest after conquest, and little or no difficulty 
in my efforts to win love. In reality my half-dozen victories were spread 
out over nearly as many years, and time and again I met rebuiB and 
refusals quite sufficient to keep even my conceit in decent bounds. But I 
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want to emphasize the fact that success in love, like success in every 
department of life, falls usually to the tough man unwearied in pursuit. 

It is not the handsomest man, or the most virile, who has most success 
with women, though both qualities smooth the way; but that man who 
pursues them most assiduously, flatters them most constantly and cleverly, 
and always insists on taking the girfs “No” for consent, her reproofs for 
endearments, and even a little crossness for a new charm. 

Above all, it is necessary to push forward after every refusal, for as 
soon as a girl refuses, she is apt to regret and may grant then what she 
expressly denied the moment before. Yet I could give dozens of instances 
where assiduity, love-looks and words were all ineffective, so much so 
that I should never say with Shakespeare: “He’s not a man who cannot 
win a woman.” I have generally found, too, that the easiest to win were 
the best worth winning for me, for women have finer senses for suitability 
in love than any man. 

Early that autumn Bradlaugh came to lecture in Liberty Hall on the 
French Revolution—a giant of a man with a great head, rough-hewn, 
irregular features and stentorian voice; no better figure of a rebel could 
be imagined. I knew he had been an English private soldier for a dozen 
years; but I soon found that in spite of his passionate revolt against the 
Christian religion and all its cheap moralistic conventions, he was a 
convinced individualist and saw nothing wrong in the despotism of 
money which had already established itself in Britain, though condemned 
by Carlyle at the end of his French Revolution as the vilest of all tyrannies. 

As the year wore on, Smith’s letters called for me more and more 
insistently, and at length I went to join him in Philadelphia. 


CHAPTER XI : EMERSON, WHITMAN, BRET HARTE 

SMITH MET ME AT THE STATION*, HE WAS THINNER THAN EVER, AND THE 

wretched little cough shook him very often in spite of some lozenges that 
the doctor had given him to suck. I began to be alarmed about him and I 
soon came to the belief that the damp climate of the Quaker City was 
worse for him than the thin, dry Kansas air. But he believed in his 
doctors. 

One day Smith talked to me of Emerson and confessed he had got an 
introduction to him, and had sent it on to the philosopher with a request 
for an interview. He wished me to accompany him to Concord. I con- 
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scntcd, but without any enthusiasm; Emerson was then an unknown 
name to me. Smith read me some of his poetry and praised it highly 
though I could get little or nothing out of it. When young men now 
show me a similar indifference, my own experience makes it easy for 
me to excuse them. 

One bright autumn day Smith and I went over to Concord, and next 
day visited Emerson. He received us in the most pleasant, courteous way; 
made us sit and composed himself to listen. Smith went off at score, 
telling him how greatly he had influenced his life and helped him with 
brave encouragement; the old man smiled benignantly and nodded his 
head, ejaculating from time to time: “Yes, yes!” Gradually Smith warmed 
to his work and wanted to know why Emerson had never expressed his 
views on sociology or on the relations between Capital and Labour. 
Once or twice the old gentleman cupped his ear with his hand; but all 
he said was: “Yes, yes!“ or “I think so” with the same benevolent smile. 

I guessed at once that he was deaf; but Smith had no inlding of the 
fact, for he went on probing, probing, while Emerson answered pleasant 
nothings quite irrelevantly. I studied the great man as closely as I could. 
He looked about five feet nine or ten in height, very thin, attenuated 
even, and very scrupulously dressed; his head was narrow though long, 
his face bony; a long, high, somewhat beaked nose was the feature of 
his countenance—a good conceit of himself, I concluded, and considerable 
will-power, for the chin was well defined and large. But I got nothing 
more than this, and from his clear steadfast eyes, an intense impression of 
kindness and goodwill and, why shouldn’t I say it?—of sweetness even, 
as of a soul lifted high above earth’s carking cares and strugglings. 

“A nice old fellow,” I said to myself, “but deaf as a post.” 

Many years later his deafness became to me the symbol and explana¬ 
tion of his genius. He had always lived “the life removed” and kept 
himself unspotted from the world; that explains both his narrowness of 
sympathy and the height to which he grew. His narrow, pleasantly 
smiling face comes back to me whenever I hear his name mentioned. 

It was in this autumn, I believe, that the Gregorys went off to 
Colorado. I felt the loss of Kate a good deal at first; but she had made 
no deep impression on my mind and the new hfe in Philadelphia and my 
journalistic work left me but little time for regrets; and as she never wrote 
to me, following doubtless her mother’s advice, she soon drifted out of 
my memory. Moreover, Lily was quite as interesting a lover and Lily, 
too, had begun to pall on me. The truth is, the fever of desire in youth is 
a passing nmlady that intimacy quickly cures. 

I had also to go through my examination and get admitted to the 
Bar. I had already taken out my first naturalization papers and Judge 
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Bassett of the District Court appointed the lawyers Barker and Hutchings 
to examine me. The examination was a mere form; they each asked nie 
three simple questions; I answered them and we adjourned to Eldridgc 
House for supper and they drank my health in champagne. I was notified 
by Judge Bassett that I had passed the examination and told to present 
myself for admission on the 15 th of June, I think, 1875. 

To my surprise the Court was half full. Judge Stevens even was 
present, whom I had never seen in Court before. About eleven the 
Judge informed the audience that I had passed a satisfactory examination, 
had taken out my first papers in due form and unless some lawyer wished 
first to put questions to me to test my capacity, he proposed to call me 
within the Bar. To my astonishment Judge Stevens rose. 

“With the permission of the Court,’* he said, “I’d like to put some 
questions to this candidate who comes to us with high University com¬ 
mendation.’’ (No one had heard of my expulsion, though he knew of it.) 
He then began a series of questions which soon plumbed the depths of 
my abysmal ignorance. I didn’t know what an action of account was at 
old English common law; I don’t know now, nor do I want to. I had 
read Blackstone carefully and a book on Roman law; Chitty on Evidence, 
too, and someone on Contracts—^half a dozen books and that was all. 
For the first two hours Judge Stevens just exposed my ignorances; it 
was a very warm morning and my conceit was rubbed raw when Judge 
Bassett proposed an adjournment for dinner. Stevens consented and we 
all rose. To my surprise Barker and Hutchings and half a dozen other 
lawyers came round to encourage me: “Stevens is just showing oflF,” said 
Hutchings, “I myself couldn’t have answered half his questions !*’ Even 
Judge Bassett sent for me to his room and practically told me I had 
nothing to fear, so I returned at two o’clock, resolved to do my best, and 
at all costs to keep smiling. 

The examination continued in a crowded Court till four o’clock and 
then Judge Stevens sat down. I had done better in this session; but my 
examiner had caught me in a trap on a moot point in the law of evidence 
and I could have kicked myself. But Hutchings rose as the senior of my 
two examiners who had been appointed by the Court, and said simply 
that now he repeated the opinion he had already had the honour to 
convey to Judge Bassett, that I was a fit and proper person to practise law 
in the State of Kansas. 

“Judge Stevens,’’ he added, “has shown us how widely read he is in 
English common law; but some of us knew that before and in any case 
his erudition should not be made a purgatory to candidates. It looks,” 
he went on, “as if he wished to punish Mr. Harris for his superiority to 
all his classmates in the University. 
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‘^Impartial persons in this audience will admit/’ he concluded, “that 
Mr. Harris has come brilliantly out of an exceedingly severe test and I 
have the pleasant task of proposing, your Honour, that he now be 
admitted within the Bar, though he niay not be able to practise till he 
becomes a full citizen two years hence/’ 

Every one expected that Barker would second this proposal; but 
while he was rising, Judge Stevens began to speak. 

“I desire,” he said, “to second that proposal; and I think I ought to 
explain why I subjected Mr. Harris to a severe examination in open 
Court. Since I came to Kansas from the State of New York twenty-five 
years ago, I have been asked a score of times to examine one candidate 
or another. I always refused: I did not wish to punish Western candidates 
by pitting them against our Eastern standards. But here at long last 
appears a candidate who has won honour in the University, to whom, 
therefore, a stiff examination in open Court can only be a vindication, 
and accordingly I examined Mr. Harris as if he had been in the State of 
New York; for surely Kansas, too, has come of age and its inhabitants 
cannot wish to be humoured as inferiors.” 

Judge Stevens continued: “I desire, however, to show myself not an 
enemy but a friend of Mr. Harris whom I have known for some years. 
Mr. Hutchings evidently thinks that Mr. Harris must wait two years in 
order to become a citizen of the United States. I am glad from my 
reading of the Statute laws of my country to be able to assure him that 
Mr. Harris need not wait a day. The law says that if a minor has lived 
three years in any State, he may on coming of age choose to become a 
citizen of the United States, and if Mr. Harris chooses to be one of us, 
he can be admitted at once as a citizen and if your Honour approve, be 
allowed also to practise law to-morrow.” 

He sat down amid great applause, in which I joined most 
heartily. 

Towards the end of this year, 1875 ,1 believe, or the beginning of 1876, 
Smith drew my attention to an annoimcement that Walt Whitman, the 
poet, was going to speak in Philadelphia on Thomas Paine, the notorious 
infidel, who according to Washington had done more to secure the 
independence of the United States than any other man. Smith determined 
to go to the meeting and if Whitman could rehabilitate Paine against 
the venomous attacks of Christian clergymen who had asserted without 
contradiction that Paine was a notorious drunkard and of the loosest 
character, he would induce Forney to let him write an exhaustive and 
forceful defence of Paine in the Press, 

I felt pretty sure that such an article would never appear, but I would 
not pour cold water on Smith’s enthusiasm. The day came, one of those 
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villainous days common enough in Philadelphia in every winter; the 
temperature was about zero with snow falling whenever the driving 
wind permitted. In the afternoon Smith finally determined that he must 
not risk it and asked me to go in his stead. I consented willingly and he 
spent some hours in reading to me the best of Whitman’s poetry, laying 
especial stress, I remember, on “When lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed.” 

Nothing could be more depressing than the aspect of the hall that 
night; ill-lit and half-heated, with perhaps thirty persons scattered about 
in a space that would have accommodated a thousand. Such was the 
reception America accorded to one of its greatest spirits, though that 
view of the matter did not strike me for many a year. 

I took my seat in the middle of the first row, pulled out my note-book 
and made ready. In a few minutes Whitman came on the platform from 
the left; he walked slowly, stiffly, which made me grin for I did not then 
know that he had had a stroke of paralysis and I thought his peculiar 
walk a mere pose. Besides, his clothes were astonishingly ill-fitting and 
ill-suited to his figure. He must have been nearly six feet in height and 
strongly made, yet he wore a short jacket which cocked up behind in the 
perkiest way. Looked at from the front, his white collar was wide open 
and showed a tuft of grey hairs, while his trousers that corkscrewed 
about his legs had parted company with his waistcoat and disclosed a 
margin of dingy white shirt. His appearance filled me—poor little English 
snob that I was—with contempt; he recalled to my memory irresistibly 
an old Cochin-China rooster I had seen when a boy; it stalked across the 
farmyard with the same slow, stiff gait and carried a stubby tail cocked 
up behind. 

Yet a second look showed me Whitman as a fine figure of a man with 
something arresting in the perfect simplicity and sincerity of voice and 
manner. He arranged his notes in complete silence and began to speak 
very slowly, often pausing for a better word or to consult his papers, 
sometimes hesitating and repeating himself—clearly an unpractised 
speaker who disdained any semblance of oratory. He told us simply that 
in his youth he had met and got to know very well a certain Colonel in 
the army who had known Thomas Paine intimately. This Colonel had 
assured him more than once that all the accusations against Paine’s 
habits and character were false—a mere outcome of Christian bigotry. 
Paine would drink a glass or two of wine at dinner like all well-bred men 
of that day; but he was very moderate and in the last ten years of his life 
the Colonel asserted that Paine never once drank to excess. The Colonel 
cleared Paine, too, of looseness of morals in much the same decisive way 
and finally spoke of him as invariably well-conducted, of witty speech 
and a vast fund of information, a most interesting and agreeable com- 
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panimx. And the Colonel was an unimpeachable witness. Whitman 
assured us, a man of the highest honour and most scrupulous veracity. 

Whitman spoke with such uncommon slowness that I was easily able 
to take down the chief sentences in longhand; he was manifestly deter¬ 
mined to say just what he had to say, neither more nor less—which made 
an impression of singular sincerity and truthfulness. 

When he had finished, I went up on the platform to see him near at 
hand, and draw him out if possible. I showed him my card of the Press 
and asked him if he would kindly sign it, and thus authenticate the 
sentences on Paine he had used in his address. 

“Ay, ay!” was all he said; but he read the half-dozen sentences 
carefully, here and there correcting a word. 

I thanked him and said Professor Smith, an editor of the Press had 
sent me to get a word-for-word report of his speech for he proposed 
writing an article on Paine, whom he greatly admired. 

“Ay, ay 1 ” ejaculated Whitman from time to time while his clear 
grey eyes absorbed all that I said. I went on to assure him that Smith had 
a profound admiration for him (Whitman), thought him the greatest 
American poet and regretted deeply that he was not well enough to come 
out that night and make his personal acquaintance. 

“fm sorry, too,” said Whitman slowly, “for your friend Smith must 
have something large in him to be so interested in Paine and in me.” 
Perfectly simple and honest Walt Whitman appeared to me, even in his 
self-estimate—an authentic great man 1 

I had nothing more to say, so hastened home to show Smith Whitman’s 
boyish signature and to give him a description of the man. The impression 
Whitman left on me was one of transparent simplicity and sincerity; not a 
mannerism in him, not a trace of affectation, a man simply sure of him¬ 
self, most careful in speech, but careless of appearances and curiously, 
significantly free of all afterthoughts or regrets. A new type of personality 
which, strangely enough, has grown upon me more and more with the 
passing of the years and now seems to me to represent the very best in 
America, the large unruffled soul of that great people manifestly called 
and chosen to exert an increasingly important influence on the destinies 
of mankind. I would die happy if I could believe that America’s influence 
would be anything like as manly and true and clear-eyed as Whitman’s 
in guiding humanity. 

It was commonly said at the time that Whitman had led a life of 
extraordinary self-indulgence: rumour attributed to him half a dozen 
illegitimate children and perverse tastes to boot. I think such statements 
exaggerated or worse: they are no more to be trusted than the stories of 
Paine’s drunkenness. At any rate Horace Traubel later declared to me 
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that Whitman's life was singularly dean, and his own letter to John 
Addington Symonds must be held to have disproved the charge of homo^ 
sexuality. But I dare swear he loved more than once not wisely but too 
well, or he would not have risked the reprobation of the “unco' guid". 
In any case, it is to his honour that he dared to write plainly in America 
of the joys of sexual intercourse. Emerson, as Whitman himself tells us, 
did his utmost all one long afternoon to dissuade him from publishing 
the sex-poems; but fortunately all his arguments served only to confirm 
Whitman in his purpose. From certain querulous complaints later, it is 
plain that Whitman was too ignorant to gauge the atrocious results to 
himself and his reputation of his daring; but the same ignorance that 
allowed him to use scores of vile neologisms in this one instance stood 
him in good stead. It was right of him to speak plainly of sex; accordingly 
he set down the main facts, disdainful of the best opinion of his time. And 
he was justified; in the long run it will be plain to all that he thus put the 
seal of the Highest upon his judgment. What can we think and what will 
the future think of Emerson’s condemnation of Rabelais whom he dared 
to liken to a dirty little boy who scribbles indecencies in public places 
and then runs away, and his contemptuous estimate of Shakespeare as a 
ribald playwright, when in good sooth he was “the reconciler" whom 
Emerson wanted to acclaim, and had not the brains to recognize? 
Whitman was the first of great men to write frankly about sex and five 
himdred years hence, that will be his singular and supreme distinction. 

Smith seemed permanently better, though, of course, for the moment 
disappointed because his careful eulogy of Paine never appeared in the 
Press so one day I told him I would have to return to Lawrence to go 
on with my law work, though Thompson, the doctor’s son, kept all my 
personal affairs in good order and informed me of every happening. 
Smith at this time seemed to agree with me, though not enthusiastically. 

I stopped at Philadelphia on my way to Lawrence just to tell Smith 
all I owed him. We had a great night and then for the first time he advised 
me to go to Europe to study and make myself a teacher and guide of men. 
I assured him he over-estimated me, because I had an excellent verbal 
memory; but he declared that I had unmistakable originality and singular 
fairness of judgment, and above all, a driving power of will that he had 
never seen equalled: “Wliatever you make up your mind to do," he 
concluded, “you will assuredly accomplish, for you are inclined to under¬ 
rate yourself." At the time I laughed, saying he didn’t even guess at my 
unlimited conceit, but his words and counsel sank into my mind and in 
due course exercised a decisive shaping influence on my life. 

I returned to Lawrence, put up a sofa-bed in my law-room and went 
to the Eldridge House nearby for my meals. I read law assiduously and 
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soon had a few clients, **hard cases’" for the most part, sent to me, I 
found out, by Judge Stevens and Barker, eager to foist nuisances on a 
beginner. 

Every afternoon I went over to Liberty Hall for an hour or so to keep 
in touch with events, though I left the main work to Will Thompson. 
One day I was delighted to find that Bret Hartc was coming to lecture 
for us, his subject ‘"The Argonauts of’49”. I got some of his books from 
the book-store and read him carefully. His poetry did not make much 
impression on me, mere verse, I thought it; but “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat” and other stories seemed to me almost masterpieces in spite of their 
romantic colouring and tinge of melodrama. Especially the description 
of Oakhurst, the gambler, stuck in my mind. It will be remembered tliat 
when crossing the “divide”, Oakhurst advised the party of outcasts to 
keep on travelling till they reached a place of safety. But he did not press 
his point; he decided it was hopeless and then came Bret Harte's extra¬ 
ordinary painting phrase: “Life to Oakhurst was at best an uncertain sort 
of game and he recognized the usual percentage in favour of the dealer.” 
There is more humour and insight in that one sentence than in all the 
ridiculously overpraised works of Mark Twain. 

One afternoon I was alone in the box-office of Liberty Hall when 
Rose came in, as pretty as ever. I was delighted to renew our acquaintance 
and more delighted still to find that she would like tickets for Bret 
Harte’s lecture. “I didn’t know that you cared for reading. Rose,” I said, 
a little surprised. 

“Professor Smith and you would make anybody read,” she cried, “at 
any rate you started me.” I gave her the tickets and engaged to take her 
for a buggy-ride next day. I felt sure Rose liked me; but she soon 
surprised me by showing a stronger virtue than I usually encountered. 

She kissed me when I asked her in the buggy but told me at the same 
time that she didn’t care much for kissing: “All men,” she said, “arc 
after a girl for the same thing, it’s sickening; they all want kisses and try 
to touch you and say they love you; but they can’t love and I don’t want 
their kisses.” 

“Rose, Rose,” I said, “you mustn’t be too hard on us: we’re different 
from you girls and that’s all.” 

“How do you mean?” she asked. “I mean that mere desire,” I said, 
“just the wish to kiss and enjoy, strikes the man first; but behind that is 
often a good deal of affection, and sometimes a deep and sacred tender¬ 
ness comes to flower; whereas the girl begins with the liking and affection 
and learns to enjoy the kissing and caressing afterwards.” 

And then I went on to tell her how lovely she was and how she had 
made a deathless impression on me and I ventured to hope she liked me 
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a little and would yet be good to me and come to care for me, and I was 
infinitely pleased to find that this was the right sort of talk and I did my 
best in the new strain. Three or four times a week I took her out in a 
buggy and in a Httle while I had taught her how to kiss and won her to 
confess that she cared for me, loved me indeed, and bit by bit she allowed 
me the familiarities of love. 

She would have made a wonderful wife, being all self-sacrifice and 
tender, thoughtful affection: I have still a very warm comer in my heart 
for that lovely child-woman and am rather ashamed of having made love 
to her, for she was never meant to be a plaything or a pastime. 

But incurably changeable, I went with Lily a day or two afterwards 
and sent Rose a collection of books instead of calling on her. Still I took 
her out every week till I left Lawrence and grew to esteem her more and 
more. 

Lily, on the other hand, was a born “daughter of the game’*, to use 
Shakespeare’s phrase, and tried to become more and more proficient at it. 
She wanted to know when and how she gave me most pleasure and 
really did her best to excite me. She was an entertaining, light com¬ 
panion, too, and often found odd little naughty phrases that amused me. 
Her pet aversion was Mrs. Mayhew: she called her always “the Pirate”, 
because she said Lorna only liked “stolen goods’" and wanted every man 
“to walk the plank into her bedroom”. 

At the Bret Harte lecture both Rose and Lily had seats, and they both 
understood that I would go and talk with the great man afterwards. I 
expected to get a great deal from the lecture, and Bret Harte’s advance 
agent had arranged that the hero of the evening should receive me in the 
Eldridge House after the address. 

I was to call for him at the hotel and take him across to the hall. 
When I called, a middle-sized man came to meet me, with a rather good- 
looking, pleasant smile and introspective, musing eyes. Harte was in 
evening dress that suited his slight figure, and as he seemed disinclined 
to talk, I took him across to the hall at once and hastened round to the 
front to note his entrance. He walked quite simply to the desk, arranged 
his notes methodically and began in a plain, conversational tone, “The 
Argonauts”, and he repeated it, “The Argonauts of’49”. 

I noticed that there was no American nasal twang in his accent; but 
with the best of will, I can give no account of the lecture, just as I can 
give no portrait of the man. I recall only one phrase, but think it probably 
the best: referring to the old-timers crossing the Great Plains, he said, 
“I am going to tell you of a new Crusade, a Crusade without a cross, an 
exodus without a prophet!” 

I met him ten years later in London when I had more self-confidence. 
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and much deeper understanding both of talent and genius; but I could 
never get anything of value out of Bret Harte, in spite of the fact that I 
had then, and still keep, a good deal of admiration for his undoubted 
talent. In London later I did my best to draw him out, to get him to say 
what he thought of life, death and the undiscovered country; but he 
cither murmured commonplaces, or withdrew into his shell of complete 
but apparently thoughtful silence. 

The monotonous work and passionate interludes of my life were 
suddenly arrested by a totally unexpected happening. One day Barker 
came into my little office and stood there hiccupping from time to time: 
“Did I know any remedy for hiccups?** I only knew a drink of cold 
water usually stopped it. 

“fve drunk every sort of thing,’* he said, “but I reckon 1*11 give it 
best and go home and if it continues, send for the doctor !*' I could only 
acquiesce: next day I heard he was worse and in bed. A week later 
Scmmerfcld told him I ought to call on poor Barker, for he was 
seriously ill. 

That same afternoon I called and was horrified at the change: the 
constant hiccupping had shaken all the unwieldy mass of flesh from his 
bones; the skin of his face was flaccid, the bony outline showing imder 
the thin folds. I pretended to think he was better and attempted to con¬ 
gratulate him; but he did not try even to deceive himself “If they can’t 
stop it, it’ll stop me,*’ he said, “but no one ever heard of a man dying 
of hiccups, and I’m not forty yet.** 

The news came a few days later that he was dead—that great fat man! 

His death changed my whole life, though I did not dream at the time 
it could have any effect upon me. One day I was in court arguing a case 
before Judge Bassett. Though I liked the man, he exasperated me that 
day by taking what I thought was a wrong view. I put my point in every 
light I could; but he wouldn’t come round and finally gave the case 
against me. When I had collected my papers and looked up, he was 
smiling: “I shall take this case to the Supreme Court at my own expense,” 
I explained bitterly, “and have your decision reversed.” 

“If you want to waste your time and money,” he remarked pleasantly, 
“I can’t hinder you.” 

I went out of the Court and suddenly found Sommerfeld beside me. 

“You fought that case very well,” he said, “and you’ll win it in the 
Supreme Court, but you shouldn’t have told Bassett so.” 

When we got to our floor and I turned towards my office, he said: 
“Won’t you come in and smoke a cigar. I’d like a talk-” 

Sommerfeld’s cigars were uniformly excellent and I followed him very 
willingly into his big, quiet office at the back that looked over some empty 
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lots. I was not a bit curious; for a talk with Sommerfeld usually meant a 
rather silent smoke. This time, however, he had something to say, and 
said it very abruptly: 

“Barker’s gone,” he remarked in the air, and then: “Why shouldn’t 
you come in here and take his place?” 

“As your partner?” I exclaimed. “Sure,” he replied, “I’ll make out 
the briefs in the cases as I did for Barker, and you’ll argue them in Court. 
For instance,” he added in his slow way, “there is a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Ohio that decides your case to-day almost 
in your words, and if you had cited it, you’d have convinced Bassett,” 
and he turned and read out the report. 

“The State of Ohio,” he went on, “is one of the four States, as you 
know”—didn’t know it—“that have adopted the New York Code— 
New York, Ohio, Kansas and California”—he proceeded, “the four 
States in a line across the continent; no one of these High Courts will 
contradict the other. So you can be sure of your verdict. Well, what do 
you say?” he concluded. 

“I shall be dehghted,” I replied at once, “indeed I am proud to work 
with you; I could have wished no better fortune.” 

He held out his hand silently and the thing was settled. Sommerfeld 
smoked a while in silence and then remarked casually, “I used to give 
Barker a hundred dollars a week for his household expenses; will that 
suit you?” 

“Perfectly, perfectly,” I cried, “I only hope I shall earn it and justify 
your good opinion-” 

“You are a better advocate than Barker even now,” he said, “but you 
have one—drawback”—^he hesitated. 

“Please go on,” I cried, “don’t be afraid, I can stand any criticism and 
profit by it, I hope.” 

“Your accent is a little Enghsh, isn’t it?” he said, “and that prejudices 
both judge and jury against you, especially the jury. If you had Barker’s 
accent, you’d be the best pleader in the State-” 

“I’ll get the accent,” I exclaimed, “you’re dead right. I had already 
felt the need of it, but I was obstinate; now I’ll get it, you may bet on 
that, get it within a week,” and I did. 

Sommerfeld was delighted and told me he had fuller confidence in me 
than ever and from that time on our accord was perfect, for the better I 
knew him, the more highly I esteemed him: he was indeed able, hard¬ 
working, truthful and honest—a compact of all the virtues, but so modest 
and inarticulate that he was often his own worst enemy. 
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NOW BEGAN FOR ME A MOST DEUGHTFUL TIME. SOMMERFELD RELIEVED ME 

of nearly all the ofEce work; I had only to get up the speeches, for he 
prepared the cases for me. My income was so large that I only slept in 
my office-room for convenience sake, or rather for my lechery’s sake. 

I kept a buggy and horse at a livery stable and used to drive Lily or 
Rose out nearly every day. As Rose lived on the other side of the river, 
it was easy to keep the two separate and indeed neither of them ever 
dreamed of the other’s existence. I had a very soft spot in my heart for 
Rose; her beauty of face and form always excited and pleased me and her 
mind, too, grew quickly through our talks and the books I gave her. I 
will never forget her joy when I first bought a small bookcase and sent 
it to her home one morning, full of the books I thought she would like 
and ought to read. 

Lily, as I have said, was totally different; a merry little grig and bom 
child of Venus. She was always deriding Mrs. Mayhew; but curiously 
enough, she was very like her in many intimate ways—a sort of under¬ 
study of the older and more passionate woman, with a child’s mischievous 
gaiety to boot and a childish joy in living. 

But a great and new sensation was now to come into my life. One 
evening a girl without a hat on and without knocking came into my 
office. Sommerfeld had gone home for the night and I was just putting 
my things straight before going out. She took my breath; she was 
astoundingly good-looking, very dark with great black eyes and slight, 
girlish figure: “I’m Topsy,” she announced and stood there smiling, as 
if the mere name told enough. 

“Come in,” I said, “and take a seat; I’ve heard of you!” and I had. 

She was a privileged character in the town; she rode on the street-cars 
and railroads, too, without paying; those who challenged her were all 
“pore white trash”, she said, and some man was always eager to pay for 
her. She never hesitated to go up to any man and ask him for a dollar or 
even five dollars—and invariably got what she wanted: her beauty was 
as compelling to men as her scornful aloofness. I had often heard of her 

as “that d-d pretty nigger girl!” but I could see no trace of any negro 

characteristic in her pure loveliness. 

She took the seat and said with a faint Southern accent I found 
pleasing. “You’ name Harris?” 

“That’s my name,” I replied, smiling. “You here instead Barker?” 
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she went on: “he sure deserved to die hiccuppin*; pore white 
trash!“ 

“What’s your real name?” I asked. 

“They call me ‘Topsy’,” she replied, “but ma real true name is 
Sophy, Sophy Beveridge; you was very kind to my mother who lives 
upstairs: yes,” she went on defiantly, “she’s my mother and a mighty 
good mother too and don’t you fergit it!” she added, tossing her head 
in contempt of my astonishment. 

“Your father must have been white!” I couldn’t help remarking, for 
I couldn’t couple Topsy with the old octoroon, do what I would. She 
nodded; “He was white all right: that is, his skin was!” and she got up 
and wandered about the office as if it belonged to her. “I’ll call you 
‘Sophy’,” I said; for I felt a passionate revolt of injured pride in her. She 
smiled at me with pleasure. 

I didn’t know what to do. I must not go with a coloured girl: though 
I could see no sign of black blood in Sophy, and certainly she was aston¬ 
ishingly good-looking even in her simple sprigged gown. As she moved 
about I could not but remark her lithe panther-like grace, and her little 
breasts outlined against the thin cotton garment with a most provocative 
allurement. My mouth was parching when she swung round on me; 
“You ondressing me,” she said smiling, “and I’se glad, ’cause my mother 
likes you and I loves her—sure pop!” 

There was something childish, direct, innocent even about her frank¬ 
ness that fascinated me and her good looks made sunshine in the darkening 
room. 

“I like you, Sophy,” I said, “but any one would have done as much 
for your mother as I did. She was ill!” 

“Hoo!” she snorted indignantly, “most white folk would have let 
her die right there on the stairs; I know them; they’d have been angry 
with her for groaning. I hate ’em!” and her great eyes glowered. 

She came over to me in a flash: 

“If you’d been American, I couldn’t never have come to you, never! 

I’d rather have died, or saved and stole and paid you-” The scorn in 

her voice was bitter with hate. Evidently the negro question had a side 
I had never realized. 

“But you’re different,” she went on, “an’ I just came-” and she 

paused, Hfting her great eyes to mine, with an unspoken offer in their 
lingering regard. 

“I’m glad,” I said lamely, staving off the temptation, “and I hope 
you’ll come again soon and we’ll be great friends—eh, Sophy?” and I 
held out my hand smiling; but she pouted and looked at me with 
reproach or appeal or disappointment in her eyes. I could not resist; I 
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took her hand and drew her to me and kissed her on the lips, slipping 
my right hand the while round her waist. 

^‘You arc the loveliest girl in Lawrence/’ I said, ‘‘but I must really 
go now. I have an appointment and Tm late.” 

She smiled enigmatically as I seized my hat and went, not stopping 
even to shut or lock the office door. 

As I walked up the street, my thoughts and feelings were all in a 
whirl: “Did I want her? Should I have her? Would she come again?” 

That night I was awakened by a loud knocking at my office door; I 
sprang up and opened it without thinking, and at once Sophy came in 
laughing. 

“What is it?” I cried, half asleep still. 

“I’se tired of waiting,” she answered cheekily, “and anyways I just 
came.” I was about to remonstrate with her when she cried: “You go 
right to bed,” and she took my head in her hands and kissed me. My 
wish to resist died out of me. “Come quickly!” I said, getting into bed 
as quickly as I could. In a hand’s turn she had undressed to her chemise: 
“I reckon this’ll do,” she said coquettishly. 

As a mistress Sophy was perfection perfected and the long lines and 
slight curves of her lovely body came to have a special attraction for me 
as the very highest of the pleasure-giving type. 

Lily first and then Rose were astonished and perhaps a little hurt at 
the sudden cooling off of my passion for them. From time to time I took 
Rose out or sent her books and I saw Lily anywhere, anytime; but 
neither of them could compare with Sophy as a lover and her talk even 
fascinated me more, the better I knew her. She had learned life from the 
streets, from the animal side first; but it was astonishing how quickly 
she grew in understanding. Love is the only magical teacher! In a fort¬ 
night her speech was better than Lily’s; in a month she talked as well as 
any of the American girls I had known; her desire of knowledge and 
her sponge-like ease of acquirement were always surprising me. She had 
a lovelier figure than even Rose and ten times the seductiveness of Lily. 
She was a child of nature, bold with an animal’s boldness and had besides 
a thousand endearing familiarities. I had only to hint a wish for her to 
gratify it. Sophy was the pearl of all the girls I met in this first stage of 
my development and I only wish I could convey to the reader a suggestion 
even of her quaint enthralling caresses. My admiration of Sophy cleansed 
me of any possible disdain I might otlierwise have had of the negro 
people, and I am glad of it, for else I might have closed my heart against 
the Hindu and so missed the best part of my life’s experiences. 

But it was written that as soon as I reached case and content, the Fates 
would reshuffle the cards and deal me another hand. 

G 
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First of all, there came a letter from Smith, telling me how he had 
got a bad wetting one night and had caught a severe cold. The cough then 
had returned and he was losing weight and heart. He had come to the 
conclusion, too, that I had reached, that the moist air of Philadelphia was 
doing him harm and the doctors now were beginning to urge him to go 
to Denver, Colorado, all the foremost specialists agreeing that mountain 
air was the best for his lung-weakness. If I couldn’t come to him, I must 
wire him and he’d stop in Lawrence to see me on his way west, he had 
much to say. . . . 

A couple of days later he was at the Eldridge House, and I went to see 
him. His appearance shocked me; he had grown spectre-thin and the 
great eyes seemed to burn like lamps in his white face. I knew at once that 
he was doomed and could scarcely control my tears. 

We passed the whole day together and when he heard how I spent 
my days in casual reading and occasional speaking, and my topsy-turvy 
nights, he urged me to throw up the law and go to Europe to make 
myself a real scholar and thinker. But I could not give up Sophy and my 
ultra-pleasant life. So I resisted, told him he overrated me; I’d easily be 
the best advocate in the State, I said, and make a lot of money and then 
I’d go back and do Europe and study as well. 

He warned me that I must choose between God and Mammon. I 
retorted lightly that Mammon and my senses gave me much that God 
denied. “I’ll serve both,” I cried, but he shook his head. 

“I’m finished, Frank,” he declared at length, “but I’d regret 
life less if I knew that you would take up the work I once hoped 
to accompUsh.’ 

I could not resist his appeal. “All right,” I said, after choking down 
my tears, “give me a few months and I’ll go, round the world first, and 
then to Germany to study.” 

He drew me to him and kissed me on the forehead; I felt it as a sort 
of consecration. 

A day or so afterwards he took train for Denver and I felt as if the 
sun had gone out of my life. 

I had little to do in Lawrence at this time except read at large and I 
began to spend a couple of hours every day in the town librar)^ Mrs. 
Trask, the librarian, was the widow of one of the early settlers who had 
been brutally murdered during the Quantrell raid when Missourian 
bandits “shot up” the little town of Lawrence in a last attempt to turn 
Kansas into a slave-owning state. 

Mrs. Trask was a rather pretty little woman who had been made 
librarian to compensate her in some sort for the loss of her husband. She 
was well-read in American literature, and I often took her advice as to 
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my dboice of books. She liked me, I think, for she was invariably kind to 
me and I owe her many pleasant hours and some instruction. 

After Smith had gone west I spent more and more time in the library, 
for my law work was becoming easier to me every hour. One day about 
a month after Smith had left, I went into the library and could find 
nothing enticing to read. Mrs. Trask happened to be passing and I asked 
her: ‘‘What am I to read?” 

“Have you read any of that?” she replied, pointing to Bohn’s edition 
of Emerson in two volumes. “He’s good!” 

“I saw him in Concord,” I said, “but he was deaf and made little 
impression on me.” 

“He’s the greatest American thinker,” she retorted, “and you ought 
to read him.” 

Automatically I took down the volume and it opened of itself at the 
last page of Emerson’s advice to the scholars of Dartmouth College. 
Every word is still printed on my memory: I can see the left-hand page 
and read again that divine message. I make no excuse for quoting it 
almost word for word: 

“Gentlemen, I have ventured to offer you these considerations upon 
the scholar’s place and hope, because I thought that standing, as many of 
you now do, on the threshold of this College, girt and ready to go and 
assume tasks, pubUc and private, in your country, you would not be 
sorry to be admonished of those primary duties of the intellect whereof 
you will seldom hear from the lips of your new companions. You will 
hear every day the maxims of a low prudence. You will hear that the 
first duty is to get land and money, place and name. ‘What is this Truth 
you seek? What is this Beauty 1’ men will ask, with derision. If nevertheless 
God has called any of you to explore truth and beauty, be bold, be firm, 
be true. When you shall say, ‘As others do, so will I: I renounce, I am 
sorry for it, my early visions; I must eat the good of the land and let 
learning and romantic expectations go, until a more convenient season’; 
then dies the man in you; then once more perish the buds of art, and 
poetry, and science, as they have died already in a thousand thousand 
men. The hour of that choice is the crisis of your history, and sec that you 
hold yourself fast by the intellect. It is this domineering temper of the 
sensual world that creates the extreme need of the priests of science, ... 
Be content with a little Ught, so it be your own. Explore, and explore. Be 
neither chided nor flattered out of your position of perpetual inquiry. 
Neither dogmatize, nor accept another’s dogmatism. Why should you 
renounce your right to traverse the star-lit deserts of truth, for the 
premature comforts of an acre, house, and bam? Truth also has its roof, 
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and bed, and board. Make yourself necessary to the world, and xnankind 
will give you bread, and if not store of it, yet such as shall not take away 
your property in all men’s affections, in art, in nature, and in hopc.’^ 

The truth of it shocked me. ‘'Then perish the buds of art and poetry 
and science in you as they have perished already in a thousand, thousand 
men!” That explained why it was that there was no Shakespeare, no 
Bacon, no Swinburne in America, where according to population and 
wealth there should be dozens. 

There flashed on me the realization of the truth, that just because 
wealth was easy to get here, it exercised an incomparable attraction and 
in its pursuit “perished a thousand thousand” gifted spirits who might 
have steered humanity to new and nobler accomplishment. 

The question imposed itself: “Was I, too, to sink to fatness, wallow in 
sensuality, degrade myself for a nerve-thrill?” 

“No!” I cried to myself, “ten thousand times no! No! I’ll go and 
seek the star-lit deserts of Truth or die on the way!” 

I closed the book, and with it and the second volume of it in my 
hand, went to Mrs. Trask, 

“I want to buy this book,” I said, “it has a message for me that I must 
never forget!” 

“I’m glad,” said the little lady, smiling, “what is it?” 

I read her a part of the passage. “I see,” she exclaimed, “but why do 
you want the books?” 

“I want to take them with me,” I said, “I mean to leave Lawrence 
at once and go to Germany to study.” 

“Good gracious!” she cried, “how can you do that? I thought you 
were a partner of Sommerfeld’s; you can’t go at once!” 

“I must,” I said, “the ground bums under my feet. If I don’t go now, 
I shall never go. I’ll be out of Lawrence to-morrow!” 

Mrs. Trask threw up her hands and remonstrated with me; such quick 
decisions were dangerous. “Why should I be in such a hurry?” 

I repeated time and again; “If I don’t go at once, I shall never go; 
‘the ignoble pleasures’ will grow sweeter and sweeter to me and I shall 
sink gradually and drovm in the mud-honey of life.” 

Finally, seeing I was adamant and my mind fixed, with some demur 
she sold me the books at full price as was the custom; then she added: 

“I almost wish I had never recommended Emerson to you!” and the 
dear lady looked distressed, almost on the verge of tears. 

“Never regret that!” I cried, “I shall remember you as long as I live 
because of that and always be grateful to you. Professor Smith told me 
I ought to go; but it needed the word of Emerson to give me the last 
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push ! The buds of poetry and science and art shall not perish in me a$ 
they have ‘perished already in a thousand thousand men!’ Thanks to 
you !*’ I added warmly, “all my best heart-thanks; you have been to me 
the messenger of high fortune/' 

I clasped her hands, wished to kiss her but, fooHsh, feared to hurt her 
and so contented myself with a long kiss on her hand and went out at 
once to find Sommerfeld. 

He was in the office, and forthwith I told him the whole story, how 
Smith had tried to persuade me and how I had resisted till this page of 
Emerson had convinced me. “I am sorry to leave you in the lurch," I 
explained; “but I must go, and at once." 

He told me it was madness: I could study German right there in 
Lawrence; he would help me with it gladly. “You mustn't throw away 
a livelihood just for a word," he cried, “it is madness, I never heard a 
more insane decision 1" 

We argued for hours. I couldn't convince him any more than he could 
persuade me; he tried his best to get me to stay two years at any rate and 
then go with full pockets. “You can easily spare two years," he cried, but 
I retorted: “Not even two days; Tm frightened of myself." 

When he found that I wanted the money to go round the world with 
first, he saw a chance of delay and said I must give him some time to 
find out what was coming to me; I told him I trusted him utterly (as 
indeed I did) and could only give him the Saturday and Sunday, for I'd 
go on the Monday at the latest. He gave in at last and was very kind. 

I got a dress and a little hat for Lily, and lots of books, beside a chin¬ 
chilla cape, for Rose, and broke the news to Lily next morning, keeping 
the afternoon for Rose. To my astonishment I had most trouble with 
Lily; she would not hear any reason: “There is no reason in it," she cried 
again and again, and then she broke down in a storm of tears. “What 
will become of me?" she sobbed, “I always hoped you'd marry me!" 
she confessed at last, “and now you go away for nothing, nothing—on 
a wild-goose chase—to study," she added in a tone of absolute disdain, 
“Just as if you couldn't study here!" 

“I'm too young to marry, Lily," I said, “and-" 

“You were not too young to make me love you," she broke in, “and 
now what shall I do ? Even Mamma said that we ought to be engaged 
and I want you so—oh! oh!" and again the tears fell in a shower. 

I could not help saying at last that I would think it all over and let her 
know, and away I went to Rose. Rose heard me out in complete silence 
and then with her eyes on mine in lingering affection, she said: 

“Do you know, I've been afraid often of some decision like this. I 
said to myself a dozen times, ‘Why should he stay here? The wider world 
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calls liim^; and if I feci inclined to hate my work because it prevents my 
studying, what must it be for him in that horrible court, fighting day 
after day? I always knew I should lose you, dear!” she added, “but you 
were the first to help me to think and read, so I must not complain. Do 
you go soon?*’ 

“On Monday,’’ I replied, and her dear eyes grew sombre and her lips 
quivered, “You’ll write?’’ she asked, “please do, Frank! No matter what 
happens I shall never forget you: you’ve helped me, encouraged me 
more than I can say. Did I tell you, I’ve got a place in Crew’s book¬ 
store? When I said I had learned to love books from you, he was glad 
and said: ‘If you get to know them as well as he did, or half as well, you’ll 
be invaluable*; so you see, I am following in your footsteps, as you arc 
following in Smith’s.” 

“If you knew how glad I am that I’ve really helped and not hurt you, 
Rose!” I said sadly, for Lily’s accusing voice was still in my ears. 

“You couldn’t hurt any one,” she exclaimed, almost as if she divined 
my remorse, “you are so gentle and kind and understanding.” 

Her words were balm to me, and she walked with me to the bridge 
where I told her she would hear from me on the morrow. I wanted to 
know what she would think of the books and cape. The last thing I saw 
of her was her hand raised as if in benediction. 

I kept the Sunday morning for Sommerfeld and my friend Will 
Thompson, and the rest of the day for Sophy. 

Sommerfeld came to the office before nine and told me the firm owed 
me three thousand dollars. I did not wish to take it; could not believe he 
had meant to go halves with me, but he insisted and paid me. 

“I don’t agree with your sudden determination,” he said, “perhaps 
because it was sudden; but I’ve no doubt you’ll do well at anything you 
take up. Let me hear from you now and again, and if you ever need a 
friend, you know where to find me!” 

As we shook hands I realized that parting could be as painful as the 
tearing asunder of flesh. 

I dined in the Eldridge House and then went back to the ofiice to 
meet Sophy, who was destined to surprise me more even than Lily or 
Rose: “I’m coming with you,” she announced coolly, “if you’re not 

ashamed to have me along; you goin’ Frisco—so far anyway-” she 

pleaded, divining my surprise and unwillingness. 

“Of course. I’ll be delighted,” I said, “but-” I simply could not 

refuse her. 

She gurgled with joy and drew out her purse: “I’ve four hundred 
dollars,” she said proudly, “and that’ll take this child a long way.” 

I made her put the money away and promise me she wouldn’t spend 
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R cent of her money*while we were together, and then I told her how I 
wished her to dress when we got to Denver, for I wanted to stop there 
for a couple of days to see Smith, who had written approving of every¬ 
thing I did, and adding, to my heart’s joy, jthat he was much better. 

On the Monday morning Sophy and I started westwards; she had had 
the tact to go to the depot first so that no one in Lawrence ever coupled 
our names. Sommerfeld and Judge Bassett saw me off at the depot and 
wished me luck. And so the second stage of my life came to an end. 

Sophy was a lively, sweet companion; after leaving Topeka, she came 
boldly into my compartment and did not leave me again. May I confess 
it? I’d rather she had stayed in Lawrence; I wanted the adventure of 
being alone and there was a girl in the train whose long eyes held mine 
as I passed her seat, and I passed it often. I would have spoken to her if 
Sophy had not been with me. 

When we got to Denver, I called on Smith, leaving Sophy in the 
hotel. I found him better, but divined that the cursed disease was only 
taking breath, so to speak, before the final assault. He came back with me 
to my hotel, and as soon as he saw Sophy he declared I must go back with 
him, he had forgotten to give me something I must have. I smiled at 
Sophy, to whom Smith was very courteous-kind and accompanied him. 
As soon as we were in the street, Smith began in horror: 

“Frank, she’s a coloured girl: you must leave her at once or you’ll 
make dreadful trouble for yourself later.” “How did you know she was 
coloured?” I asked. “Look at her nails!” he cried, “and her eyes: no 
Southerner would be in doubt for a moment. You must leave her at 
once, please I” 

“We are going to part at Frisco,” I said. And when he pressed me to 
send her back at once, I refused. I would not put such shame upon her, 
and even now I am sure I was right in that resolve. 

Smith was sorry, but kind to me, and so we parted for ever. 

He had done more for me than any other man and now, after fifty 
years I can only confess my incommensurable debt to him and the hot 
tears come into my eyes now, as they came when our hands met for the 
last time: he was the dearest, sweetest, noblest spirit of a man I have met 
in this earthly pilgrimage. Ave atque vale. 

As the time drew on to the day when the boat was to start, Sophy 
grew thoughtful. I got her a pretty corn-coloured dress that set off her 
beauty as golden sunlight in a lovely woodland, and when she thanked 
me, I wanted to take her in my arms, for she had made a mischievous, 
naughty remark that amused me and reminded me we had driven all 
the previous day and I had not kissed her. To my surprise she stopped me: 

“I’ve not washed since we came in,” she explained. 
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^‘Do you wash so often?** 

**Shuah,*’ she replied, fixing me. 

*'Why?** I asked, searching her regard. 

“Because I’m afraid of nigger-smell,’* she flung out passionately. 

“What nonsense !*’ I exclaimed. 

“Tain’t either,” she contradicted me angrily. “My mother took me 
once to negro-church and I near choked. I never went again; I just 
couldn’t; when they get hot, they stink—^pah!” and she shook her head 
and made a face in utter disgust and contempt. 

“That’s why you goin’ to leave me,” she added after a long pause, 
with tears in her voice; “if it wasn’t for that damned nigger blood in me. 
I’d never leave you. I’d just go on with you as a servant or anything. 
How I love you and how lonely this Topsy’ll be!” and the tears ran 
down her quivering face. “If I were only all white or all black,” she 
sobbed: “I’m so unhappy!” My heart bled for her. 

If it had not been for the memory of Smith’s disdain, I would have 
given in and taken her with me. As it was, I could only do my best to 
console her by saying: “A couple of years, Sophy, and I’ll return; they’ll 
pass quickly; I’ll write to you often, dear!” 

I said good-bye at the hotel and went on board the steamer by myself; 
my eyes set on the Golden Gate into the great Pacific, and the hopes and 
hazards of the new life. At length I was to see the world; what would 
I find in it? I had no idea then that I should find little or much in exact 
measure to what I brought, and it is now the saddest part of these 
confessions that on this first trip round the world, I was so untutored, so 
thoughtless, that I got practically nothing out of my long journeying. 

Like Odysseus I saw many cities of men; but scenes seldom enrich 
the spirit. Yet one or two places made a distinct impression on me, young 
and hard though I was: Sidney Bay and Heights, Hong Kong, too; but 
above all, the old Chinese gate leading into the Chinese City of Shanghai 
so close to the European town and so astonishingly diflferent. Kioto, too, 
imprinted itself on my memory, and the Japanese men and girls that ran 
naked out of their hot baths in order to see whether I was really white 
all over. 

But I learned nothing worth recalling till I came to Table Bay and 
saw the long line of Table Mountain four tliousand feet above me, a 
cliflf cutting the sky with an incomparable effect of dignity and grandeur. 
I stayed in Cape Town a month or so, and by good luck I got to know 
Jan Hofmeyr there, who taught me what good fellows the Boers really 
were and how highly Gladstone was esteemed for giving freedom to 
them after Majuba. “We look on him with reverence,” said my friend, 
Hofmeyr, “as the embodied conscience of England.” But alas, England 
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could 50 t stonuch Majuba and had to spend blood and treasure later to 
demonstrate the manhood of the Boers to the world. But thank God, 
England then gave freedom and self-government again to South Africa 
aiid so atoned for her shameful ‘‘concentration camps*'. Thanks to Jan 
Hofmeyr I got to know and esteem the South African Boer even on this 
first short acquaintance. 

When I went round the world for the second time twenty years 
later, I tried to find the Hofmeyrs of every country and so learned all 
manner of things worthy and strange that I shall tell of, I hope, in due 
place. For the only short cut to knowledge is through intercourse with 
wise and gifted men. 


CHAPTER XIII : EUROPE AND THE CARLYLES 

I RETURNED TO EUROPE, TOUCHING AT BOMBAY AND GETTING JUST A 
whiff of the intoxicating perfume of that wonderland with its noble, 
though sad, spiritual teaching which is now beginning through the Rig 
Veda to inform the best European thought. 

I stopped, too, at Alexandria and ran up to Cairo for a week to see 
the great mosques. I admired their splendid rhetoric; but fell in love with 
the desert and its pyramids and above all with the Sphinx and her eternal 
questioning of sense and outward things. Thus by easy, memorable 
stages that included Genoa and Florence and their storied palaces and 
churches and galleries, I came at length to Paris. 

I distrust first impressions of great places or events or men. Who could 
describe the deathless fascination of the mere name and first view of 
Paris to the young student or artist of another race? If he has read and 
thought, he will be in a fever; tears in his eyes, heart thrilling with joyful 
expectancy, he will wander into that world of wonders. 

I got to the station early one summer morning and sent my baggage 
at once by fiacre to the Hotel Mcurice in the Rue de Rivoli; the same old 
hotel that Lever the novelist had praised, and then I got into a little 
victoria and drove to the Place de la Bastille. The obvious caf6 life of the 
people did not appeal to me; but when I saw the Glory springing from 
the Column of July, tears flooded my eyes, for I recalled Carlyle's 
description of the taking of the prison. 

I paid the cocker and wandered up the Rue de Rivoli, past the Louvre, 
past the blackened walls with the sightless windows of the Tuilerics 
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palace—a regret in their desolate appeal, and so to the Place dc Grivc 
with its memories of the guillotine and the great revolution, now merged 
in the Place dc la Concorde. Just opposite I could distinguish the gilt 
dome of the church of the Invalides where the body of Napoleon lies as 
he desired: “On the banks of the Seine, in the midst of that French people 
I have loved so passionately.’’ 

It was the deep historic sense of this great people that first won me, 
and their loving admiration of their poets and artists and guides. I can 
never describe the thrill it gave me to find on a small house a marble 
plaque recording the fact that poojr de Musset had once lived there, and 
another on the house wherein he died. Oh, how right the French arc 
to have a Place Malesherbes, an Avenue Victor-Hugo, an Avenue de la 
Grande-Armce too, and an Avenue de rimperatrice as well, though it 
has since been changed prosaically into the Avenue du Bois-de-Boulogne. 

From the Place de la Concorde I crossed the Seine, walked down the 
quays to the left, and soon passed the Conciergerie and Sainte-Chapclle 
with its gorgeous painted glass windows of a thousand years ago, and 
there before me, on the He de la Cit6, the twin towers of Notre-Damc 
caught my eyes and breath, and finally, early in the afternoon I turned 
up the Boul’ Mich, and passed the Sorbonne, and then somehow or other 
lost myself in the old Rue Saint-Jacques that Dumas pfere and other 
romance-writers had described for me a thousand times. 

A little tired at length, having left the Luxemburg gardens far behind 
with their statues, which I promised myself soon to study more closely, 
I turned into a little wine-shop restaurant kept by a portly and pleasant 
lady whose name I soon learned was Marguerite. After a most excellent 
meal I engaged a large room on the first floor looking on the street, for 
forty francs a month, and if a friend came to live with me, why. 
Marguerite promised with a large smile to put in ano her bed for an 
additional ten francs monthly and supply us besides with coffee in the 
morning and whatever meals we wanted at most reasonable prices. 
There I lived gaudy, golden days for some three heavenly weeks. 

I threw myself on French like a glutton and this was my method, 
which I don’t recommend but simply record, though it brought me to 
understand everything said by the end of the first week. I first spent five 
whole days on the grammar, learning all the verbs, especially the auxiliary 
and irregular verbs by heart, till I knew them as I knew my alphabet. 
I then read Hugo’s Hernani with a dictionary in another long day of 
eighteen hours and the next evening went to the gallery in the Comidie^ 
Fran^aise to see the play, acted by Sarah Bernhardt as Dona Sol and 
Mounet Sully as Hemani. For a while the rapid speech and strange 
accent puzzled me; but after the first act I began to understand what was 
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said bh the stage aiid after the Second act I caught every word, and to my 
delight when I came out into the streets, I understood everything said 
to me. After that golden night with Sarah's grave, trainante voice in my 
cars, I made rapid, because unconscious, progress. 

Next day in the restaurant I picked up a dirty tom copy of Madatne 
Bovary that lacked the first eighty pages. I took it to my room and 
swallowed it in a couple of breathless hours, realizing at once that it was 
a master-work; but marking a hundred and fifty new words to turn up 
in my pocket dictionary afterwards. I learned these words carefully by 
heart and have never given myself any trouble about French since. 

What I know of it, and I know it fairly well now, has come from 
reading and speaking it for thirty-odd years. I still make mistakes in it, 
chiefly of gender, I regret to say, and my accent is that of a foreigner, but 
tak'ng by and large I know it and its literature and speak it better than 
most foreigners, and that suffices me. 

After fome three weeks Ned Bancroft came from the States to live 
with me. He was never particularly sympathetic to me, and I cannot 
account for our companionship save for the fact that I was peculiarly 
heedless and full of human, unreflecting kindness. I have said little of 
Ned Bancroft, who was in love with Kate Stevens before she fell for 
Professor Smith; but I have just recorded the unselfish way he withdrew 
while keeping intact his friendship both for Smith and the girl; I thought 
ihat very fine of him. 

He left Lawrence and the University shortly after we first 
met and by ‘'pull" obtained a good position on the railroad at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

He was always writing to me to come to visit him and on my return 
from Philadelphia, in 1875, I think, I stopped at Columbus and spent a 
couple of days with him. As soon as he heard that I had gone to Europe 
and had reached Paris, he wrote to me that he wished I had asked him to 
come with me, and so I wrote setting forth my purpose, and at once he 
threw up his good prospects of riches and honour and came to me in 
Paris. 

We lived together for some six months; he was a tall, strong fellow, 
with pale face and grey eyes; a good student, an honourable, kindly, very 
intelligent man; but we envisaged fife from totally different sides and the 
longer we were together, the less we understood each other. 

In every tiling we, were antipodes; he should have been an EngUshman, 
for he was a born aristocrat, with imperious expensive tastes, while I had 
really become a Western American, careless of dress or food or position, 
intent only on acquiring knowledge and, if possible, wisdom, in order 
to reach greatness. 
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Bancroft’s way of learning French was totally diiFcrent from mine: 
he went at the grammar and syntax and mastered them; he could write 
excellent French at the end of four months, but spoke it very haltingly 
and with a ferocious American accent. When I told him I was going to 
hear Taine lecture on the Philosophy of Art and the Ideal in Art, he 
laughed at me; but I believe I got more from Taine than he got from his 
more exact knowledge of French. When I came to know Taine and was 
able to call on him and talk to him, Bancroft, too, wanted to know him. 
I brought them together; but clearly Taine was not impressed, for Ned 
out of false shame hardly opened his mouth. But I learned a good deal 
from Taine, and one illustration of his abides with me as giving a true 
and vivid conception of art and its ideal. In a lecture he pointed out to 
his students that a lion was not a running beast; but a great jaw set on 
four powerful springs of short, massive legs. The artist, he went on, 
seizing the ideal of the animal may exaggerate the size and strength of 
the jaw a little, emphasize too the springing power in his loins and legs 
and the tearing strength of his front paws and claws; but if he lengthened 
his legs or diminished his jaw, he would denaturalize the true idea of the 
beast and would produce an abortion. The ideal, however, should only 
be indicated. Taine’s talks, too, on literature and the importance of 
environment, even on great men, all made a profound impression on me. 
After listening to him for some time I began to see my way more clearly. 
I shall never forget, too, some of his thought-inspiring words. Talking 
one day of the convent of Monte Casino, where a hundred generations 
of students, freed from all the sordid cares of existence, had given night 
and day to study and thought and had preserved besides the priceless 
manuscripts of long-past ages, and so paved the way for a Renascence 
of learning and thought, he added gravely: 

“I wonder whether Science will ever do as much for her votaries as 
Religion has done for hers: in other words, I wonder will there ever be 
a laic Monte Cassino 

Taine was a great teacher and I owe him much kindly encouragement 
and even enlightenment. 

As soon as Ned began to understand spoken French and to speak it a 
little, he chafed against the confinement and a room without a bath; he 
longed for the centre, for the Opera and the Boulevards, and nothing 
would do but we should take rooms in the heart of Paris; he would 
borrow money from his folks, he said. 

Like a fool I was willing, and so we took rooms one day in a quiet 
street just behind the Madeleine, at ten times the pjrice we were paying 
Marguerite. I soon found that my money was melting, but the life was 
very pleasant. We often drove in the Bois, went frequently to the Opera, 
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the theatres and music-halls and appraised, too, the great restaurants, the 
Caf6 Anglais and the Trois Fr^es, as if we had been millionaires. 

Suddenly one day I realized that I had only six hundred dollars in the 
bank; at once I made up my mind to stop and make a fresh start. I told 
my resolution to Bancroft; he asked me to wait, he had written to his 
people for money, he said, he would soon pay his debt to me; but that 
wasn't what I wanted. I felt that I had got off the right road because of 
him and was angry with myself for having wasted my substance in 
profligate living, and worst of all in silly luxury and brainless showing off. 

I declared I was ill and was going to England at once; I must make 
a new start and accumulate some more money and a few mornings later 
I bade Bancroft good-bye, crossed the Channel and went on to my sister 
and father in Tenby, arriving there in a severe shivering fit with a bad 
headache and every symptom of ague. 

I was indeed ill and played out: I had taken double doses of life and 
hterature, had swallowed all the chief French writers from Rabelais and 
Montaigne to Flaubert, Zola and Balzac, passing by Pascal and 
Vavenargues, Renan and Hugo, a glutton's feast for six months. Then, 
too, I had nosed out this artist's studio and that; had spent hours watching 
Rodin at work and more hours comparing this painter's model with that: 
these breasts and hips with those. 

The Uttle house in a side-street in the lovely Welsh watering-place was 
exactly the haven of rest I needed. I soon got well and strong, and for the 
first time learned to know my father. He came for long walks with me, 
though he was over sixty. After his terrible accident seven years before 
(he slipped and fell thirty feet into a dry-dock while his ship was being 
repaired), one side of his hair and moustache had turned wliite while the 
other remained jet black. I was astonished first by his vigour: he thought 
nothing of a ten-mile walk, and on one of our excursions I asked him 
why he had not given me the nomination I wanted as midshipman. 

He was curiously silent and waved the subject aside with: “The Navy 
for you? No!'' and he shook his head. A few days afterwards, however, 
he came back to the subject of his own accord. 

“You asked me,'' he began, “why I didn't send you the nomination, 
for the midshipman's examination. Now I'll tell you. To get on in the 
British Navy and make a career in it, you should either be well-bom or 
well-off; you were neither. For a youth without position or money, 
there are only two possible roads up; servility or silence, and you were 
incapable of both.'' 

“How true and how wise of you!" I cried, “but why, why didn’t 
you tell me? I'd have understood then as well as now, and thought the 
more of you for thwarting me." 
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‘‘You forget,” he went on, “that I had trained myself in the other 
road of silence; it is difScult for me even now to express myself,” and he 
went on with bitterness in voice and accent: 

“They drove me to silence. If you knew what I endured before I 
got my first step as lieutenant. If it hadn’t been that I was determined to 
marry your mother, I could never have swallowed the countless humilia¬ 
tions of my brainless superiors! What would have happened to you I 
saw as in a glass. You were extraordinarily quick, impulsive and high- 
tempered; don’t you know that brains and energy and will-power are 
hated by all the wastrels, and in this world they are everywhere in the 
vast majority. The British Navy is the worst place in the world for 
genius.” 

That scene began my reconciliation with my father; one more 
experience completed it. 

I got wet through on one of our walks and next day had lumbago: I 
went to a pleasant Welsh doctor I had become acquainted with and he 
gave me a bottle of belladonna mixture for external use: “I have not got 
a proper poison bottle,” he added, “and I’ve no business to give you this” 
(it is forbidden to dispense poisons save in rough octagonal bottles which 
betray the nature of their contents to die touch). “I’ll not drink it,” I 
said laughing. “Well, if you do,” he said, “don’t send for me, there’s 
more than enough here to kill a dozen men!” I took the bottle and, 
curiously enough, we talked of belladonna and its effects for some 
minutes. Richards (that was his name) promised to send me a black 
draught the same evening and he assured me that my lumbago would 
soon be cured, and he was right: but the cure was not effected as he 
thought it would be. 

Next door to us lived a doctor’s widow with two daughters, the elder 
a medium-sized girl with large head and good grey eyes, hardly to be 
called pretty, though all girls were pretty enough to excite me for the 
next ten years or more. This elder girl was called Molly—a pet name 
for Maria. Her sister Kathleen was far more attractive physically: she 
was rather tall and slight, with a lithe grace of figure that was intensely 
provocative. Yet though I noted all Kathleen’s feline witchery, I fell 
prone for Molly. She seemed to me both intelligent and witty; she had 
read widely, too, and knew both French and German; she was as far 
above all the American girls I had met in knowledge of books and art 
as she was inferior to the best of them in bodily beauty. For the first time 
my mind was excited and interested and I thought I was in love, and one 
late afternoon or early evening on Castle Hill I told her I loved her and 
we became engaged. Oh, the sweet folly of it all! When she asked me 
how wc should live, what I intended to do, I had no answer ready save 
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the perfect self-confidence of the man who had already proved himself 
in the struggle of life. Fortunately for me, that didn’t seem very con¬ 
vincing to her; she admitted that she was three years older than I was, and 
if she had said four, she would have been nearer the truth, and she was 
quite certain I would not find it so easy to win in England as in America. 
She underrated both my brains and my strength of will. She confided to 
me that she had a hundred a year of her own: but that, of course, was 
wholly inadequate. So though she kissed me freely and allowed me a 
score of little privacies, she was resolved not to give herself completely. 
Her distrust of my ability and her delightfully piquant reserve heightened 
my passion, and once I won her consent to an immediate marriage. At 
her best Molly was astonishingly intelligent and frank. One night alone 
together in our sitting-room which my father and sister left to us, I tried 
my best to get her to give herself to me. But she shook her head. “It 
would not be right, dear, till we are married,” she persisted. 

“Suppose we were on a desert island,” I said, “and no marriage 
possible?” “My darling!” she said kissing me on the mouth and laughing 
aloud, “don’t you know, I should yield then without your urging, you 
dear! I want you, perhaps more than you want me.” I could not break 
down the final barrier, but in any case, before I could win, Fate used her 
shears decisively. 

One morning I reproached Lizzie, my sister’s maid of all work, for 
not bringing me up a black draught Dr. Richards had promised to send 
me. “It’s on the mantelpiece in the dining-room,” I said, “but don’t 
trouble. I’ll get it myself,” and I ran down as I was. An evening or two 
later I left the belladonna mixture the doctor had made up for me on 
the chinmey-piece. Like the black draught it was dark brown in colour 
and in a similar bottle. 

Next morning Lizzie woke me and offered me a glassful of dark 
liquid: “Your medicine,” she said, and half asleep still, I told her to leave 
the breakfast tray on the table by my bed, and then drained the glass she 
offered to me. The taste awoke me; the drink had made my whole 
mouth and throat dry: I sprang out of bed and went to the looking-glass. 
Yes, the pupils of my eyes were unnaturally distended. Had she given 
me the whole draught of belladonna instead of a black draught, but why 
waste time in asking her? I went over to the table, poured out cup after 
cup of tea and drained them; then I ran down to the dining-room where 
my sister and father were at breakfast. I poured out their tea and drank 
cupfuls of it in silence; then I asked my sister to get me mustard and 
warm water and met my father’s question with a brief explanation and 
request. “Go to Dr. Richards and tell him to come at once. I’ve drunk 
the belladonna mixture by mistake; there’s no time to lose.” My father 
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was akcady out of the house! My sister brought me the mustard and I 
mixed a strong dose with hot water and took it as an emetic, but it 
didn't work, I went upstairs to my bedroom again and put my fingers 
down my throat over the bath. I retched and retched but nothing came: 
plainly the stomach was paralysed. My sister came in crying. “I'm afraid 
there’s no hope, Nita,” I said, “the doctor told me there was enough to 
kill a dozen men and I’ve drunk it all fasting; but you've always been 
good and kind to me, dear, and death is nothing.’* 

At this moment. Dr. Richards came in: “Now how, how in good¬ 
ness' name, man, after our talk and all, how did ye come to take it?" His 
fussiness and strong Welsh accent made me laugh: “Give me the stomach 
pump. Doctor, for I'm full of liquid to the gullet," I cried. I took the 
tube and pushed it down, sitting up in bed, and he depressed it; but only 
a brownish stream came: I had absorbed most of the belladonna. That 
was nearly my last conscious thought, only in myself I determined to 
keep thinking as long as I could. I heard the doctor say: “I’ll give him 
opium—a large dose," and I smiled to myself at the thought that the 
narcotic opium and the stimulant belladonna would alike induce uncon¬ 
sciousness, the one by exciting the heart’s action, the other by slackening 
it. . . . 

Many hours afterwards I awoke; it was night, candles were burning 
and Dr, Richards was leaning over me: “Do you know me?" he asked 
and at once I answered: “Of course I know you, Richards," and I went 
on jubilantly to say: “I’m saved: I’ve won through. Had I been going 
to die, I should never have recovered consciousness." To my astonish¬ 
ment his brow wrinkled and he said, “Drink this and then go to sleep 
again quietly: it’s all right," and he held a glass of whitish liquid to my 
lips. 

The next time I awoke, it was again night and again the doctor was 
beside me and my sister. “Do you know me?" he asked again, and again 
I replied: “Of course I know you, and Sis here as well." 

“That’s great," he cried joyously, “now you’ll soon be well again." 

“Was it a near squeak?" I asked. 

“You must know it was," he replied, “you took sixty grains of 
belladonna fasting and the books give at most a quarter of a grain for a 
dose and declare one grain to be generally fatal. I shall never be able to 
brag of your case in the medical journals," he went on smiling, “for no 
one would ever believe that a heart could go on galloping far too fast to 
count, but certainly two-hundred-odd times a minute for thirty-odd 
hours without bursting. You've been tested,'' he concluded, “as no one 
was ever tested before and have come back safe ! But now sleep again," 
he said, “sleep is Nature’s restorative." 
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Next morning I awoke rested but very weak: the doctor came in 
and sponged me in warm water and changed my linen: my night-shirt 
and a great part of the sheet were quite brown, 

“The wonder is complete!” he cried. \T 11 bet you have cured your 
lumbago too,’' and indeed I was completely free of pain. 

That evening or the next my father and I had a great heart-to-heart 
talk. I told him all my ambitions and he tried to persuade me to take one 
hundred pounds a year from him to continue my studies. I told him I 
couldn’t, though I was just as grateful. “I’ll get work as soon as I am 
strong,” I said; but his unselfish affection shook my very soul and when 
he told me that my sister, too, had agreed he should make me the allow¬ 
ance, I could only shake my head and thank him. That evening I went 
to bed early and he came and sat with me; he said that the doctor advised 
that I should take a long rest. Strange coloured lights kept sweeping 
across my sight every time I shut my eyes; so I asked him to lie beside 
me and hold my hand. At once he lay down beside me and with his hand 
in mine, I soon fell asleep and slept like a log till seven next morning. 
I awoke perfectly well and refreshed and was shocked to sec that my 
father’s face was strangely drawn and white and when he tried to get 
off the bed, he nearly fell. I saw then that he had lain all the night through 
on the brass edge of the bed rather than risk disturbing me to give him 
more room. From that time to the end of his noble and unselfish life, 
some twenty-five years later, I had only praise and admiration for him. 

During my convalescence, which lasted three months, Molly went 
for a visit to some friends. At the time I regretted it; now looking back 
I have no doubt she went away to free herself from an engagement she 
thought ill-advised. Missing her, I went about with her younger, prettier 
sister Kathleen, wlio was more sensuous and more affectionate than 
Molly. 

A little later, Molly went to Dresden to stay with an elder married 
sister; thence she wrote to me to set her free, and I consen ted as a matter 
of course very willingly. Indeed I had already more real affection for 
Kathleen than Molly had ever called to life in me. 

As I got strong again I came to know a young Oxford man who 
professed to be astonished at my knowledge of literature, and one day he 
came to me with the news that Grant Allen, the writer, had thrown up 
his post as Professor of Literature at Brighton College. “Why should you 
not apply for it; it’s about two hundred pounds a year, and they can do 
no worse than refuse you.” 

I wrote to Taine at once, telling him of the position and my illness, 
and asking him to send me a letter of recommendation if he thought I 
was fit. By return of post I got a letter from him recommending me in 
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the warmest way. This letter I sent on to Dr. Bigge, the head-master, 
together with one from Professor Smith of Lawrence, and Dr. Bigge 
answered by asking me to come to Brighton to see him. Within twenty- 
four hours I went and was accepted forthwith, though he thought I 
looked too young to keep discipline. He soon realized that his fears were 
merely imaginary; I could have kept order in a cage of hyenas. 

A long book would not exhaust my year as a master in Brighton 
College; but only two or three happenings require notice here as affecting 
my character and its growth. First of all, I found in every class of thirty 
lads, five or six of real ability, and in the whole school three or four of 
astonishing minds, well graced, too, in manners and spirit. But six out 
of ten were both stupid and obstinate and these I left wholly to their 
own devices. 

Dr. Bigge warned me by a report of my work exhibited on the notice- 
board of the Sixth Form that while some of my scholars displayed great 
improvement, the vast majority showed none at all. I went to see him 
immediately, and handed him my written resignation to take place at 
any moment he pleased. “I cannot bother with the fools who don’t even 
wish to learn,” I said, ”but I’ll do anything for the others.” 

Mrs. Newton, the vice-principal’s wife, was one of the leaders of 
Brighton society: she was what the French call une tnattresse femme^ and 
a bom leader in any society. She advised me to form girls’ classes in 
literature for the half-holidays each week; was good enough to send out 
the circulars and lend her drawing-room for my first lectures. In a week 
I had fifty pupils who paid me half a crown a lesson and I soon found 
myself drawing ten pounds a week in addition to my pay. I saved every 
pemiy and thus came in a year to monetary freedom. 

At every crisis in my life I have been helped by good friends who have 
aided me out of pure kindness at cost of time and trouble to themselves. 
Smith helped me in Lawrence and Mrs. Newton at Brighton out of 
bountiful human sympathy. 

Before this even I had got to know a man named Harold Hamilton, 
manager of the London & County Bank, I think, at Brighton. It amused 
him to see how quickly and regularly my balance grew: soon I confided 
my plans to him and my purpose; he was all sympathy. I lent him books 
and his daughter Ada was assiduous at all my lectures. 

In the nick of time for me the war broke out between Chili and 
Peru; Chihan bonds dropped from 90 to 60 .1 saw Hamilton and assured 
him that Chili, if left alone, could beat all South America; he advised 
me to wait and see. A little later Bolivia threw in her lot with Peru and 
Chilian bonds fell to 43 or 44. At once I went to Hamilton and asked 
him to buy ChiUans for all I possessed on a margin of three or four. 
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After much talk he did what I wished on a margin of ten: a fortnight 
later came the news of the first Chilian victory and Chilians jumped to 
over 6o and continued to climb steadily: I sold at over 8o and thus netted 
from my first five hundred pounds over two thousand and by Christmas 
was free once more to study with a mind at ease. Hamilton told me that 
he had followed my lead a little later, but had made more from a larger 
investment. 

The most important happening at Brighton I must now relate. I have 
already told in an article on Carlyle, pubhshed by Austin Harrison in 
The English Review some twelve years ago, how I went one Sunday 
morning and called upon my hero, Thomas Carlyle, in Chelsea. I only 
gave a summary of a few talks in my portrait of him; for the traits did 
not call for strengthening by repetition; but here I am inclined to add a 
few details, for everything about Carlyle at his best is of enduring 
interest. 

When I told him how I had been affected by reading Emerson’s 
speech to the students of Dartmouth College and how it had in a way 
forced me to give up my law-practice and go to Europe to study, he 
broke in excitedly: 

remember well reading that very page to my wife and saying that 
nothing like it for pure nobility had been heard since Schiller went silent. 
It had a great power with it. . . . And so that started you off and changed 
your way of life? I don’t wonder ... it was a great call.” 

After that Carlyle seemed to like me. At our final parting, too, when 
I was going to Germany to study and he wished me “God speed and 
good speed, on the way that lies before ye”, he spoke again of Emerson 
and the sorrow he had felt on parting with him, deep, deep sorrow and 
regret, and he added, laying his hands on my shoulders, “Sorrowing 
most of all that they should see his face no more.” 

He had just given me a letter to Froude, “good, kindly Froude”, who, 
he was sure, would help me in any way of commendation to some 
literary position “if I have gone, as is most likely”, and in due time 
Froude did help me as I shall tell in the proper place. 

My pen-portrait of Carlyle was ferociously attacked by a kinsman, 
Alexander Carlyle, who evidently believed that I had got my knowledge 
of Carlyle’s weakness from Froude’s revelations in 1904. But, luckily for 
me. Sir Charles Jesscl remembered a dinner in the Garrick Club given 
by him in 1886 or 1887, at which both Sir Richard Quain and myself 
were present. Jessel recalled distinctly that I had that evening told the 
story of Carlyle’s impotence as explaining the sadness of his married life, 
and had then asserted that the confession came to me from Carlyle 
himself. 
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I recall one scene more. When I told Carlyle how I had made some 
twenty-five hundred pounds in the year and told him besides how a 
banker offered me almost the certainty of a great fortune if I would buy 
with him a certain coal wharf at Tunbridge Wells (it was Hamilton’s 
pet scheme), he was greatly astonished. *1 want to know,” I went on, 
“if you think I’ll be able to do good work in literature; if so I’ll do my 
best. Otherwise I ought to make money and not waste time in making 
myself another second-rate writer.” 

“No one can tell you that,” said Carlyle slowly. “You’ll be lucky if 
you reach the knowledge of it yourself before ye die! I thought my 
Frederick was great work; yet the other day you said I had buried him 
under the dozen volumes and you may be right; but have I ever done 
anything that will live-?” 

“Surely,” I broke in, heart-sore at my gibe. “Sure, your French 
Revolution must live and the Heroes and Hero Worship, and Latter Day 
Pamphlets, and—and ” 

“Enough,” he cried, “You’re sure?” 

“Quite, quite sure,” I repeated. Then he said: “You can be equally 
sure of your own place; for we can all reach the heights we are able to 
oversee.” 


CHAPTER XIV : GERMAN STUDENT LIFE AND 
PLEASURE 

WHY I WENT TO HEIDELBERG AND NOT TO BERLIN TO.STUDY I CAn’t SAY; 
there was a touch of romance in the name which probably drew me. 
I had over fifteen hundred pounds in the bank and thought it would 
keep me five years and allow me to return to the States to begin my 
life’s work with at least a thousand pounds in my pocket. But was I 
going back to America? I had to confess to myself that the malarial fever 
in the States daunted me; besides, I liked England better and so put off 
any decision. Already the proverb influenced me: not to cross a river 
till you come to it. 

Heidelberg fascinated me; I loved its beauty, the great forest-clad 
hills about it; its river, its ruined castle, its plain business-like University; 
its Cafe Leer, its bookshops—everything, I went to the Hotel dc I’Europe 
for a week and found it expensive; but the Rhine wines were deheious 
and not dear: the Marcobrunner and Liebfraumilch, ten years of age, 
taught me what scent and flavour wine could possess. 
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On the river I got to know a couple of young Americans, Treadwell 
by name, with whom I soon struck up a friendship. I had gone to the 
riverside hoping to get a boat for a row; a stalwart young fellow was 
just paying for his canoe. ''Kann ichV* I hesitated, pointing to his skiff. 

wohir was the loud genial answer; “but you’re an Englishman?” 
he added in English. “American rather,” I replied, and my acquaintance 
soon confided to me that he and his younger brother had been brought 
up in a German school and that he was studying chemistry and was 
already an assistant of the celebrated Professor Bunsen, the man who 
first discovered the chemical composition of the stars and the inventor of 
the spectroscope. Here were wonders! I was on fire to learn more, to 
meet Bunsen. “Could I?” “Surely!” I thrilled. 

This elder Treadwell was a personable fellow perhaps five feet nine 
in height and evidently vigorous; clean-shaven with strong features and 
alert expression; but I soon discovered that in spite of his knowledge of 
quantitative and qualitative analysis, he was not intellectual in my under¬ 
standing of the word. His younger brother who had just entered the 
University to continue the study of philology pleased me moie. He was 
about my own size and learned already in Latin and Greek, German and 
French; thoughtful, too, with indwelling grey eyes. A fine mind, I 
concluded, though immature, and we soon became friends. Through 
him I went to live in a pension where he and his brother boarded, and 
where my living cost me less than a pound a week. The living was 
excellent because the pension was kept by a large motherly English¬ 
woman, widow of a German professor, who was a maitresse femme of the 
wisest and kindliest. 

Naturally young Treadwell introduced me to the University; I took 
all his lectures and worked night and day to the limiting of sleep and 
exercise. In three months I spoke German fluently and correctly, and had 
read Lessing, Schiller, Heine’s Lieder, and all the ordinary novels, 
especially Soil and Haben, 

But I had not won much from the University lectures. I had heard 
one set of lectures on the Greek verb; but after two months the Professor 
was still enmeshed in Sanskrit, and as I did not know a word of Sanskrit 
or its significance, I found it difficult to follow him. I was indeed con¬ 
tinually reminded of Heine’s experience. He had been hearing lectures 
on Universal History, he tells us, but after three years’ assiduous atten¬ 
dance he gave them up, for the Professor had not yet reached the time 
of Sesostris. 

Kuno Fischer was at tliis time perhaps the most popular professor in 
Heidelberg; he had announced a series of lectures on Shakespeare and 
Goethe and the aula was crammed not only by students, but by people 
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from the town. Fischer had a face like a bulldog’s, and his nose had been 
split in a duel, which increased the likeness; he began by calling Shake¬ 
speare and Goethe the twin flowers of the Germanic race. I was still 
English enough to think the phrase almost a blasphemy, so I rubbed my 
feet loudly on the floor as a sign of disapproval or disagreement. Fischer 
paused in utter surprise; it was the first time, he told me afterwards, that 
he had ever been so interrupted, then putting a manifest constraint on 
himself, he said: “If the gentleman who disagrees with me so emphatically 
will wait till I have finished, I will ask him to state the ground of his 
disapproval.” There was applause throughout the audience at this and 
the men who were in my neighbourhood glared at me in angry surprise. 

Fischer went on to say that “the very name of Shakespeare showed 
his Teutonic ancestry; he was as German as Goethe”. 

I smiled to myself, but I could not deny that the rest of the lecture was 
interesting, though the professor hardly attempted to realize either man. 
At the end he contrasted their schooling, and congratulated his hearers 
on the fact that Goethe had enjoyed far superior educational oppo- 
tunities and had turned them to brilliant account. The audience applauded 
enthusiastically as he sat down. Fischer, however, rose again immediately 
and holding out his hand for silence, added: “If the critic who made his 
disagreement at the beginning of my lecture so manifest now desires to 
explain, Tm sure we will all hear him willingly.” 

I got up and stammered a little as if embarrassed while asking the 
the audience to excuse my faulty German. “But as a Welsh Celt,” I said, 
“what I feel is that the eloquent Professor is overpraising the Teutons 
and especially their superior education. Superior! Shakespeare has given 
us the drama of first love in Romeo and Juliet and of mature passion in 
Antony and Cleopatra, of jealousy in Othello, the malady of thought in 
Hamlet and madness in Lear, and against these Goethe has given Faust 
alone as a proof of his ‘superior’ advantages! 

“But ‘Shake’ and ‘speare’ are Teuton, we are told. Now English is 
an amalgam of Low German and of French; but curiously enough all the 
higher words arc French and only the poor monosyllables are Teuton; 
for example, mutton is French, while sheep or Schaf is pure German. 
I had always imagined,” I added after a pause, “that ‘Shakespeare* was 
plainly taken from the French and was a manifest corruption of ‘Jacques 
Pierre”—at this the audience began to titter and Fischer entering into 
the joke clapped his hands smiling. Naturally, my effect achieved, I sat 
down at once. 

As I was leaving the hall Fischer’s servant came and told me the 
Professor would like to see me in his room; of course I followed him at 
once and Fischer met me laughing—“£m genialer Stretch T “A genial 
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invention,” he said, “and no worse than many of our etymologies"; and 
then seriously: “You made an admirable defence of Shakespeare, though 
I think Goethe has a good deal more to his credit than Faust** 

This is what I remember of the beginning of a talk destined to alter 
my whole life. When I told Fischer of the to me incomprehensible 
lectures on the Greek verbs and other similar difficulties, he asked about 
my studies, and then told me that most of the American students in 
Germany were not sufficiently well grounded in Latin and Greek to 
make the most of the advantages offered them in a German university. 
Finally he advised me strongly to shave off my moustache and go for a 
year into a Gymnasium—school again for me at twenty-odd! My whole 
nature revolted wildly, yet Fischer was insistent and persuasive. He asked 
me to his house, introduced me to a Professor Ihne who had been a 
teacher of the Kaiser’s children or something very honourable and who 
talked excellent English. He agreed with Fischer, and Fischer won the 
day by remarking: “Harris has brains; his speech taught us all that, and 
you’ll agree that the more talent he has, the more necessary is a thorough 
grounding.’’ The end of it was that I consented, left my boarding-house, 
went to live with a family, attended the Gymnasium regularly and buried 
myself in Latin and Greek for eight or ten months, during which I 
worked on an average twelve hours a day. 

In four or five months I was among the best in the Gymnasium, indeed 
only one boy was indisputably above me. When a Latin theme was set, 
he used to write “Livy" or “Tacitus" or “Caesar" at the head and never 
used an idiom or a word that he could not show in the special author 
he was imitating. Twice a week at least the Professor used to read out his 
essay to us, emphasizing the most characteristic sentences. Of course I 
became friends with the youth, Carl Schurz; I was resolved to find out 
how he had gained such mastery. He said it was easy; he had begun with 
Caesar, and after reading a page tried to turn it back into Caesar’s 
language; his Latin he soon found was all wrong, a mere pastiche, so he 
began to learn all the peculiar phrases in his daily lesson in Caesar; 
gradually he discovered that every writer had his own peculiar way of 
speaking and even his own vocabulary. 

That gave me the cue. I went home and took up my Shakespeare. 

I had already noticed similarities between Hamlet and Macbeth; now I 
began to read for them and incidentally learned all the poetic passages 
by heart. Soon I began to catch the accent of Shakespeare’s voice, hear 
when he spoke from the heart and when from the lips; glimpses of his 
personality grew upon me, and one day I sat down to rewrite Hamlet^ 
using my memory and thought. When I came to the scene in which 
Hamlet reproaches his guilty mother I became aware of a Shakespeare 
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I had dimly suspected. Visualizing the scene I saw at once how impossible 
it would be to write it. No man could possibly reproach his mother in 
that way. Hamlet was using the language of sex-jealousy: my mother’s 
infidelity would never have maddened me. I could not judge her tempta¬ 
tion or my father’s faults towards her. His goodness would make her 
sinning the more incomprehensible, and Hamlet’s mother does not 
attempt to justify herself or explain. The ray of light came, inevitable, 
soul-revealing: Shakespeare was painting his own jealousy and was 
raging not at his mother’s sin but at his love’s betrayal. Who was it that 
had deceived Shakespeare and crazed him with jealousy? Who? The 
riddle began to intrigue me. 

In the long vacation, which I spent in Fluelen on the Lake of Lucerne, 
I read and re-read Shakespeare. It was his Richard the Second that revealed 
him to me unmistakably; Richard was so plainly a younger, more 
unstable Hamlet, just as Posthumus and Prospero were older, staider 
Hamlets. I hugged myself for the discovery; why hadn’t every one seen 
the truth? Time and again I read him and all manner of sidelights 
fell on the page till the very fashion of his soul became familiar 
to me. 

Long before Tyler’s book appeared and discovered Queen Ehzabeth’s 
maid of honour, Mary Fitton, as Shakespeare’s mistress, I knew that in 
1596 he had fallen in love with a dark gipsy, with fair skin, who treated 
him with disdain and was both witty and loose. Why else should he let 
Rosaline be thus minutely described in Romeo and Juliet though she 
never appears on the stage, while there’s not a word of bodily description 
about Juliet, the heroine? 

In the same year, too, he revised Love's Labour Lost at Christmas to 
be played at Court, and the heroine was Rosaline again and every 
character in the piece describes her physically, and Shakespeare himself 
as Biron rages against his love for “a whitely wanton with two pitch 
balls in her face for eyes!” I could not but see, too, that she was the Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets—probably some lady of the Court, I used to say, 
who looked down on Shakespeare from the height of aristocratic birth 
and breeding. 

Strange to say I did not at that time go on to identify her with “false 
Cressid’* or with Cleopatra. I did not get as far as this till I fell across 
Tyler’s book years later and saw that he had confined Shakespeare’s 
passion to the “three years’’ spoken of in the Sonnets. I knew then that 
Shakespeare had loved his gipsy, Mary Fitton, from the end of 1596 on 
and I soon came to see that the story told in the Sonnets was told also in 
his plays of that period, and finally I was forced to realize that “false 
Cressid’’ and the gipsy Cleopatra were also portraits of Mary Fitton 
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whom he loved for twelve years down to 1608, when she married and 
left London for good, 

I shall always remember those great months spent in Fluelen when I 
climbed all the mountains about the lake and twice walked over the St. 
Gothard and lived with “gentle Shakespeare’s” sweet spirit, and noble 
fairness of mind. 

One important result this discovery of Shakespeare had upon me; it 
strengthened my self-esteem enormously. I picked up Coleridge’s essays 
on Shakespeare and saw that his puritanism had blinded him to the truth, 
and I began to think that in time I might write something memorable. 
When the time came to go back to work I returned to Heidelberg, 
entered again at the University and resolved to read no more Latin except 
Tacitus and Catullus. I knew there were beautiful descriptions in Virgil, 
but I did not like the language and saw no reason for prolonging my 
study of it in Seminar if I could get out of it. 

About this time Fischer advised me to go to Gottingen, “a purely 
German University”, and hear the lectures of Lotze who was, he said, 
among the best German philosophers of the time, and he gave me 
letters that ensured my immediate admission. 

G 5 ttingen had many and special attractions for me, partly because 
it was famous for the best German in accent and in choice of words, 
partly because Bismarck and Heine had studied there and already both 
tliese men were throned high in my admiration—Bismarck for qualities 
of character, Heine for intellect and humour. Already the essence of my 
religion was to learn to know great men, and if possible understand their 
virtues and powers. So I migrated to Gottingen. But before telling of 
anything that happened to me there, I must say something of my amuse¬ 
ments in the summer months I had passed in Heidelberg. 

I had tasted all the English and German pleasures: I had rowed on 
the river nearly every day, keeping myself physically fit, and had taken 
long walks to the Konigsstuhl and all over the neighbouring hills. I had 
learned a good deal of German music through going to the Opera at 
Mannheim and hearing my American fellow student, Waldstein, praise 
Wagner and the other masters by the hour, while exemplifying 'their 
work at the same time on his piano. I had a fair acquaintance with 
German poetry and novels, though I had resolved not to try to read 
Goethe till I knew German as well as I knew English, and strange to say, 
I underrated Heine in spite of the fact that I knew half his poems by 
heart and took delight in his Reisebilder. But the German opinion of the 
time placed Schiller infinitely higher, and I sucked in the nonsense 
dutifully. Indeed, it was years before I placed Heine as far above Schiller 
in thought, as the poet is generally above the rhetorician, and it took years 
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more before I began to couple Heine with Goethe, and a quarter of a 
century passed before I realized that Heine was a better writer of prose 
than even Goethe, and the greatest humorist that ever lived. Common 
opinion about great men is so wildly beside the mark that even I could 
not free myself from its bondage for half a Ufetime. My steadily growing 
admiration of Heine has often made me excuse the false estimates of 
other men, and taught me to be more patient of their misjudgings than 
I otherwise should have been. I was over fifty years of age myself before 
I began to recognize the myriad manifestations of genius with immediate 
certitude. I thank Fortune that I wrote none of my portraits till I had 
climbed the height. 

But I began my acquaintance with Wagner and Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven, Schiller and Heine here in Heidelberg and was delighted to 
find my heaven lit by such radiant new stars. 

I had gone to balls twice or three times in Heidelberg because a friend 
wished me to accompany him, or to complete a gay party. I seldom went 
of my own accord, because dancing made me excessively giddy, as I have 
already related. But at one ball I was introduced to a Miss Bessie C., an 
English girl of a good type, very well dressed and extraordinarily pretty, 
though very small. She stood out among the large German Fraulcins like 
a moss-rose wrapped in delicate greenery to heighten her entrancing 
colour, and at once I told her this and assured her that she had the most 
magnificent dark eyes I had ever seen; for bashfulncss I had never felt 
and I knew that praise was as the breath of life to every woman. We 
became friends at once, but to my disappointment she told me she was 
going next day to Frankfort where some friends would meet her the 
day after to accompany her back to England. Before I thought of what 
I was letting myself in for, I told her I would love to go to Frankfort 
with her and show her Goethe’s birthplace and the Goethe-Haus; would 
she accept my escort? Would she? The great brown eyes danced with 
the thought of adventure and companionship—I was in for it—was this 
my new-born resolution of restraint? 

Yet I did not even think of excusing myself; Bessie was too pretty 
and too alluring, with a quiet humour that appealed to me intensely. A 
big German girl passed us and Bessie, looking at her arms, said: “I never 
knew what ‘mottled’ was before: I’ve seen advertisements of‘mottled 
soap’; but ‘mottled’ arms! They’re not pretty, are they?” Bessie was 
worse than pretty; under medium height, but rounded in entrancing 
curves to beauty; her face piquant; the dark eyes now gleaming in malice, 
now deep in self-revelation; her arms exquisite, and the small mounds of 
white breasts half hidden, half discovered by the lacy dress; no wonder 
I asked, “What time is your train? Shall I take you to the Bahnhof?” 
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“Well meet at the station,“ she said with a glint in her eye: “but you 
must be very kind and good!“ I was in a fever but resolved to be amiable 
as well as bold. 

Next morning we met at the station and had a great talk, and at 
Frankfort I drove with her straight to the best hotel, walked boldly to 
the desk and ordered two good rooms communicating and signed the 
register, “Mr. and Mrs. Harris”. 

We were shown rooms on the second floor; our English appearance 
had got us the best in the house, and as my good luck would have it the 
second-smaller bedroom had the key and bolt so that I could reckon at 
least on a fair chance. At once I opened the door between the rooms 
and helped her with her outside wraps and then, taking her head in my 
hands, kissed her on the mouth. At once almost her lips grew warm, 
which seemed to me the best omen; I said to her: “You'll knock when 
you're ready, won’t you, or come in to me?” She smiled, reassured by 
my withdrawal and nodded gaily, “I'll call!” 

I spent the whole day with her and talked my best, telling her of 
Goethe’s many love affairs and of Gretchen-Frederika. After dinner, we 
went out for a walk and then returned to the hotel and went up to our 
bedrooms. 

I went into my room and closed the door, my heart throbbing heavily, 
my mouth all parched as in fever. I must cheat time, I said to myself, and 
so I put on my best suit of pyjamas, a sort of white stuff with threads of 
gold in it. And then I waited for the summons, but none came. I looked 
at my watch: it was twenty minutes since we parted; I must give her 
half an hour at least. “Would she call me?” She had said she would. 
“Would she yield easily?” Again as my imagination recalled her wilful, 
mutinous face and lovely eyes my heart began to thump! At last the 
half-hour was up; should I go in? Yes, I would and I walked over to the 
door and listened—^not a sound. I turned the handle; the room was 
entirely in the dark. I moved quickly to the lights and turned them on: 
there she was in bed with only her little face showing and the great eyes. 
In a second I was by her side. 

“You promised to call me,” I said. 

“Put out the light 1” she begged. Without making any reply I pulled 
down the clothes and got in beside her. “You'll be good 1” she pouted. 
“I'll try,” was my non-committal answer and I slipped my left arm under 
her and drew her lips to mine. I was thrilled by her slightness and warmth 
and I must have spent an hour in fondling and caressing her. At length 
she fell asleep in my arms, and I must have slept too; for it was four in 
the morning before I awoke, turned out the lights and crept to my own 
room. I had acted unselfishly, spared Bessie; to give her merely pain for 
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my thrill of pleasure would not have been fair, I thought; I was rather 
pleased with myself. 

When I awoke in the morning, I hastened to her, but found she was 
getting up and did not want to be disturbed; she'd be ready before me, 
she said, and she wished to see the town and shops before her friends 
came for her at two o’clock. I followed her wishes, bolted the door 
between our rooms, took her for a drive, gave her lunch, said good-bye 
afterwards. When I assured her that nothing had happened, she said that 
I was a darling, promised to write and kissed me warmly; but I felt a 
shade of reticence in her, a something of reserve, too slight to be defined, 
and on the train back to Heidelberg I put my fears down to fancy. But 
though I wrote to her English address I received no answer. Had I lost 
her through sparing her? What a puzzle women were! Was Virgil 
right with his spretae injuria formae? The hatred that comes in them if 
their beauty is not triumphant. Do they forgive anything sooner than 
self-control? I was angry with myself and resolved not to be such an 
unselfish fool next time. 


CHAPTER XV : GOETHE, BISMARCK, WAGNER 

MY LIFE AT GOTTINGEN AT FIRST WAS ALL WORK, STUDY FROM MORNING 
till night; I grudged even the time to bathe and dress myself, and instead 
of walking a couple of hours a day for exercise, I got into the habit of 
sprinting a hundred yards or so twice a day and once at least daily would 
trot for about half a mile. I thus managed to keep physically fit. 

Besides working at German I read philosophy; the Greek thinkers 
and above all Plato; the English thinkers, such as Hobbes, Locke and 
Hume, and the French, especially Pascal and Joubert, and of course the 
Germans with Kant, the master of modern scepticism, and Schopenliauer, 
whose ordinary essays show greatness of mind and soul. All these men, 
I saw, are moments in the growth of human thought and I turned away 
from their speculations, feeling that I included most of them in my own 
development. 

My student life in the walled town was all in extremes; by turns 
sterile and fruitful. I learned German thoroughly; wasted a year indeed 
on Gothic, and old High German and Middle High German too, till I 
knew German as well as I knew EngUsh and the Niebelungenlied better 
than I knew Chaucer. 
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But at length I read Goethe; everything he had written, in chrono¬ 
logical order, and so came into the modern world by the noblest entrance 
and stood breathless, enthralled by the Pisgali heights and the vision of 
what may come when men learn how to develop their minds as some, 
even now, know how to develop their bodies. This was Goethe’s supreme 
gift to men; he taught the duty of self-development to each of us and 
it is the first and chief duty; he preached culture as a creed and even to 
those of us who had felt it beforehand and acted on it liis example was 
an inspiration: later I saw that if Goethe had only had Whitman’s pluck 
and had published the naughty poems and dramas that Eckermann tells 
us about and the true story of his life he would have stood to the modem 
world as Shakespeare stood to the feudal world, the sacred guide of men 
for centuries and centuries. 

But alas, he too was a snob and loved the dignities and flatteries if 
not the empty ceremonials of a provincial German Court. Fancy a great 
man and one of the wisest of men content to sit on that old feudal wall 
in Court attire and dangle buckled shoes and silken hose in the eyes of 
the passers-by beneath him. Oh, Beethoven was right in his revolt, when 
he crammed his hat down on his head as the Gross-Herzog drove by 
while Goethe stood on the roadside, hat in hand, bowing. When 
Beethoven’s brother put on his card Gutzbesitzer^ Beethoven put on his 
card Hirnhesitzer: the Brain-owner cannot be proud of being a Land- 
owner. 

As a lyric poet he ranks with the greatest of all time; no one has ever 
written a more poignant dramatic lyric than the appeal of Gretchen to 
the Madoima, and Mignon’s Confession is of the same supreme quality. 
Heine says that Goethe has Avritten the best lyrics in all literature and 
Heine knew. But it was Goethe the thinker who won my heart; phrases 
of his, couplets even, seemed to me pure divination. There is one word 
about him that I envy. When Emerson was confronted by his insight 
into botany and into biology, he found the true word for the great 
German: “Surely the spirit that made the world confided itself more to 
this man than to any other.” 

In sociology, too, Goethe deserves the high praise of Carlyle and not 
mainly even for the discovery of the “open secret” that too great 
individual liberty leads inevitably to slavery: Coleridge saw as far as that 
and writes of those who 


‘wear the name of Freedom 
Graven on a heavier chain’, 

but because he was the first to draw the line between socialism and 
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individualism and apportion to each its true place in the modem industrial 
world. 

Every department of industry, he says, that the individual can 
control should be left to him; but all those where the individual has 
abdicated, all joint stock and limited liability companies, should be 
nationalized or municipalized, in other words, should be taken over by 
the community to be managed in the interest of all. Joint stock com¬ 
panies’ management has every fault of state or municipal management 
and none of their many virtues and advantages, as Stanley Jevons proved 
in a memorable essay now nearly forgotten. 

I owe more to Goethe than to any other teacher: Carlyle came first 
and then Goethe. Carlyle who only knew two men in the world worthy 
of respect, the workman and the thinker, the two iron chords out of 
which he struck heroic melody, and Goethe who saw even further and 
was the first to recognize that the artist was the greatest of the sons of 
men, his destiny the most arduous, prefiguring as it does the ceaseless 
mother-labour of creation, the desire which is the soul of life to produce 
and produce, ever reaching outward and upward to a larger and more 
conscious vision. When the critics complain that Goethe was too self- 
centred, they forget how he organized relief for the starving weavers or 
worked night after night to save the huts of Thiiringen peasants from fire. 

From Gottingen after three semesters I went to Berlin. It was time; 
I needed the stimulus of the theatre and galleries of art and the pulsing 
life of a great city. But there was something provincial in Berlin; I called 
it a Wehdorfy a world-village; yet I learned a good deal there. I heard 
Bismarck speak several times and carried away deathless memories of 
him as an authentic great man. In fact, I came to see that if he had not 
been bom a Junker in a privileged position and had not become a Corps- 
student to boot, he might have been as great a social reformer as Carlyle 
himself. As it was he made Germany almost a model state. He was 
accused in the Reichstag one day by a socialist of having learned a good 
deal from Lassalle; he stalked forth at once and annihilated his critic by 
declaring that he would think very little of any one who had had the 
privilege of knowing that extraordinary man and had not learned from 
him. It was Bismarck, I believe, who was responsible for the first steps 
towards sociahzing German industries; Bismarck who established the 
Land-banks to lend money on reasonable terms to the farmers; Bismarck 
too who dared first to nationalize some German railways and munici¬ 
palize gas and water companies and provide for the extension by the 
State of the canal system. 

The great Minister himself anticipated that his attempts to lift the 
lowest class to a decent level would hem industrial progress and make it 
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more difficult for the captains of industry to amass riches; but in this he 
was completely mistaken. He had given help and hope to the very poor 
and this stimulus to the most numerous class vivified the industry of the 
whole nation; the productivity of labour increased enormously: German 
workmen became the most efficient in the world, and in the decade 
before the great war the chief industries of steel and iron, which twenty 
years before were not half so productive as those of Great Britain, became 
three- and fourfold as productive and showing larger profits made com¬ 
petition practically impossible. The vivifying impulse reached even to 
the shipping and while it became necessary for the British Government 
to help to finance the Cunard Line, the Hamburg-Amerika became the 
chief steamship line of the world and made profits that turned English 
shippers green with envy. Immigration into Germany reached a million 
a year, exceeding even that into the United States. And this astounding 
development of industry and wealth was not due to natural advantages, 
as in the United States, but simply to wise, humane government and to 
better schooling. Every officer on a German liner spoke at least French 
and English as well as German, whereas not one English or French 
officer in a hundred understood any language save his own. 

Looking over the unparalleled growth of the country and its pro¬ 
digious productivity and wealth, it is hardly to be wondered at that the 
ruler ascribed the astonishing prosperity to his own wisdom and fore¬ 
sight. It really appeared that Germany in a single generation had sprung 
from the position of a second-rate power to the headship of the modem 
world. And already in the early ’eighties, the future development coiJd 
be foreseen. I spent one month of my holidays in Dusseldorf and Essen, 
and was struck on all hands by the trained and cultured intelligence of 
the directors and foremen of the chief industries. The labour-saving 
appliances alone reminded me of the best industries in the United States: 
but here there was a far wider and yet a specialized intelligence. 

After Gottingen and Berlin, I went to Munich, drawn by the theatre 
and Opera House, by Ernst Possart, the greatest Shylock I ever saw, and 
assuredly the best-graced all-roiuid actor except the elder Coquclin, who 
ruled the stage and was perfection perfected. And the music at Munich 
was as good as the acting: Heinrich Vogl and his wife were both excellent 
interpreters, and through them, as I have told, I came to know Richard 
Wagner. Of course there is no doubt whatever that Mathilde von 
Wesendonck was Wagner’s Isolde; he wrote it to her in so many words: 
“Throughout eternity I shall owe it to you that I was able to create 
Tristan.” 

In her widowhood Mathilde retired to Traunblick near Traunsce, in 
the Bavarian Alps, and I might have seen her there in the wonderful 
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summer of 1880 which I spent at Salzburg; but hardly any one knew her 
importance in Wagner’s life till after her death in 1902, when she left 
instructions to publish the 150 letters he had written her, and the famous 
journal in the form of letters to her, which he wrote in Venice im¬ 
mediately after their separation. He found a great word for her: “Your 
caresses crown my life,” he wrote, “they are the joy-roses of love that 
flower my crown of thorns”, and Mathilde deserved even tliis praise; 
she was, as he said, always kind and wise, and above even her lover in 
living always on the heights. He complained one day to her that Liszt, his 
best friend, did not fully understand him; there “could be no ideal friend¬ 
ship”, he added, “between men”. At once she recalled him to his better 
self—“After all, Liszt is the one man most nearly on your level. Do not 
allow yourself to underrate him. I know a great phrase he once used 
about you: ‘I esteem men according to their treatment of Wagner.’ 
What more could you want?” And her charming poetic word for their 
days of loving intimacy: “the heart-Sundays of my life”. If ever a man 
was blest in his passions it was Richard Wagner. 

And yet here, too, when at his best, he shows the yellow streak. In 
1865, six years after the parting with Mathilde, he allowed Mme von 
Biilow to write—it is true, “in the name of His Majesty the King of 
Bavaria”—to Mathilde to ask her for a portfoho of articles and sketches 
which Wagner in the days of their intimacy had confided to her keeping. 
Naturally Mathilde wrote in reply directly to Wagner giving him a list 
of everything in the portfolio and adding finely: “I pray you to tell me 
what manuscripts you want and whether you wish me to send them?” 
In the cult of love women are nearly always nobler and finer than the 
best of men. Wagner’s answer that the King wanted to publish the tilings 
did not excuse him for having allowed Cosima to crow over her great 
rival. But in publishing Wagner’s letters to her and his Venice journal 
Mathilde got even with Cosima; yet again Cosima was not to be out¬ 
done. She had left von Biilow for Wagner, preferring, as someone said, 
“God to his Prophet”; but she, too, could reach the heights. Meeting 
von Biilow years later, who said to her by way of reconefliation: “After 
all I forgive you,” she replied finely: “It is not a question of forgiveness, 
but one of understanding.” And now in face of the revelation in 1902 of 
Wagner’s letters to Mathilde she first wrote saying that “the Master 
desired these sheets to be destroyed”—‘Ver Meister wunschte heiliegende 
Blatter vernichter; but when she found that they were sure to be pub¬ 
lished in spite of her opposition, she not only consented graciously to 
their publication in German, but added fourteen letters from Mathilde 
von Wesendonck which she had found among Wagner’s papers. The 
whole story, I think, is of curious human interest. 
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Cosima was Wagner’s equal and deserved all his praise of her as 
“intellectually superior even to Liszt”; but whoever studies Wagner’s 
life will, I think, admit that it was Mathilde who wove the first joy- 
roses in his crown of thorns; and she it ,was who helped him to his 
supreme achievement. The Ring and Parsifal, he used to contend later, 
constituted his greatest message, and Cosima was the true partner of his 
soul who gave him happiness and golden days; but there can be no 
doubt that Mathilde was the Rachel of his prime and the inspiration of 
all his noblest artistic masterpieces. 

Years later he wrote the whole truth: “It is quite clear to me that I 
shall never again invent anything new. With Mathilde my life came to 
flower, and left in me such a wealth of ideas that I have since had merely 
to return to the treasure-house and pick whatever I wish to develop. . . . 
She is and remains my first and only love: with her I reached the zenith: 
those divine years hold all the sweemess of my life.” She was the inspiring 
genius not only of Tristan but of the Meistersinger, and it would not be 
difficult to prove that the finest moment in Parsifal was due to Wagner’s 
intercourse with her. She came at the right time in his life. After all, he 
was well over fifty before Cosima joined him. 

Wagner’s life rests on three persons: on Mathilde von Wcsendonck, 
King Ludwig and on Cosima Liszt. In my “portrait” I said little of 
Cosima; but she was undoubtedly the chief person in his later life. His 
life with her in Tribschen from 1866 to 1872 was not only the happiest 
period of his existence, but highly productive. The birth of the son whom 
he boldly christened Siegfried was to him a consecration. Instead of 
living with a woman like his wife who continually urged him to com¬ 
promise with all conventions because she did not believe in him and was 
incapable of appraising his genius at its true worth, he had now a better 
head and completer understanding than even Liszt’s to encourage and 
sustain him. 

In his delight Wagner worked his hardest. For years he wrote from 
eight in the morning till five in the afternoon. In these happy, fruitful 
years in Tribschen he completed the Meistersinger, perhaps his most 
characteristic work. He finished Siegfried also and composed nearly all 
the Gotterdammerung. Then, too, he wrote his best work, his Beethoven. 
In Tribschen he even began to publish the final edition of his works, 
and at length came the victory of 1870 to add a sort of consecration to 
his happiness. At long last the Germany he loved had come to honour 
and glory among men; now he, too, would live long and make the 
German stage worthy of the German people. He was really as affectionate 
as he was passionate, and his whole nature expanded in this atmosphere 
of well-being, encouragement and reverence. He took on the tone and 
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maimer of a great personage, he could not brook contradiction or 
criticism, not even from a Nietzsche, and this attitude brought with it 
blunders. If we mortals do not keep our eyes on the earth we are apt to 
stumble. 

Talking one day about Der Fliegende Hollander he said he had heard 
the story from a sailor on his memorable voyage from Riga to London 
thirty-five years before. I could not help interrupting: “I thought you 
took the splendid redemption of the hero by love from Heine, 
Master?” 

“It was all told me by a sailor,” he repeated; “Heine took the salvation 
of the hero by love from a Dutch theatre-piece.” 

But there is no such Dutch theatre-piece. It was excusable in Wagner, 
you may say, to have been misled in this instance; he took the story from 
Heine, but he believed that Heine himself had borrowed it. But there is 
no such explanation possible in regard to the legend of Tannhauser. 
Wagner maintained always that he had taken the story from a simple 
Volkslegendy but there is no such legend. It is all from Heine. And when 
one day I talked with passionate admiration of Heine and placed him 
with Goethe far above Schiller, Wagner would not have it: “ 5 /e schtomnen 
—you are misled by admiration,” he said: “Heine was only a simple 
lyric poet, but Schiller was a great dramatic genius.” 

He owed to Heine’s genius the finest things in all the German legends 
which he set to music, and I think in the future his denial of Heine, 
though little known now, will be about the greatest blot on Wagner’s 
character, which in many respects was noble. It shows him so much 
smaller, less sincere even, than Beethoven, and with none of that magic 
of loving comprehension which our Shakespeare lavished even on his 
rival Chapman. That Wagner could pretend elaborately in such a case 
always seems to me to relegate him to a place below the very highest. 
Why will the men of genius who illumine our life keep such spots to 
mar their radiance? 



CHAPTER XVI : ATHENS AND THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 

I SHALL NEVER BE ABLE TO DESCRIBE NATURAL BEAUTY, THOUGH I KNOW 
scenes so lovely that the mere memory of them brings tears to my eyes, 
and. in the same way there are two cities, Athens and Rome, which I can 
never attempt to describe; they must be seen and studied to be realized. 
The impression of Athens is as simple as that of Rome is complex. The 
beauty of the human body is the first impression: the majesty of the 
man’s figure and the sensuous appeal of the woman’s are what Athens 
gives immediately; while Rome is the epitome of a dozen different 
civilizations and makes a dozen dissimilar appeals. 

I had sent on my luggage, and went through the mountains on foot 
to Innsbruck, and thence took train to Venice. It was an astonishing 
experience; for the first time I came to see the value of the abnormal: 
water-streets gave the place unique distinction; the Bridge of Sighs was 
more memorable than any number of Brooklyn Bridges or even Waterloo 
Bridges. Marlowe’s great phrase came back to me often: ‘‘I am myself 
alone!”—singularity is distinction. 

I did a fortnight’s hard work at Italian, and could make myself under¬ 
stood, and understand everything said to me; but when I went to the 
people’s theatre where the Venetian dialect was spoken I could not 
imderstand it at all, and at first felt out of it; yet I had been able to under¬ 
stand everything in the Miinchener Volkstheater! In a week or so, how¬ 
ever, after reading I Promessi Sposi and a good deal of Dante I became 
able to follow the Venetian slang, and in a low cabaret caught glimpses 
of common Venetian life. Everywhere the working classes are the most 
idiosyncratic, and consequently the best worth blowing. 

But I was longing for Greece, so I took a Florio boat and started. 
There was a Signor Florio on board, and wc became friends; he brought 
out some wonderful Marsala and taught me that there was at least one 
Italian wine worth drinbng. From Florio I heard a good deal of Sicily 
and resolved on my way back to stop in Palermo or Syracuse. 

On the ship was a little lame Greek child; the mother was taking it 
back to Athens to be operated on; she seemed very despondent. I found 
out it was because the father had gone to the States and had not written 
since, and the mother had not money enough for the operation. How 
much would it cost? Five hundred drachmae; as luck would have it, I 
had just a little over that sum about me. I gave it to the mother and told 
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her to cheer up. She cried a great deal and kissed my hand. I don’t know 
why I gave the money; it left me short. I couldn’t drink much wine; 
had to make a bottle last two days. At the end of the voyage my bill for 
extra tips took everything I had, and when we reached the Piraeus I 
found I had no money to pay the boatmen for taking me and my luggage 
to the railway station. How I cursed my foolish liberality. What business 
had I to be generous ? That evening I went into the cabin and studied the 
passengers; I picked out a youngish man; he looked like a Jew, but his 
nose was straight. I went up to him, told him of my dilemma and asked 
him to lend me some money. He smiled, took out his pocket-book and 
showed me notes of five hundred and a thousand drachmae. “May I 
take this?” I asked, and touched a thousand-drachmae note. “Certainly,” 
he said, “with pleasure.” “Give me your card, please,” I went on, “and 
in a week, as soon as I can get money from London, Til repay you; I’m 
going to the Hotel Grand Bretagne. It’s good, isn’t it?” “It’s supposed 
to be,” he rejoined, “for the rich English all go there, but I prefer the 
Hotel d’Athenes.” “I’ll take your tip,” I said and shook hands. That 
night I slept in a room looking across the Palace Square to the Acropolis. 

The gentleman who lent me the money was a Mr. Constantine, the 
owner, if I remember rightly, of the gasworks in the Piraeus. When I 
wrote to my London bank for money, they sent it me on condition I 
could get myself identified. That condition took me to the British 
Embassy, and made me acquainted with the First Secretary, Raikes, who 
was kind enough to identify me without further ado. I gave a dinner 
to Constantine and had him meet Raikes and other friends of mine, and 
repaid him the money with a thousand thanks. Constantine and I 
remained friends for many a year. 

In the Hotel d’Ath^ncs a number of students used to meet once a 
week in the evening and discuss everything connected with the Greek 
language, literature, art and life, mostly men of a good deal of capacity 
pursuing post-graduate courses. They came from the Italian school, the 
French school and the German school, but no English or Americans 
fraternized with us; though, I remember, Raikes visited us about once 
a month. He was not only a Chief Attache or something more in the 
English Embassy, but also the brother of the Postmaster-General. We 
called him Long Raikes because he was about six feet five. I used to 
think that Raikes would do something memorable in life, for he had a 
curiously fair mind, though it was not what you would call dynamic. 

I remember one evening Raikes brought in Mr. Bryce, afterwards 
Lord Bryce, who was then about to make his first tour through Greece. 
A couple of Greek professors from the University used to come pretty 
regularly; one of them I christened Plato and the nickname stuck. I have 
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forgotten his real name; he had charming manners and was extra¬ 
ordinarily intelligent and well read in all sorts of out-of-the-way subjects. 
For instance he knew South Africa and especially Cape Colony ahnost 
as well as I did, though he had never set foot in the country. I came into 
the room rather late one evening and was told by the chairman, Lolling, 
a German, whom we called the Baron, that they had had an interesting 
discussion on various European languages, and had settled some points 
to their entire satisfaction. 

Every one agreed, he said, that Italian was the most musical language, 
Spanish having been ruled out because of its harsh gutterals. German it 
was decided was the best instrument for abstract thought, and indeed the 
largest vehicle in a general way; French was considered to be the best 
language for diplomacy, being very precise and simple and having an 
extensive popularity from one end of Christendom to tlie other. Such 
were some of tlic general conclusions. 

“All very interesting,’’ I said; “but where on earth do you put 
English?” 

“English,” the German replied, “is very simple and logical, of course, 
but almost without grammatical construction or any rules of pronuncia¬ 
tion. Therefore its claims have not been put forward very strongly; but 
we shall be glad to hear you on the subject if you wish to say anything.” 

Of course I took the bull by the horns at once and began by saying 
it would be easy to prove that English was the most musical of all the 
languages mentioned, at which there was a shout of amused laughter. 
Signor Manzoni, the Italian, wanted to know whether I was serious; he 
thought it would be easy to demonstrate that English was the most 
cacophonous of European tongues. 

“Let me first make my point,” I interjected. “Why do you say Italian 
is the most musical of all languages?” 

“Because of our beautiful open vowel sounds,” he replied; “and we 
have no harsh gutturals or sibilants.” 

“But English has got your five pure vowel sounds,” I replied, “and 
many more; English has six or seven different sounds for ‘o’ and four or 
five different sounds for ‘a’; in fact, we have about twenty vowel sounds 
to your five. Is it really your contention that the fewer the instruments 
in an orchestra, the more divine is the music?” 

“I see your point,” said Manzoni. “I didn’t think of it before. It is a 
good point, but you must admit that your English ss are even a greater 
isqualification than the German gutturals.” 

“We avoid the sibilants,” I replied, “as much as we can, though I do 
admit that the ‘s’ is a danger in English just as the guttural is in German; 
but the point is you must admit that we have a larger orchestra of vowel 
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sounds than any other European language, and you must also admit that 
we have had the greatest poets in the world to use them. You can hardly 
then question the result as to the best music; for I know you would 
admit at once that the most complex music is pretty sure to be the 
finest.’' 

“I seize your argument,” he replied thoughtfully. *‘It would have 
been truer to say that you English have the finest orchestra and we 
Italians the finest string quintet in the world.” 

“Let us leave it at that,” I exclaimed laughing; “but if you care for 
my opinion, I can assure you that there are cadences in English verse so 
subtle and so musical that I put it above all other verse in the world, above 
even the best of Goethe. Think of the over-praised Greek, of Euripides, 
for example, who puts the caesura invariably in the second foot: liis 
music is as mechanical as a treadmill. And no one tells you of that: all 
praise him, scholars and poets alike. Besides, this matter is being decided in 
another way. A century ago only about fifteen milhons of people spoke 
English; now nearly two hundred milhons of the most rapidly increasing 
population in the world speak English; in another century there will be 
four or five hundred millions speaking it; the only competitor we have 
really is Russian, and Russian will be in a secondary place as soon as 
Australia and the great plateau of Central Africa are filled with English- 
speaking people. The verdict of humanity will be in favour of English 
as the language of the most progressive and most numerous people in the 
world. And I am inclined to believe that this judgment by results is a 
pretty good judgment.” 

“The survival,” said the Baron, “may be of the fittest, but the fittest 
is not always the best or highest. In spite of your arguments, and they 
are excellent, I regard the conclusions come to before you renewed the 
discussion as nearer the truth in many essentials. I still think Italian more 
musical than English: you cannot believe that your English ‘creature’ is 
as musical as creatura, and French is a better language for diplomacy 
than Enghsh, with finer shades of courtesy, more exact shades, I mean, of 
amiable converse. The French have fifty different ways of ending their 
letters; contrast them with ‘Yours sincerely*, ‘Yours truly*, ‘Yours 
faithfully*. It seems to me that in all matters of politeness they have the 
full orchestra and you have nothing but the banjo, the cymbals and the 
drum!” 

“The question,” I replied, “is surely susceptible of proof. Give me 
any of the expressions with which you close your letters and I will 
undertake to render them into English without diiEculty, giving the very 
shade of meaning you wish to have conveyed.” 

“Pardon,” he retorted, “but you would not even be able to translate 
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* amities *! The shade between love and friendship would slip through the 
large English mesh and be lost/* 

'‘We can say your loving friend*,** I said, "or your friend and lover’; 
or 'your affectionate friend’; the matter is perfectly simple.” 

The discussion became general for a few minutes; they all gave me 
phrases that they thought would be difficult to translate into English, 
but they were all easily convertible. 

Athens holds many of the deatliless memories of my life. I was looking 
at the figures on the parapet of the Temple to the Wingless Victory one 
day when I suddenly noticed that the dress was drawn tight about the 
breast just to outline the exquisite beauty of the curve—sheer sensuality 
in the artist. Thirty years later I asked Rodin what he thought, and he 
declared that the Greek gods of the Parthenon are as undisguisedly 
sensual as any figures in plastic art. 

I met yet another person in this life at the Hotel d’Athenes who 
deserves perhaps to be remembered. One day a tall good-looking English¬ 
man was introduced to me by the manager of the hotel. "This is Major 
Geary, Mr. Harris. I’ve told the Major,” he went on, ‘'that you know 
more about Athens, and indeed about all Greece, than any one of my 
acquaintance and he wishes to ask you some questions.” 

"I’ll be glad to answer so far as I can,” I said, for Major Geary was 
good-looking and evidently of good class, tall and of course well set up, 
though he told me he had left the Royal Artillery some years before and 
was now in Armstrong’s. "The fact is,” he began, '‘I’ve been sent out 
to sell some of our guns and I want to ask someone who knows how I 
should set to work. A man at our Embassy advised me to go to the King 
first-” 

"That would do you no good,” I replied; "do you know Tricoupis, 
the Prime Minister? You can surely get a letter to him and that will be 
the best door to his confidence.” 

Geary thanked me and followed my advice; a httle later we lunched 
together and I found him an admirable host with, strange to say, a rare 
knowledge of English poetry. Shakespeare he knew very little about, but 
a great part of English lyric poetry was at his fingers* ends, and he showed 
astonishing taste and knowledge. 

When I knew Athens thoroughly and could speak modem Greek 
fluently I went with some friends, a German student and an Italian, on 
foot through Greece. We went to Thebes and Delphi, and climbed 
Parnassus, and finally I went on by myself to Janina and then returning 
visited Corintli, Sparta and Mycenae where I was lucky enough to be 
among the first to see the astounding head of the Hermes of Praxiteles; 
surely the most beautiful face in plastic art, for no Venus, whether of 
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Melos or Cnidos, possesses his superb intellectual appeal. It is curious that 
though love is the woman’s province and love is the deepest emotion in 
hfe, yet the profoundest expressions even of love are not hers. And yet 
I cannot beheve that she is man’s inferior; and surely she is sufficiently 
articulate! It is a mystery for the future to solve, or some wiser man than 
I am. ^ 

I had been in the Hotel d’AthJnes a week or so when I noticed a 
pretty girl on the stairs; she charmed my eyes. A chambermaid told me 
she was a Mme M. and had the next bed-room to mine. Then I discovered 
that her mother, a Mme D., had the big sitting-room on the first floor; 
I don’t know how I made the mother’s acquaintance, but she was kindly 
and easy of approach, and I found she had a son, Jacques D. in the Corps 
des Pages, whom I came to know intimately in Paris some years later. 
The daughter and I soon became friends; she was a very pretty girl in 
the early twenties. She had been married to a Scot a couple of years 
before, but would hardly speak of her marriage. It was her mother who 
told me it had been a tragic failure. 

In the freedom from fixed hours of study my long habit of virtue 
weighed on me and Mme M. was extraordinarily good-looking: slight 
and rather tall with a Greek face of the best type, crowned with a mass 
of black hair. I have never seen larger or more beautiful dark eyes, and 
her shght figure had a lissom grace that was intensely provocative. Her 
name was Eirene, and she soon allowed me to use it. In three days I told 
her I loved her; and indeed I was taken as by storm. We went out together 
for long walks; one day we visited the Acropolis and she was delighted 
to learn from me all about that “Altar of the Gods”. Another day we 
went down into the Agora or market-place, and she taught me some¬ 
thing of modem Greek life and customs. 

At first Mme M. would not yield to me at all, but after a month or so 
of assiduity and companionship, I was able to steal a kiss or an embrace, 
and came slowly day by day, little by little, nearer to the goal. An 
accident helped me. One day—shall I ever forget it?—we had been all 
through the town together and only returned as the evening was drawing 
in. When we came to the first floor I opened the door of their sitting- 
room very quietly. As luck would have it, the screen before the door 
had been pushed aside and there on the sofa at the far side of the room 
I saw her mother, in the arms of a Greek officer. I drew the door to 
slowly, so that the girl coming behind might see, and then closed it 
noiselessly. 

As we turned off towards our bedrooms on the left, I saw that her 
face was glowing. At her door I stopped her. “My kiss,” I said, and as 
in a dream she kissed me: rheure du berger had struck. 
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“Won’t you come to me to-night?” I whispered; “that door leads 
into my room.” She looked at me with that inscrutable woman’s glance 
and for the first time her eyes gave themselves. That night I went to bed 
early and moved away the sofa which on my side barred her door. I 
tried the lock, but found it closed on her side. 

I knew enough about women to know that the more I restrained 
myself and left her to take the initiative, the greater would be 
my reward. A few days later I took her up Mount Lycabcttus and 
showed her “all the kingdoms of the spirit”, as I used to call Athens 
and the surroundings. She wanted to know about ancient Greek 
literature: “Was it better than modem French literature?” “Yes and no; 
it was altogether different.” She confessed she could not understand 
Homer, but when I recited choruses from Oedipus Rex, she understood 
them. 

As we were walking that afternoon down the long slope of Lycabettus, 
“You don’t want me any more?” she said suddenly. “Men are such 
selfish creatures, if you don’t do all they want at once, they draw 

away-” “You don’t believe a word of that,” I interrupted: “when 

have I drawn away ? I’m awaiting your good pleasure. I didn’t want to 
bother you perpetually, that’s all. If you could see me watching the 

handle of your door every night-” “Some night soon it will turn,” 

she said, and slipped her hand through my arm. “I don’t like to decide 
important things when I am all a-quiver with feeling; but I’ve thought 
over all you said and I want to believe you, to trust you—see?” and her 
eyes were one promise. 

Luckily when the handle of her door did turn I was on the watch and 
took her in my arms before she had crossed the threshold. 

When I returned to Athens at the end of the summer I took rooms in 
the people’s quarter and lived very cheaply. Soon Eirene came to visit 
me again, and we went often to the Greek theatre, and I read Theocritus 
with her on many afternoons; but she gave me nothing new, and in the 
spring I decided to return by way of Constantinople and the Black Sea 
to Vienna for I felt that my Lehrjakre were drawing to an end, and Paris 
beckoned and London. 

After studying in Athens for some months I heard of a club where 
University professors and some students met and talked classic Greek. 
A mistake or even an awkwardness of expression was anathema, and out 
of this reverence for the language of Plato and Sophocles there grew a 
desire to make the modern tongue resemble the old one as nearly as 
possible. It was impossible to bring back into common use the elaborate 
syntax; the subtle shading particles, too, were lost for ever; but it was 
sought to use words in their old meaning so exactly that even to-day 
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Xenophon could read the daily paper in Athens and understand it 
without difficulty. 

This assimilation was only possible because the spoken language of 
the Greeks had for many centuries existed, side by side with the literary 
tongue; the spoken dialect had been preserved in the New Testament 
and in the Church services, and so it came easy for learned and enthusiastic 
Grecians to keep the language of the common people as like that of 
Plato as possible, and the race is so extraordinarily intelligent that even 
the peasant who has always called a horse alogos —the brainless one— 
knows that hippos is a finer word, for the same animal. And though the 
common pronunciation is not exactly that of classic times, still it is a 
great deal nearer the antique pronunciation than any English or even 
Erasmic imitation. The modern Greek does use his accents correctly, and 
any one who has learned to do that by ear can appreciate the cadence of 
classic Greek poetry and prose far more perfectly than any scholar who 
only reads for the rhythm of long and short syllables. 

German scholars had taught me that Jesus was a mythical figure; his 
teaching a mixture of various traditions and rehgions and myths; he was 
not an historical personage in any way, they declared; the three synoptic 
Gospels were all compiled from fifty to eighty years after the events, 
and Jolni was certainly later still. I now began to use my brain on the 
personality of Jesus as I had already used it on Shakespeare, and soon I 
found indubitable proof that Jesus was not only an liistorical personage, 
but could be studied in his words and works, and realized in his habit as 
he lived. Tacitus and Josephus both were witnesses to his existence, and 
if the passage in Josephus has been added to, that of Tacitus is untouched 
and absolutely convincing: “A certain fellow called Jesus {quidam JesuY* 
did certainly live and teach in Jerusalem and was there crucified as the 
“King of the Jews” and “Son of God”. 

Not God or King to me in any superhuman sense, but flesh and bone; 
a man among men, though a sacred guide and teacher of the Highest. 
As I read, the scales fell from my eyes, and I saw that this Jesus was 
blood-brother to Shakespeare; both weak in body—Jesus could not carry 
liis Cross and was supposed to have died in the first few hours of agony; 
both, too, called “gentle”; both of incomparable speed and depth of 
thought and sweet loving-kindness of character. In courage Jesus was the 
greater, and accordingly he came to a more dreadful end and to a loftier 
fame; but Shakespeare insists on the need of repentance and absolute 
forgiveness just as Jesus did: “Pardon s the word for all.” My life was 
enriched by finding another sacred guide, but alas, I yielded to the new 
influence very reluctantly and it was many years before the knowledge 
of the Christ began even to modify my character. But this gradual inter- 
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penetration is the dominant impulse in the next twenty years of my life, 
and bit by bit led me to attempt that synthesis of Paganism and the spirit 
of Jesus which, it seems to me, must constitute the essential elements at 
least of the religion of the future. For what is the spirit of Jesus but the 
certainty that God is just goodness and must be loved by all of us mortals ? 

Alas, to * 1 ove one another'* is a most difficult rule; imless we can 
remember that it is just to love what is good and to forgive the veiling 
faults. The best way to this all-comprehending love, I feel, is by dint of 
pity, “Good Pity" Shakespeare calls it, and “Sacred Pity", “Holy Pity" 
even, for it leads, he knew, to pardon and forgiveness. And this pity 
must needs result in redressing the worst injustices of life, and above all 
in levelling up the awful inequality that gives one child everything in 
imaginable superfluity, and denies to another, just as gifted and healthy, 
even decent conditions of living. The handicap of the rich and great is 
just as poisonously bad as the handicap of the poor that stunts the frame 
and impoverishes the blood. It is pity and loving sympathy that may 
amend in time the worst diseases of society. One would think that the 
knowledge of natural laws and the control of natural resources, while 
increasing enormously the productivity of labour, would of necessity 
improve the position of the labourer. So far that has not been the case: 
the greater power given us by the thinker and man of science has merely 
increased inequality between the possessors and the hordes of the dis¬ 
possessed. 

Stuart Mill thought the remedy lay in heavy succession duties, and 
it may be that this is the most practical way of attack; indeed it looks as 
if it were, though I prefer the nationalization of the land and public 
utilities. One thing is certain, in one way or other the worst inequaUties 
must be ended. The over-great individual hberty in England has led to 
the practical enslavement and degradation of the working classes: in 
1837 only ten per cent of recruits were below five feet six in height, in 
1915 seventy per cent were below that height and even fifty per cent 
could not pass the puny physical standard required. 

Having learned in Hfe both what riches can give and what poverty 
gives, I have always stood in favour of the poor; the levclling-up process 
is the most important task of our politicians and they should be classed 
according to the help they give to this reform of reforms. 



CHAPTER XVII : HOLIDAYS AND IRISH VIRTUE 


I WENT BY SHIP FROM ATHENS TO CONSTANTINOPLE AND ADMIRED, AS 

every one must, the superb position of the city; like New York, a Queen 
of Many Waters. But I was coming away without having learned much 
when, as my luck would have it, I fell into talk with a German, a student 
of Byzantine architecture, who raved to me of St. Sophia, took me to sec 
it, played guide and expositor of all its beauties time and again, till at 
length the scales fell from my eyes and I, too, saw that it was perhaps, 
as he said, “the greatest church in the world’’, though I could never like 
the outside as much as the inside. The bold arches and the immense sweep 
of pillars and the mosaics, frescoes and inscriptions on the walls, give an 
unique impression of splendour and grandeur combined, a union of 
colour and form, singular in magnificence. 

Belgrade with its citadel pleased me intimately, and Buda, with Pesth 
across the great bridge, caught my fancy, its fortress hill reminding me 
of the Acropolis. But Vienna w'on my heart. The old Burg Theater, with 
actors and actresses as good as those of Paris, the noble Opera House 
with the best music in Europe, and the Belvedere with its gorgeous 
Venetian pictures and the wonderful Armoury, all appealed to me 
intensely. Then, too, there was the Court and the military pageants of 
the Hofburg, and the great Library, and above all the rich, kindly life 
of the people in the Wurstelprater, the stout German carpet, so to speak, 
illumined with a thousand colours of Slav and Semite, Bohemian and 
Polish embroidery, till even the gipsies seemed to add the touches of 
barbarism and superstition needed to fringe and set off the gorgeous 
fabric. In many-sided appeal Vienna seemed to me richer even than 
Paris, and Pauline Lucca, exquisite singer and beautiful, charming person, 
at once became to my imagination the genius of the city, with Billroth, 
the great doctor, as symbol of the science on which the whole life was 
builded. 

Why did I leave Vienna, after spending some months there? Because 
I had met a girl who attracted me, a cafe dancer who was returning for 
a rest to her home in Salzburg, and who talked to me so much of Salzburg, 
the birthplace of Mozart, “the most beautiful city in the world”, she 
called it, that I had to go and visit it with Marie for guide. 

Marie, Marie Kirschner was her real name, and I have tried to sketch 
her in my story, A Mad Love, for indeed she was the best type of German, 
or perhaps I should say, Austrian. To me she represented Vienna and its 
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charms quite exquisitely; she had a perfect girl’s figure kept slight and 
Hthe with constant exercise, for she danced at least an hour every day to 
keep up to the mark, as she said. Marie had a piquant, intelligent face 
with a nez retrousse as cheeky as her light hazel eyes; best of all she was 
curiously frank and won my heart by telling me, one of the first evenings, 
how she had been seduced willingly enough by an old banker of Buda- 
Pesth when she was barely thirteen. “He gave my mother and me 
enough to live on comfortably for six years or more and let me learn 
dancing. Otto died in his sleep or he’d have done more for us; he was 
really kind and I had grown to care for him though he was a poor lover. 
However, he left us the house and furniture and I was already earning a 
fair living-” 

“And since then?” I asked. 

Marie tossed her head: “Q«/ a bu, boiraj' she said; “isn’t love a part 
of life and the best part? Even the illusion of love is worth more than 
anything else and now and then hope tempts me, as I believe I tempt 
you—oh, if wc could sec Salzburg and the Berchtesgaden and the 
Geiereck together, what a perfect summer wc might have, in most 
lovely surroundings!” 

“It’s impossible,” I said, “to give you an unforgettable memory; 
you’ve had so many lovers!” 

“Never fear a number,” she replied smiling; “the great majority 
leave us nothing worth remembering, men know little about love; why, 
till now, my old banker’s the best memory I have: he was really affec¬ 
tionate, und hiittc mich auf den Handen tragen mogen '—a German expression 
meaning “he took every care of me”. “He taught me a lot, too, oh, Otto 
was a dear-” and with this assurance I took Marie to Salzburg. 

I had never even heard Salzburg mentioned before among the beauti¬ 
ful cities of Europe; but I found by chance that Wilkie the Scotch painter 
has used something like the right words to describe it; he said that “if 
the old town of Edinburgh, with its castle on a rock, were planted in the 
Trossachs and had a broad swift river like the Tay flowing between the 
houses of the town, it might resemble Salzburg”. Salzburg itself is set 
amongst mountains and nearby are numberless scenes of romantic beauty; 
the Traunsee to the east, and the Chiemsee, with the King of Bavaria’s 
wonderful palace to the west, while to the south across the Bavarian 
border is Berchtesgaden, one of the most beautiful regions in Europe. 
Here is the Untersberg, nearly 7,000 feet in height, with the famous 
Kolowrat caverns containing ice-masses that look like great waterfalls 
suddenly frozen and, on the eastern side, the Geiereck, with the cliffs and 
precipices that have earned it its name. Marie was an incomparable guide, 
of the sweetest temper, a born companion and as good a lover as a 
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man, better indeed, in that she made all the preliminaries of love 
fascinating. 

But after six weeks or so I began to feel tired; charming and faultless 
as Marie was, I wanted to learn something new, and I had for the time 
being at least exhausted German. When we returned from the lovely 
country and its exquisite walks and drives, I bought Marie a gorgeous 
picture of Leopold’s fairy palace on the Chiemsee, and fairly ran away 
to Florence for the autumn. 

There I worked at Italian first, and then at the pictures and the art- 
life. And now, my education in art always growing, took in the mosaics 
at Ravenna, and in Milan I came upon a small collection of Visconti 
armour of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, some suits of which I 
managed to secure for very small sums. Before the American demand 
began to grow imperious in the middle ’eighties, good suits of armour 
cost very little; I bought a gold inlaid suit complete for ;^ioo that I sold 
five years later in London for 5,000, and the dealer got ^15,000 for it. 

I picked up whatever I could about music; I read Leopardi morning, 
noon and night, for his profound pessimism appealed to me intensely, 
even in the flower of youth. He says to his heart: 

*. . . non vale cosa nessuna 
I nwti tuoi, ne di sospiri e degna 
La terra. Amara e noia 
La vita, altro mai nulla, efango e il mondo.* 

I learned there in Florence for the first time the lesson that Whistler 
afterwards taught every one who had ears to hear, that there was no such 
thing as an artistic period or an artistic people, that great artists were 
sporadic products, like all other great men; that in fact genius was as 
rare as talent is common. But I had then no idea that the world is always 
suffering from want of genius to direct it, and that reverence for it and 
love of it are always a forecast of its possession. 

I returned to Paris, and in the early spring of 1881 I went out to live 
in Argentcuil. I do not remember why I went to Argenteuil; but I took 
an apartment in a villa on the river, and there I passed a great summer. 
I worked hard at French, and came to speak it with fluency and fair 
correctness, but I did not attempt to master it as I had mastered German, 
though French literature and French art, too, of the nineteenth century 
appealed to me infinitely more than the German literature or art of the 
same period. It was at Argenteuil in this spring that I read Balzac through 
and quickly came to the conviction that he was the greatest of all modem 
Frenchmen, the only one, indeed, who has enlarged our conception of 
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French genius and added a story to the noble building designed and 
decorated by Montaigne. Balzac is one of the choice and master spirits 
of the world, but not intellectual enough, or perhaps not dreamer 
enough to be in the foremost file and help,to steer humanity. In spite of 
his prodigious creative faculty he has added no new generic figure to 
the Pantheon. He knew women profoundly; but even his Baronne Hulot 
has not the significance of Goethe’s Gretchen. 

It was in this summer that I met Guy de Maupassant at dinner, thanks 
to Blanche Macchetta, and an acquaintance began which was destined to 
grow year by year more intimate till his tragic death some ten years 
later. At the time I thought him at least as great as Turgeiiiev: now I 
know better. I got to know, too, the handsome Jew journalist, Catulle 
Mend^s, surely one of the most wonderful improvisatori ever seen. He 
could write you a poem like Hugo or de Musset in a few minutes; could 
imitate any and every master of French prose or verse with equal ease 
and astounding mastery. Ever afterwards he was to me the perfect model 
of the man of talent without a touch of the genius that might have 
ennobled or destroyed his unique gift of words. At the time I could only 
admire him, though I felt that something was lacking in him. His nick¬ 
name in Paris hit off his beauty of person perfectly: un Christ de bordel I 

Towards the end of the season I made up my mind to go to Ireland 
again and study the country and conditions for myself A little while 
before, Disraeli had spoken of the cloud in Ireland no larger than a man’s 
hand that might yet develop into a great storm. The increasing power of 
the Land League, the growth of the Court for fixing rents, the advent 
to power of Parnell, made me eager to study the problem for myself, 
and so I crossed from Holyhead to Dublin and gazed again at scenes 
familiar to me in boyhood. 

I went, too, to Trinity College, Dublin, and got an independent 
scholarly view that found some good points occasionally, even in the 
Castle and English domination. Of course I went to Galway, and equally 
of course to Kerry, where my mother was buried, and I may as well give 
here the only independent judgment I ever heard of her. A famous 
Plymouth Brother was lecturing once and I went up to him afterwards 
to inform myself more exactly on some point of his strange creed. As 
soon as he saw my card he said: “I knew some Harrises well once in 
Kerry, a Captain and Mrs. Harris; you don’t come from that stock, I 
presume?” “Indeed, I do,” I exclaimed, and it turned out that he knew 
both my father and mother very well indeed. As may be imagined I was 
intensely interested, particularly when I found that my religious friend 
was a gentleman with a very good head of his own and a judgment free 
at least from ordinary bias. He spoke of my father’s energy, though 
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clearly he did not like him particularly; but my mother to him was a 
saint, of the sweetest disposition and very good-looking—*‘a thousand 
times too good for her domineering little husband. I had a very great 
admiration for her,” he went on, “though I was younger. I was really 
pained to hear of her death. You lost a good mother in her, my friend,” 
was his summing up, and curiously enough my own childish recollections 
corroborated the impression he gave of her sweet kindliness of nature. 
My father, too, when he spoke of her, which was very seldom, always 
laid stress on the fact that it was difficult to make her angry: “a very 
sweet and gentle nature” which her eldest son, Vernon, had inherited. 

The thing I noticed most in Ireland was the way it rained, and the 
poverty of the wretched land impressed me the more, the more I studied 
it. The moral influence of the Catholic Church, too, was to be seen 
everywhere in the splendid physique of the people, and I was fated to 
experience its rigour very sharply. It was at Ballinasloe that I was sur¬ 
prised by the sheer loveliness of the innkeeper's daughter. I had been 
walking and working hard for some time, and was minded to take it 
easy for a week or so when I came to his inn. The girl captivated me; 
she hadn't much to do and they liked to hire their jaunting car to me, 
and I got into the habit of taking Molly (Margaret was her name) with 
me everywhere as a guide. Her mother had long been dead and the 
father found enough to do in his bar while an elder sister took charge 
of the house. So Molly and I spent a good deal of time together: I made 
up to her from the beginning. Naturally I kissed her as soon as I could 
and as often as I got the chance and when I told her I loved her, I found 
she took it much more seriously than I did. “You wouldn't be after 
marrying me,” she said; “you’d be ashamed of me over there in London 
and Paris and Vienna.” 

“You’re an angel,” I replied, “but I have a lot to do before I can think 
of marrying.” 

I got into the habit of taking my dinner in my sitting-room, for there 
was seldom any one in the public dining-room and when my things 
were cleared away and I sat reading Molly would come in and we'd talk 
like lovers. One evening I asked her why she didn’t come to my room 
after every one was asleep; to my amazement she said she’d love to and 
I made her promise to come that very night, scarcely daring to believe 
in my good fortune. About eleven I heard the pattering of bare feet and 
as I opened the door that gave into my sitting-room there was Molly 
with nothing but a red Indian shawl over her night-dress. In bed together 
I kissed and kissed her and she responded, but as soon as I tried to go 
further she held me off. “Sure, you wouldn't be doing anything like 
that.” 
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“You don’t care for me much or you wouldn’t deny me,” was my 
retort. 

“Indeed I would; you must be good, for I love to cuddle you,” and 
she slipped her arms round me and held me to her till I grew almost 
crazy with desire. At first I smiled to myself: a few nights of preliminaries 
and nature would be too strong; but I had reckoned without my host. 

I have not even described Molly, and yet I shall always see her as she 
stood before me that first night: she was as tall as I was, and splendidly 
formed, of the mother-type with large breasts and hips; she held her 
head turned away as if she did not want to see me while I gazed at her; 
but her flower face was finer even than her figure: the great grey eyes 
shaded with long black lashes that curled up; while masses of very dark 
hair fell to her waist. Curiously enough her skin was as fair as that of 
a blonde; when she turned half smiling, half fearful to me: “Have you 
seen enough now?” I could only give her another kiss and exclaim: “I 
could look a long time without ever having enough, you beauty!” 

“Sure, I’m like everybody else and my cousin Anne Moriarty’s the 
beauty, with her goolden hair!” 

“Nothing like so beautiful as you!” 

“How do you know, you haven’t seen her?” 

For answer, I kissed her. “You’ll come to-morrow?” 

She nodded and I went to bed in a fever; I had failed absolutely; but 
I was in no hurry and ultimate failure was unthinkable. 

Again and again I tried, but the denial was adamant. Molly thrilled 
and melted under my kissing; but would not consent to what she would 
have to confess afterwards to the priest. 

“Please not; be good now!” 

“But why, why?” 

The question stung her. . . . “How could I ever go to Church? I 
confess every month; sure it’s a mortal sin!” 

“No sin at all and who’d know?” 

“Father Sheridan would ask me; sure, he knows I like you; I told 
him.” 

A few days later, I made it my business to meet Father Sheridan and 
found him very inteUigent; he was of the old school, had been brought 
up in St. Omcr and had a delightful French tincture of reading and 
humour; but alas, he was as crazy as any Irish-bred priest on the necessity 
of chastity. I drew him out on the subject and found him eloquent; at his 
finger-tips he had all the statistics of illegitimacy and was proud of the 
fact that it was five times less frequent in Ireland than in England, and 
to my amusement I found it was commoner in Wales than in Scotland; 
Sheridan would never admit that the Welsh were Christians at all—“all 
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Pagans/’ he’d say with intense emphasis, “mere savages without a church 
or a saint!” He was proud of the fact, I found, that it was his duty to 
denounce a young man and woman from the pulpit if they kept company 
too long, or with a suspicion of undue intimacy. “They should marry 
and not burn”, was a favourite phrase of his: “the children of young 
parents arc always healthy and strong”; it was an obsession with him. 
Yet he would drink whisky with me till we both had had more than 
enough. 

To cut a long story short I used all the knowledge I had with Molly, 
yet failed completely, and with failure in the nightly lists, Ballinasloe 
soon became intolerable to me. I had long ago exhausted all the beauties 
of the neighbourhood and had come to the conclusion that outside love 
the place was as devoid of intellectual interest as a town in Western 
America. The priest I couldn’t talk to, the lawyers and doctors were all 
tenth-rate; some of the younger men were eager to learn and came to 
the inn in the evening to hear me talk;—but I, too, had “to be about my 
Father’s business”. I went for a trip to Londonderry to study the citadel 
of Irish Protestantism, and to make the final parting with Molly easier. 
When I returned, I didn’t ask her to come to me at night; what was the 
good? But the night before I went to Belfast she came and I explored with 
her some of the side-paths of affection, and confessed with all frankness 
that since I met Smith I was all ambition; under a vow, so to speak, to 
develop every faculty I had at any cost. “I am not ambitious, Molly, of 
place or power or riches; but of knowledge and wisdom I’m the lover 
and priest, resolved to let nothing stand in the way.” 

I explained to her that that was the reason why I had come to Ireland, 
just as the same desire of knowledge had driven me years before round the 
world, and would no doubt drive me again. “I don’t want happiness 
even, Molly, nor comfort, though I’ll take all I can get of both; but 
they’re not my aim or purpose; I’m wedded to the one quest like a knight 
of the Holy Grail and my whole life will go to the achievement. You 
must not think I don’t care for you: I do with all my heart; you’re a 
great woman, heart and soul and body; but my work calls me and I 
must go.” 

“I’ve always felt it,” she said quietly, “always felt that you would not 
stay here or marry any one here. I understand, and I only hope your 
ambition may make you happy, for without happiness, without love, is 
there anything worth having in life? I can’t believe it; but then I’m only 
a girl. If you ever thought of coming back, write first—to see you 
suddenly would stop my heart with joy. ...” 



CHAPTER XVIII : HOW I MET FROUDE AND GAVE UP 
WRITING POETRY 

NOW MY “lEHRJAHRb” WERE ENDED, LONDON DREW ME IRRESISTIBLY: I 
hardly know why. It impressed me much more than New York; besides, 
I feared a return of malaria if I went back to the States, and then, too, 
I had a letter of introduction to Froude from Carlyle. Why not present 
it and see what would come of it? My boyish resolution to do every 
piece of work with all my heart, as well as I could do it, still held, I was 
sure of its conquering magic. I would find it as easy to open the oyster of 
success in London as in New York; easier, I had no doubt. I crossed from 
Dublin to London, took a room in the Grosvenor Hotel, and next morning 
called at Onslow Gardens: Mr. Froude, I found, was spending the 
summer at Salcombe in South Devon, and was not expected in London 
for a month or more. I wanted to take his exact address, accordingly the 
servant asked me into the dining-room and brought me writing-paper. 
The furnishing of the room, the pictures here and in the hall, made an 
impression on me of well-to-do comfort and refinement of taste much 
beyond any impression left on me in New York. I began to feel the 
trutli of what Emerson had said a score of years before: ‘‘The EngHshman’s 
lot is still the best in the world.” 

London itself taught me a great deal about the Englishman. It is 
immense; no limit to its energy; healthy, too, in spite of its wretched 
climate; well-drained and clean, but it never rises high. One thinks of 
the East End, how mean and coarse and grovelling, the narrow streets 
and cluttering hovels, and the West End, now comfortable, now preten¬ 
tious, now primly vulgar—clothed in stucco as in broadcloth. But there 
are grassy parks and open spaces where one has a glimpse of nature, and 
here and there, too, a noble house or fine pointing spire or bold, adven¬ 
turous bridge. 

The worst of it is, there is no plan, no general idea directing this 
indefatigable activity. It is built by beavers and not by men; industry 
everywhere and not intelligence. It depresses the spirit, therefore, and its 
smoke and grime, too, arc characteristic. 

After the Great Fire, Wren made out a plan of a new London; his 
great Cathedral, set in a noble space and open to the Thames, was to be 
the centre; three great boulevards were to run from St. Paul’s westward 
parallel to the river, each of them 150 feet wide near the Cathedral and 
gl^owing narrower as they passed into the country; every half-mile or so 
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a parish church was to stand in its park-like square or grassy circle, and 
so the Embankment, the Strand and Oxford Street could have been 
developed to high purpose. But no, the builders preferred to build as 
their fathers had builded, without plan or design, and we have the 
wretched result: narrow winding streets in the heart of the city, no 
thought, no soul. London is the meanest of great capitals with the solitary 
exception of Berlin, yet, if the English had followed Wren, it might 
easily have been the noblest. 

I went back to the Grosvenor wondering whether I ought to go to 
Salcombe or try to get work in London. But I decided to set off for 
Salcombe and a day or two later called upon Mr. Froude in his house 
on a cliff overlooking the bay. I was ushered into a delightful room and 
gave the servant Carlyle’s letter to take to Mr. Froude. In a few moments 
Froude came in with the letter in liis hand: he was tall and slight, of 
scholarly, ascetic appearance; “An extraordinary letter,” he began; “you 
know what Carlyle says in it?” 

“No, I don’t!” I replied. “I put it in my pocket when he gave it to 
me, and when I took it out I found it was sealed and I never opened it. 
I knew it would be friendly and more than fair.” 

“It’s very astonishing,” Froude broke in. “Carlyle asks me to help 
you in your literary ambitions, says he ‘expects more considerable things 
from you than from any one he has met since parting from Emerson’. 
I’d be very proud if he had said it about me. Take a seat, won’t you, and 
tell me about your meetings with him. I have always thought liim the 
best brain, the greatest man of our time”—and the grey eyes searched me. 

“He has been my hero,” I said, “since I first read Latter Day Pamphlets 
and Heroes and Hero Worship as a cowboy in Western America.” 

“A cowboy!” repeated Froude as if amazed. 

“It was Carlyle’s advice,” I went on, “that sent me for four years to 
German Universities and I finished my schooling with a year in Athens.” 

“How interesting,” said Froude, who evidently did not understand 
that adventures come to the adventurous. We talked for an hour or more; 
but when he asked me to lunch as a sort of afterthought, I told him I 
had arranged to drive back to the nearby town and lunch with a friend. 
On this he assured me that he would return to London in a fortnight or 
so and soon after give a dinner and invite Chennery, the editor of The 
Times, and other people of importance in literature to meet me. He 
would do his best to carry out Carlyle’s wishes. I thanked him, of course, 
warmly, while protesting that I did not want to give him trouble. He 
then asked me: had I written anytliing he could read? I pulled out a 
small bound book in which I had written in my best copperplate hand a 
few dozen poems, chiefly sonnets, and gave it to him. 
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Hardly had I left Froude when I realized that I should indeed be a 
fool if I trusted to his help. ‘‘Help yourself, my friend,** I kept repeating 
to myself; “then, if he helps, so much the better and if he doesn't, it 
won't matter." I still had a couple of hundred pounds behind me. 

When I reached London I took care the very same day to engage 
rooms near the British Museum at a pound or so a week and there I went 
and unpacked, first telling the Grosvenor Hotel people that I’d call once 
a week for letters. 

A morning or two later, I saw in one of the papers sometliing about 
John Moricy and The Fortnightly Review; the journal called it, I remember, 
“the most literary of our reviews’*. I took down the address of it in 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and without losing time, went and 
called about nine o’clock in the morning. To my surprise the office was 
a sort of shop, the publishing house of Chapman and Hall. The clerk 
behind tlie counter told me that Mr. Chapman usually came in about 
eleven and if I would wait. I asked for nothing better, so I took a scat 
and waited. 

At about ten-thirty Mr, Chapman came in, a well-made man of five 
feet ten or so, past the prime of life, with thinning hair and a tendency to 
stoutness. I got up as soon as I heard his name and said: “I’d like a few 
minutes with you." He took me up to his room on the first floor and I 
told him how I had just returned from a visit to Froude to whom I had 
taken a letter from Carlyle. He appeared greatly impressed, regretted 
that he liad nothing for me to do; but when I spoke of working for The 
Fortnightly he said I should come back in the afternoon and see Mr. 
Escott, who was the acting editor in place of Mr. John Morley. At four 
o’clock I turned up, and Chapman introduced me to T. H. S. Escott. 
Escott was a good-looking, personable man, very well dressed, who put 
on an immense amount of side which at once convinced me of his total 
lack of originality; but I took this as merely an unexpected difficulty 
which I had to surmount, Escott was very curious as to how I had come 
to know Carlyle and what Froude had said to me; but at the end he 
turned me down flatly. 

“I have nothing for you to do, I’m sorry," was his curt dismissal. 

“Have you never any translations?" I asked. 

“Seldom," he replied, “but I’ll bear you in mind!’’ 

“Don’t do that," I replied, “let me come each day and if you've 
nothing to do, it won’t matter; but I’ll be on hand if unexpectedly you 
need a proof read or an article verified or anything." 

“As you please," he said rudely, shrugging his shoulders, as he turned 
away disdainfully, I could not but see. 

But every morning I was seated in the shop when Chapman came; 
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he used to acknowledge my bow with an embarrassed air. When Escott 
arrived in the afternoon, he generally went straight up to his back room 
on the first floor pretending not even to see me. After about a week 
Chapman asked me up to his room one day and told me politely that I 
must see now there was nothing for me to do; would it not be better to 
try elsewhere rather than wait about? I felt sure Escott had suggested 
this to him. 

I said I hoped I was not bothering him; I would soon have regular 
work; Td tell him as soon as I succeeded. Meantime I hoped he would 
not mind my being on hand. 

“No, no!*' he hastened to say. “It’s for your sake I’m speaking; I 
only wish I had something for you to do.” On this I smiled and went 
away till the next day when again I was in my place as before. 

Meanwhile I was fitting another string to my bow; I had got to know 
A. R. Cluer, now a County Court Judge, on a railway journey and 
almost at once we became friends by dint of similarity of taste and 
interests. He had rooms in the Temple and one day he asked me why I 
did not try to get work on The Spectator, He advised me to ask Escott 
to give me an introduction to the chief editor, Hutton. But I would not 
ask Escott for any favour and so there and then Cluer went round with 
me to The Spectator office and saw me enter. 

When the clerk came, I said, “I want to see Mr. Hutton!” 

“Have you an appointment?” 

“No,” I replied and at the same time I took out a sovereign and laid 
it before him: “Tell me where Mr. Hutton is,” I said, “and that pound 
is yours.” 

“On the second floor,” whispered the clerk hastily. 

When I got to the second floor I knocked; no answer. A minute or 
two later I knocked again and loudly: “Come in!” I heard, and in I 
went. There was a big man seated at a table with his back to me, immersed 
in some proofs; he was evidently very near-sighted, because his nose was 
almost touching the MS. I stood a few moments by his left side quietly 
taking stock of the room with its bookcases opposite to me, then I 
coughed loudly; the big man dropped his glasses on the table and turned 
to me at once, evidently surprised out of poUteness. 

“Good gracious!” he exclaimed, “who are you? How did you come 
in?” 

“My name won’t help you much, Mr. Hutton,” I replied, 
smiling, “and I don’t want to bother you. I want work, think I can 
write-” 

“We have too many writers,” he ejaculated, “can’t find work enough 
for those we know.” 
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“There’s always room at the top,” I countered: “suppose I can do 
better than any you’ve got, it’ll be to your interest to use me.” 

“Goodness me!” he exclaimed, “do you think you can write better 
than any of us?” 

“No, no,” I corrected, “but there are some subjects I know better 
than any Englishman. You’re a judge: the first ten lines of an article by 
me will tell you whether I am merely diseased with conceit, or whether 
I’m really worth using.” 

“That’s true,” he said, getting up and going over to the bookcase. 
“Have you any special knowledge of the United States?” 

“I’ve been through a Western University,” I replied, “am a member 
of the American bar, have practised law.” 

“Really?” he cried, “well, here’s a book by Freeman on America 
that may amuse you. Don’t be afraid of telling the truth about it,” he 
went on; “if you disagree with him, say so !” 

“Thank you so much,” I replied; “I’m greatly obliged to you. The 
chance to show what I can do, is all I want,” and I went out at once, but 
not before I had caught a kindly glint in the peering eyes which showed 
me that Richard Holt Hutton was really one who put on a hard abrupt¬ 
ness of manner to mask, or perhaps to protect, his real sweetness of nature. 

When I got downstairs I showed the clerk the book as a proof he 
would not be blamed, and I took pains to thank him again before I 
rejoined Cluer. When Cluer heard that I had talked with Hutton he 
exclaimed: “I don’t know how you managed it; I won a first at Oxford 
and wrote to him, but could not even sec him. How did you manage?” 

Under a promise of secrecy I told him and then we talked of the book 
and what I would write; but I did not go straight home and begin the 
job at once, as Cluer advised. 

First of all I sat down and thought; many days had passed since I 
returned to London and I had had as yet no hint of any success, saw in 
fact no gleam even of hope. What was I to do? I must win soon! 

It struck me almost at once that I ought to know the mark I was 
aiming at. To win R. H. Hutton I must know him first; accordingly 
next morning I went to the British Museum and asked for all his books. 
I got a dozen or more ponderous tomes and spent the next two days 
reading them. At the end of that time I saw the soul of R. H. Hutton 
before me as a very small entity, a gentle-pious spirit, intensely religious. 
“He will enjoy a slating of Freeman,” I said to myself, “for he knows 
Freeman to be rude, cocksure and aggressive. I’ll give Hutton just what 
he wants.” 

I went home, and after reading Freeman with great care and finding 
4hat indeed he was the very type of an arrogant, pompous pedant who 
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mistook learning for wisdom, I let myself go and wrote an honest but 
contemptuous review of his book; indeed there was nothing in it for the 
soul. I ended my review witli the remark that “as Malebranches saw all 
tilings in God, so Mr. Freeman sees all things in the stout, broad- 
bottomed, aggressive Teuton”. 

I had made another friend in my first week in London who was now 
to stand me in good stead, the Reverend John Vcrschoylc, then a curate 
at Marylebone Church. I don’t remember how I met him, but I soon 
discovered in him one of the most extraordinary literary talents of the 
time; in especial, a gift for poetry almost comparable to that of 
Swinburne. 

Verschoyle was of good family and had migrated from Trinity 
College, Dublin, to Cambridge where at seventeen he had written the 
Greek verses for the Year Book issued by the University; his English 
verse, too, seemed to me miraculous—a lyric gift of the highest. Tliough 
only an inch or so taller than I was, he was fifty inches round the chest 
and prodigiously strong. He was handsome, too, with high forehead, 
good features and long golden moustache. Of all tlie men I have met in 
my life, the one that most people would have selected as likely to do 
great things at least in literature; yet he brought it to nothing and died 
untimely in middle age. 

He happened to call on me just when I had finished my review, and 
naturally I gave it him to read; he knew Hutton’s works, “a High 
Churchman,” he called him, “who admires Newman prodigiously”. 

“I wanted your criticism,” I insisted; “please point out any faults; 
I’m more at home in German than in English.” He smiled. “Here’s a 
sentence that proves that, I think, and there’s another.” Soon we were 
at it hammer and tongs, but he quickly convinced me that my half-doubt 
was amply justified. After he had gone through the article I had had the 
best lesson in English I ever got. From that day on for five years the 
Bible and Swift never left my bedside, and in those years I never opened a 
German book, not even my beloved Heine or Schopenhauer. It had 
taken me years to learn German; but it took me twice as long to cleanse 
my brain of every trace of the tongue. No writer should ever try to 
master two languages; I wrote and rewrote the little essay and then sent 
it off to Hutton. 

The next day I was back at my post at Chapman’s, and when I told 
Chapman that I was on The Spectator he laughed and said he was 
delighted, and a day or two later he called me in and gave me a couple 
of books he wanted my opinion on. “Meredith is our reader,” he said; 
“but it often takes him weeks to give an opinion and I’d like to know 
about these books as soon as possible.” 
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My chance had come. I thanked him, went straight home and sat 
down at once to read and re-read the books. They took me all day, and 
I spent the best part of the night writing my opinion of them. Next 
morning I went round to Verschoylc witl\ them, who told me the 
reviews were all right, showed indeed remarkable improvement in my 
English. “The short sentences strike the right note,“ he remarked; “but 
you mustn’t let them become stereotyped; you must vary them very 
often.” 

I thanked him and took the reviews to Chapman. He was greatly 
impressed. “I thought you’d keep ’em a week,” he said, “I had no wish 
to hurry you so.” “It’s nothing,” I replied, “but the one book you could 
publish with some changes, the other is puerile.” 

“I agree with you,” he said, “and if you take this to the cashier 
downstairs he’ll give you the two guineas for your opinion.” 

“No, no,” I exclaimed, “I am heavily in your debt for letting me 
bother you as I have done; please use me whenever you can, I’ll be only 
too glad to be of any service. ’’Chapman smiled at me most cordially and 
from that day on gave me books every week, and asked me my opinion 
on this or that literary matter almost every day. He must have praised 
me to Escott too; for one afternoon Escott asked me up to The Fortnightly 
office and gave me a German article he wanted me to read and write an 
opinion on. 

“Shall I translate it?” I asked. 

“Only if you find it astonishingly good,” he replied. Next day he 
had my written opinion. 

A little later he gave me an Italian article to translate, and shortly 
afterwards, complaining that his work on The World took up a lot of 
his time, he gave me half The Fortnightly to correct, and when he found 
I did this too with the utmost care and speed, he asked me to sit in his 
room, and soon I was placing secretary and factotum there, every 
afternoon. 

But though a month had passed since I came from Salcombe I had 
heard nothing from Froude, and stranger still, nothing from The Spectator, 
I could only possess my soul in patience. 

It was Verschoyle who first introduced me to modem English poetry 
and to a number of living English poets; notably to a Dr. Westland 
Marston and his blind son, Philip. 

They lived in the Euston Road, and though now poor had apparently 
been well-off formerly, and were friends with all the literary men of 
repute. Verschoyle told me that Philip Marston had had the most 
unhapppy life. He had been engaged to a very pretty girl, Mary Nesbitt 
(sister of “E. Nesbitt”, afterwards Mrs. Hubert Bland), and one morning, 
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going to her room to wake her, he found her dead. The shock nearly 
killed him. 

A couple of years later, his dearest friend, Oliver Madox Brown, died 
almost as suddenly. Three or four years later his sister. Cicely, who was 
quite well the day before, was found dead in her bed in the morning. 
His other sister, Eleanor, died in the following year, 1879, and his most 
intimate friend and fellow-poet, Arthur O’Shauglinessy, some two years 
afterwards. In 1882 James Thomson, the author of The City of Dreadful 
Night, was taken with a seizure in Philip’s rooms and carried out to a 
hospital to die, and in the same year his hero and friend Rossetti died at 
Birchington. It looked as if Fate had picked him out for punishment, 
and so fear came to me that misfortune often dogs gifted mortals, whereas 
fortune flees them. Philip Marston was good-looking, with a fine fore¬ 
head and auburn hair; his eyes seemed quite natural and very expressive. 
I don’t know why, but I agreed almost at once with Verschoyle’s estimate 
that Phil Marston was one of the sweetest and most unselfish of men. 
We spent the whole afternoon together, and before we left Philip asked 
me to return when I liked. In a day or two I called again and had some 
hours with him; he took to me, he said, because I was almost as hopeless 
as he was. ‘Werschoyle,” he went on ‘‘puzzles me with liis Christian 
belief; I have no belief, none—cannot conceive how any one can cherish 
any faith in the future, however faint, and I feel that you agree with me.” 

“Yes, indeed,” I replied, and quoted: 

‘Only a sleep eternal 
In an eternal night!’ 

It was dear Amy Levy whom I got to know about this time who gave 
perfect expression to my thought, though she herself was as hopeless as 
Marston: * 

‘The secret of our being, who can tell? 

To praise the gods and Fate is not my part; 

Evil I see and pain; within my heart 
There is no voice that whispers: “All is well.” 

Yet fair are days in summer and more fair 
The growths of human goodness here and there.’ 

“Beautiful, beautiful,” he repeated when I had finished reciting the 
sextet to him, “and true, but it does not take us far, does it?” 

Phihp Marston was beyond any consolation; pain clothed him as 
with a garment, but his pity for others and his sympathy with human 
sorrow was inexhaustible. 
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After his untimely death on the 14th February, 1887, people talked of 
poor Marston’s drinking habits and how he would sit up at night till all 
hours and—pthe cackle of stupidity! The fools could not even forgive the 
blind for trying to turn night into day! If ddnking drowned sad, lonely 
thoughts, why not drink? I thank Phil Marston for hours of sweet 
companionsliip and an exquisite, all-embracing sympathy; England can 
never forget his noble poetry. 

About tliis time I got a letter one morning that surprised me; my 
name on the envelope was written in such tiny characters that I could 
scarcely read it. But when I opened the cover, a proof fell out, a Spectator 
proof at last, and a letter in Hutton’s tiny script. 

“You were right,” he began, “your review justifies you; it provokes 
thought and may lead to discussion. I send you a proof and should be 
delighted if you would call with, it when corrected. I want more of your 
work. Yours truly, R. H. Hutton.” 

At last the door was forced. I sat as in a charmed trance for some little 
time; then I opened the proof and tried to read it as if it was the work 
of a stranger. That afternoon I took the Spectator proof to Verschoyle, 
and he only suggested a single emendation which I had already jotted 
down. Clearly his critical gift in prose was not as sure as in verse, or he 
was not so interested, for I made some forty corrections. 

Next day I took the proof most scrupulously corrected to Hutton, 
and had a delightful talk with him. “Write on anything you like,” he 
said, “only let me know beforehand what subject you’ve chosen so that 
we shan’t clash. Let me know always by Monday morning, will you? I 
like your English, simple yet rhythmic, but it’s your knowledge that’s 
extraordinary; you’ll make a name for yourself. I wonder you’re not 

known already, these are not days to hide one’s light under a bushel-” 

and he laughed genially. 

But I didn’t forget that I had still to win his heart, so when a pause 
came I remarked quietly: “I wonder, Mr. Hutton, if you could help me 
to one of my ambitions. I knew Carlyle well; but I also admire Cardinal 
Newman immensely though I’ve never had the joy of meeting him; 
would it be too much to ask you for an introduction to him?” He 
promised at once to help me “though I don’t know him intimately”, he 
added reflectively, “still I can give you a word to him. But how strange 
that you should admire Newman!” 

“The greatest of all the Fathers,” I cried enthusiastically, “the 
sweetest of all the Saints!” 

“First-rate,” exclaimed Hutton, “that might be his epitaph. With 
that tongue of yours, you don’t need any introduction; I’ll just quote 
your words to him, and he’ll be glad to see you.” 
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Now for Froude and his dinner, which, had I known it, was to flavour 
my experience with a sense of laming, paralysing defeat. 

Before dinner Froude introduced me to Mr. Chennery, the editor of 
The Times, and at table put me on his left. When the dinner was almost 
over he presented me to the score of guests by saying that Carlyle had 
sent him a letter asking him to help me in my literary career and 
praising me in his high way. He (Froude) had read some of my 
poems and had assured himself that Carlyle’s commendation was well 
deserved: he then read one of my sonnets to let his guests judge. 
“Mr. Harris,” he added, “tells me that he has begun writing for 
The Spectator, and most of us know that Mr. Hutton is a good if 
severe critic.” 

As we rose to go to the drawing-room for coffee, I slipped into the 
hall to get my latest sonnet from my overcoat. I might be asked to read 
a poem, and I wanted my best. How easily one is flattered to folly at 
seven and twenty! 

When I reached the drawing-room door, I found it nearly closed and 
a tall man’s shoulders almost against it. I did not wish to press rudely in 
and as I stood there I heard the big man ask his companion what he 
thought of the poetry. 

“I don’t know why you should ask me?” replied his friend in a thin 
voice. 

“Because you arc a poet and must know,” affirmed the tall man. “If 
you want my opinion,” the weak voice broke in, “I can only say that 
the sonnet we heard was not bad; it showed good knowledge of verse 
form, very genuine feeling; but no new singing quality, not a new 
cadence in it.” 

“No poet, then?” said the tall man. 

“Not in my opinion!” was the reply. 

The next moment the pair moved away from the door and I entered; 
with one glance I convinced myself that my stubborn critic was Austin 
Dobson, who assuredly was a judge of the technique of poetry. But the 
condemnation did not need weighting with authority; it had reached my 
very heart because I felt it, knew it to be true: “no new singing quality, 
not a new cadence in it”; no poet then; a trained imitator. I was hot and 
cold with self-contempt. 

Suddenly Mr. Froude called me. “I want to introduce you,” he said, 
“to our best publisher, Mr. Charles Longman, and I’m glad to be able 
to tell you that he has consented to bring out your poems immediately, 
and I’ll write a preface to them,” 

Of course I understood that ‘‘good, kind Froude”, as Carlyle had 
called him, was acting out of pure goodness of heart; I knew too that 
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a preface from his pen would shorten my way to fame by at least ten 
years; but I was too stricken, too cast down to accept such help. 

“It’s very, very kind of you, Mr. Froude!” I exclaimed; “and I don’t 
deserve the honour; my verses are not good enough-’’ 

“You must allow us to be the judge of that,’’ said Froude, a little 
huffed, I could sec, by my unexpected refusal. 

“Oh, please not,” I cried; “my verses are not good enough, really I 
know; please, please give them back to me!” He lifted his eyebrows and 
handed me the booklet. I thanked liim again; but how I left the room 
I have no idea. I wanted to be alone; away from all those kind, encourag¬ 
ing, false eyes, to be by myself alone—I was shamed to the soul by my 
extravagant self-estimate. 

I took a cab home and sat down to read the poems; some of them 
were poor and at once I burned them; but, after many readings, tliree 
or four still seemed to me good and I resolved to keep them. But I could 
not sleep. At last in a fever I heard the milkman with his cans and knew 
it was seven o’clock. I had lost a precious night’s sleep. I flung myself out 
of bed and burnt the last four sonnets; then got into bed again, and slept 
the sleep of the just till past noon. I awoke to the full consciousness that 
I was not a poet; never again would I even try to write poetry—^never. 
Prose was all I could reach, so I must learn to write prose as well as I 
could, and leave poetry for more gifted singers. 


CHAPTER XIX : FIRST LOVE AND “THE EVENING 
NEWS” 

HOW DOES LOVE COME FIRST TO A MAN? ROMANTIC WRITERS ALL AGREE 
that love comes as a goddess in blinding light, or with ravishment of 
music or charm of scenery, but always crowned, always victorious. 
Mine is a plain unvarnished tale; love befell me in those first months in 
London in a commonplace way. 

I was earning some five or six pounds a week and living quietly in 
Bloomsbury, near the British Museum. I had occasion to call on some 
one in a boarding-house in the same district, who had sent an article to 
The Fortnightly, I was shown into a parlour on the ground floor by the 
untidy maid, and told that the lady would be down soon. 

While waiting, a girl was shown in, and also asked to wait; she came 
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towards me where I was standing by the window and took my breath 
away. Every detail of her appearance in the strong light is printed in my 
memory; even the sliade of blue of the cloak she was wearing. She was 
rather tall, some five feet five, and walked singularly well, reminding me 
of Basque and Spanish girls I had seen, who swam rather than walked. 
Her eyes met mine fairly and passed on; long hazel eyes of the best, 
broad forehead, rather round face, good lips, firm though small chin. 
A lovely girl, I decided, with a mane of chestnut hair brightened with 
strands of gold. She was well, though not noticeably, dressed; the long 
blue cloak and her apparent self-possession giving her rather the air of a 
governess. I resolved to speak to her. “Waiting is weary work,” I began 
with a smile. 

“It depends where, and with whom,” she replied with a touch of 
coquetry, but without a trace of English accent. 

“Are you English?” I blurted out impulsively. 

“Half American, half English,” she answered smiling. Her smile lit 
up her face enchantingly; it was like coming from a shuttered room into 
sunshine. 

“My case too,” I cried; “only instead of English, you’d have to say 
half Welsh.” 

“Strange,” she replied, laughing outright, “in my case, to be exact 
you’d have to say half Irish.” 

“Let us both keep to our American halves,” I said, “then there will 
be nothing strange in my presenting myself: I am Frank Harris, and 
trying here in London to be a writer.” 

“And my name is Laura Clapton.” A few more questions, and in 
five minutes I found that she was living with her father and mother in 
Gower Street; her father was a stockbroker, and I could call any afternoon. 
I had time to promise I would come next day and tell besides how I was 
working on The Fortnightly Review and The Spectator, thanks chiefly to 
my knowledge of various countries and languages. 

“I know some foreign languages too,” said Miss Laura. 

Next day I called, and was introduced to a little, round-faced roly- 
poly of a mother, very plain, I thought, with pug nose and small grey- 
blue eyes; but in spite of face and figure, the little fat woman had an air 
of dignity or, it would be truer to say, of imperiousness, tinged with 
temper. When I met Queen Victoria later, I was irresistibly reminded of 
Mrs. Clapton. 

When Mr. Clapton came in, the same evening, I saw where the 
daughter had got her good looks. Clapton was a handsome Irishman of 
perhaps five feet eleven, showing his fifty years in stoutness and greying 
hair; all his features were excellent, the hazel eyes splendid and the man’s 
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personality genial and attractive. I easily understood how, coming to 
Memphis, Tennessee, at five and twenty, the Senator's daughter he met 
fell promptly in love with him. But he had been unfaithful, and the 
proud Southern girl would not forgive him; and had taught her only 
daughter too to take her side, though in public the family held together. 
The whole situation was clear that first evening, and I took an immediate 
liking to the good-looking, happy-go-lucky father who, probably out of 
custom, kept up appearances with his unattractive wife for old affection's 
sake and the pride he took in his daughter’s looks and cleverness. For the 
daughter was undoubtedly clever, and her looks grew on me; moving 
about in the room, taking off her hat and seating herself, the rhythmic 
grace of her beautiful figure made itself felt. I think from the beginning 
the mother disliked me as much as the father liked me. I found that Miss 
Laura loved the stage, had trained herself indeed to be an actress, and was 
only kept from going on the stage by the mother’s insensate vanity and 
pride of birth. Naturally I got them theatre tickets, and soon became 
intimate. 

A month or so later the father wanted to spend Christmas at Brighton, 
and nothing could have suited me better; I knew Brighton well, so early 
in the week we went down and stayed at tlie Albion Hotel. In the 
mornings we all used to go out walking; but the fat mother soon returned 
to the hotel with her husband, leaving Laura and myself to our own 
devices. Two incidents I remember of those first days: I had put some 
rhetoric into an article in The Spectator on Hendrik Conscience, the 
Belgian writer, and I read it to Laura one afternoon. “You read wonder¬ 
fully/’ she said, “and that prose is lovely; you’re going to be a great 
writer!’’ 

I shook my head; “A good speaker, perhaps,” I said, for already I 
thought of going into the House of Commons. 

I did not believe that I had genius; but I felt sure I could make myself 
an excellent speaker, and naturally I confided my ambitions to her. She 
had risen, and as I rose and thrust the paper into my pocket I repeated 
passionately the last words of the article. Her eyes were on a level with 
mine and I suppose the passion in my voice moved her, for her eyes 
gave themselves to me; the next moment my arms were around her and 
my lips on hers. 

She kissed me naturally, without shyness or reserve. I could not help 
thinking at once: “She has often given her lips; she’s too good-looking 
to have been left unpursued.” The thought gave me boldness. “How 
beautiful you are,” I said, putting my arm round her waist. She smiled 
but drew back a little: “You flatter!” “No, no,” I pursued, “not a taint 
of flattery; I’m so much in earnest that I'm absolutely truthful; your 
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figure is most beautiful: I love and admire small breasts just as I admire 
and love large hips.” 

“I love your words,” she responded; “that you are ‘so much in 
earnest that you are quite truthful’; deep love and truth always go together, 
don’t they?” “Always,” I replied. Her quick ears heard someone coming 
and she turned away; but the touches had thrilled me and I could not 
forbear clasping her waist from behind. She wound herself out of my 
arms with infinite litheness, and with pouting lips and frowning brows 
reproved my daring; but the finger on her mouth was a warning and 
her eyes were smiling; she was not really angry at all. The next minute 
her mother came in. 

The situation of the father and mother filled me with pity for the girl. 
I felt in my bones that the father especially must have called on her some¬ 
times to help to pay the weekly bills: she had been trained in worldly 
wisdom, yet had kept her spiritual enthusiasms. Her difficulties, which I 
surmised, endeared her to me. 

On Christmas Eve we happened to be alone again in the sitting-room. 
After the first kiss I naturally kissed her whenever I had the chance, 
and under my kissing and caressing her lips grew hot. But she drew 
back almost at once: “How strangely you kiss,” she said, her eyes 
thoughtful. 

I loved her for her frankness and read it rightly, I think: she was still 
virgin, but on the point of yielding. I resolved to be worthy of her. 

“Laura dear,” I said, “I want to speak to you soul to soul: I love you 
and want you; give me six months or at most a year more and I shall 
have won a position in London, and money. I’ve done a good deal in 
four months, I’ll win completely in a year; give me the year, will you? 
and I’ll ask you to marry me !” 

“I love you,” she replied, “and trust you; I’ll wait, you can be sure” 
—and we kissed again as a sort of consecration; indeed as lovers kiss 
whose spirits flow together at meeting of the lips. 

The rest of those Christmas holidays can be told rapidly. I felt that 
Laura did not put much confidence in my assurances of splendid and 
rapid success. She had heard similar hopes expressed far too often by her 
father and had found them evaporate. How was she to know the difference 
between the gambler and the workman whose self-confidence was 
rooted in many and widely different experiences ? 

I resolved to get back to London as soon as possible and up to the 
last day, with the optimism of first love, I hoped to meet Laura there 
almost every day. On the second of January I paid the hotel bill and was 
astonished by it, it took nearly all my resources; Clapton had drunk 
champagne in his bedroom. But what did it matter? I had had the time 
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of my life and a smile from Laura’s lips, a glance of approval from her 
eyes, meant more to me than a fortune. 

Just before lunch the father asked me to go out with him for a stroll. 
As soon as we were alone, he began by thajiking me for the holiday. 
“I’d never have let you foot the bill,” he began, “but I’ve had a long 
run of bad luck in this open Stock Exchange I founded in London, My 
partner, I find, has bolted in my absence and taken all the funds; but I 
only need just a small sum for expenses, a thousand’ll do-” 

I would not let him conclude; I wanted to spare him the humiliation 
of asking. I broke in at once: “I’d let you have it with a heart and a half 
if I had got it, but the truth is the holiday has brought me, too, to 
rock-bottom. I must go back and get to work; and I can’t even get such 
a sum quickly. I say to you as I’ve said to Laura, give me a year and I’ll 
win-” 

His look was enough; the splendid long hazel eyes were as hard as 
buttons. “Never mind,” he said, “it doesn’t matter.” hi ten minutes 
we were back in the hotel and I don’t think I got ten words more from 
him that day. Evidently the father, too, thought me no prize. 

When we reached London I drove them first to Gower Street, but 
their rooms were not ready for them. The father saw the landlady and 
came down to us in the hall, telling us with feigned indignation that the 
hostess had not acted on his wire, but that in a couple of hours their old 
rooms would be ready: “Mr. Harris will perhaps take care of you till 

then,” he added, “I have to sec-” The vagueness of the arrangements 

confirmed my suspicions of Clapton’s irresponsibility and increased my 
sympathy with the queenly girl. Of course I was only too glad to be of 
service. I drove the ladies first to my rooms, to get rid of my luggage. 
Though I had not wired, my rooms were all ready, swept and garnished 
and the mother and daughter came in and had tea, and afterwards I took 
them to Kettner’s for dinner. I left them at eleven o’clock in their rooms, 
and with a long kiss from Laura in the passage I felt well repaid. As soon 
as I was alone, and rehearsed the happenings of the day, as was my 
custom, I saw I had no time to lose. “If you want the girl,” I said to 
myself, “you’ll have to win a position quickly.” Clearly I felt that now 
both the father and the mother would be linked against me. They might, 
probably would, turn the cold shoulder and make it unpleasant for me 
even to call. Besides, I must not lose time and energy courting Laura; 
this was the determining thought; I must get to work at once and without 
encumbrance of any kind. That night I >vrote to Laura fully, saying I 
would not see her for three months and telling her why: I would ask her 
to marry me within the year. She answered, saying she understood and 
would wait. My choice of her was so absolute that I took it for granted 
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that she had chosen me with the same complete certitude. Yet I felt I 
must win as soon as possible and win big. 

Next morning I went down to Chapman, the publisher. What would 
he give me for a book on my experiences in Western America as a 
cowboy, etc.? He listened to me and told me, he might give ^loo, “but 
it’s only because I know you,’* he added; “usually we expect the author 
to help us in bringing out his first book.’’ 

No hope of a fortune through a book. Five days in every week I spent 
on this trail, now on that; but London business was better organized than 
business in the United States at that time, and so again and again I found 
the hoped-for outlet was a bUnd alley. At length, after nearly a month of 
disappointments, I went down to the Stock Exchange and sought for a 
place as a clerk in a broker’s office. I foimd that only one clerk in each 
office had the entree to the floor of the House—a privileged position 
again, to conquer which would cost at least a year’s hard work. Besides, 
except the house of a German Jew, not a single stockbroker seemed to 
want my services. But the Jew wanted many German letters written, 
and I was more than willing to do them after hours; but the pay offered 
was only tliree pounds a week, and I stood hesitating. On my birthday, 
the 14th of February, I resolved to take Klein’s offer and wrote to him 
that as soon as I had settled some business I would be round, certainly 
within a week. 

All this time I had been working steadily on The Spectator and growing 
there in influence. On each Saturday and Sunday I wrote two articles 
that always appeared; indeed now I could control their position, for one 
day Hutton had taken me downstairs and introduced me to Meredith 
Townsend, his partner, saying that in the hohdays when he (Hutton) 
was away, he’d be glad if Townsend would use me in his place. 

“He knows lialf a dozen languages,” said Hutton, “and he corrects 
proofs as carefully as a born reader.” Townsend assured me of his interest 
and while Hutton was away, I got a good deal of editorial work to do on 
The Spectator and came to know Townsend intimately. In many respects 
he was the complement of Hutton. He had spent many years in the East, 
and knew China fairly well. As Hutton was profoundly religious, so 
Townsend cared chiefly for success. Hutton believed with all his soul 
and mind that mankind was growing in goodness and grace to some 
divine fulfilment. Townsend was certain that “man in the loomp was 
bad”, as Tennyson’s Northern Farmer had it, and must come to a bad 
end. But the two men together fairly filled the English ideal; at once 
sentimental and practical, and so the paper came to power and influence 
and wealth, notwithstanding the fact that save for a smattering of French, 
neither editor knew anything of modem Europe or America, or of 
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modem art and literature. I was really needed by them, and had I started 
with them a year or two sooner or continued a year or two longer, I 
might have brought it to a partnership and the paper to a wider success. 
But when Hutton wanted to know if twenty-five pounds would satisfy 
me for the extra editorial work I had done, I smiled and assured him his 
good word was all I wanted and I was fully paid with the six pounds a 
week I made from my articles. I knew how to win if I didn’t know when 
I would win. However, my chance came as always at the last moment. 

One day I was in the Fortnightly office when Escott, coming up the 
stairs, met Chapman in the passage between their two rooms. After a 
word or two of greeting, Escott said loudly: “I think your proUgi will 
get the editorship of The Evening News. I gave him a warm letter to 
Coleridge Kennard, the banker, who I understand, foots all the bills.” 

When he came into the room I had to report to liim the results of a 
mission he had entrusted me with. The topic of the day was ”The 
Housing of the Poor”. Lord Salisbury had written an article in favour of 
the idea in The Nineteenth Century, and Escott, egged on by Joseph 
Chamberlain, the Radical leader, had sent Archibald Forbes, the famous 
war correspondent, to Hatfield to report on what Lord Salisbury had 
done on his own estate for the rehousing of his poor. Forbes had sent in 
a most sensational report: he described houses in the village of Hatfield 
with vitriol in his pen instead of ink; one dining-room he pictured, I 
remember, where “feculent filth dripped on the table during meals”. 
The whole paper was a savage attack on Salisbury and his selfish policy. 
It frightened Escott, and when I pointed out that the antithetical rhetoric 
really weakened Forbes’s case, he asked me “Would you go do-wn to 
Hatfield and check Forbes’s accoimt?” 

Of course I went down to Hatfield at once with a proof of Forbes’s 
article in my pocket. In the very first forenoon I found that the house 
where the “feculent filth dripped” did not belong to Lord Salisbury at 
all, but to a leading Radical in the village. At the end of the day I was 
able to write that Forbes had only visited one house belonging to Lord 
Salisbury out of the thirty he had described. 

I reported the whole investigation to Escott and he said: “You must 
tell Chamberlain about it; he’ll be dreadfully disappointed, for he had 
picked Forbes. But I am enormously obliged to you—you must let me 
pay your expenses at any rate; I’ll get it from Joseph,” he added laughing: 
“shall we say twenty pounds?” 

“Say nothing,” I replied, “but give me a letter recommending me for 
the editorship of The Evening News and we’ll call it square.” 

“With all my heart,” cried Escott; “I’ll give you the best I can write, 
and a tip besides; get Hutton to write too about your editorial qualities 
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and sec Lord Folkestone about the place, for though Kennard pays, 
Lord Folkestone is really the master/' Of course I acted on Escott's advice 
at once. Hutton gave me an excellent letter, declaring that he had used 
me editorially and hardly knew how to praise me as I deserved. The 
same evening I sent off all the letters. Two days after I got a note from 
Lord Folkestone saying that Mr. Kennard was out of town, but if I 
would meet him at the office of The Evening News in Whitefriars Street 
in the morning, he would show me round and have a talk. Of course 
I accepted the invitation, and left my letter within an hour at Lord 
Folkestone’s house in Ennismore Gardens, then hastened off to Escott at 
once to find out all about Lord Folkestone. 

I learnt that as soon as his father died he would be Earl of Radnor, 
with a rent-roll of at least ^150,000 a year; “The eldest son’s called Lord 
Folkestone by courtesy, for they own nearly the whole town, and this 
Lord Folkestone married Henry Chaplin’s sister; she’s a great musician.” 

I was soon to know him intimately. 

Coincidence has hardly played any part in my life; indeed one 
incident about this time is the first occasion in my life when I could use 
the word. I was returning from Escott's house in Kensington by way of 
the Strand and Lyceum Theatre, for I was greatly interested then in 
Irving’s productions. As luck would have it, while I was looking at the 
posters the people were going into the theatre, and as I turned a young 
man jumped out of a four-wheeler and then helped out Laura Clapton 
and her mother; he was in dress clothes, but unmistakably American, 
thirty years of age perhaps, about middle height, broad and very good- 
looking. He was evidently much interested in Laura, for he went on 
talking to her even while helping her mother to alight, and Laura 
answered him with manifest sympathy. 

For a moment—just one wild impulse—I thought of confronting 
them, then a wave of pride surged over me; as she had not waited even 
the three months, I would not interfere. I drew aside and saw them enter 
the theatre—rage in my heart. 

How far had the acquaintance gone? Not very far, perhaps, but was 
Laura, too, that queen among women, a mere spoil of opportunity ? Then 
I would live for my work and nothing else. 

But the disappointment was as bitter as death! 



CHAPTER XX : LORD FOLKESTONE, SIR CHARLES 
DILKE, EARL CAIRNS 

NEXT MORNING AT TEN o’cLOCK I MET LORD FOLKESTONE IN THE OFFICES 
of The Evening News, a tallish man, slight, very bald, with pointed, white 
beard and moustache and kindly hazel eyes; handsome and lovable, but 
not strong either in body, mind or character. He met me cordially, 
thought the commendation of Hutton extraordinary, and Escott’s too; 
he had met Escott. 

‘‘Shall we go over the building?*’ he proposed finally, and took me 
into the macliine-room downstairs, where tliree antiquated machines 
had to be used to turn out 30,000 copies in an hour. “Only 10,000 are 
needed,” he smiled, thinking the machinery adequate, evidently ignorant 
of the fact that one Hoe machine would have been twice as efficient as 
the three, at one half the cost. Then we went up to the fourth floor where 
thirty or thirty-five compositors worked to set up some three or four 
editions daily. After an hour of wandering about, we returned to the 
office where we had first met. 

“There can be no doubt about your qualifications,” Lord Folkestone 
said; “but do you think you can make the paper pay? It is now losing 
^40,000 a year and Kennard, though rich, finds that a pull; what hope 
can you give him?” 

I do not know why, but he seemed to me so simple, so sincere, so 
kindly, that I made up my mind to tell him the whole truth, though it 
made against me. 

“My recommendations, Lord Folkestone,” I said, “don’t apply to 
this job at all; I have not the remotest idea how to make a daily paper a 
success. I’ve absolutely no experience of such a task; a business man is 
needed here, not a man of letters. But I’ve always been successful at 
whatever I took up and if you give me the chance I’ll make a horse 
that’ll win the Derby, or a paper that’ll pay. What I ask is one month’s 
experience, and then I’ll tell you the whole truth. I only beg you in the 
meantime not to give away my confession of ignorance and inexperience.” 

“I like you the better for your frankness,” he replied cordially, “and 
you’ll have my vote, I can promise you; but Kennard must decide. I’ve 
just heard that he’ll be back to-morrow, so if it suits you, we can meet 
here then.” And so it was settled. 

I found Coleridge Kennard a fussy little person who seemed very 
anxious to keep the paper strictly Conservative. Because it only cost a 
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ha’penny, people thought it should be radical; but he wanted it to fight 
communism and all that nonsense, which is why he took it up. But if it 
could not be made to pay, of course he would have to drop it. Nobody 
seemed to know how to make it pay; the advertisements were increasing 
but the circulation didn’t seem to budge. If instead of selling 6,000 or 
8,000 a day it sold 50,000, the “ads.” would come in, and it would have 
to pay. What did I think I could do? 

“Give me the paper for one month, Mr. Kennard,” I said, “and I’ll 
tell you all about it-” 

“What conditions?” he asked. 

“Your own,” I replied. “I shall be perfectly content with whatever 
you and Lord Folkestone decide; I give you my word I shan’t injure the 
paper.” 

“Very handsome, I must say,” said Kennard. “I think we should 
accept?” He turned in question to Lord Folkestone. 

“Surely,” Lord Folkestone nodded, “and for the first time I think we 
have a chance of making the paper a Derby wimicr.” 

In this spirit we shook hands and they introduced me to the heads of 
departments. 

The sub-editors seemed sulky and disappointed; the head-machinist, a 
Scot, too independent; the book-keeper, a Mr. Humphry, the husband 
of the brilliant writer, “Madge” of Truthy thoroughly kind and eager to 
help me. I told him before Kennard and Folkestone that I wished to 
make no changes for the first month; I would study the field. 

As soon as the directors had left, Humphry gave me the real truth on 
all points within his knowledge. He thought it nearly impossible to make 
a cheap Conservative paper pay; there was a manifest contradiction 
between policy and price. Then the machines were worthless and 
Macdonald not much good and- 

Clearly my task would be a difficult one. The chief sub-editor Abbott 
put on a nonchalant air: “Had he any ideas as to how the paper could 
be made successful?” He did what he was told, he said, and that was all. 
I went home that night with the latest Evening News in my hand and the 
latest Echoy its Radical rival. The Echo had a policy, a strictly Liberal 
policy, with less than nothing to offer the workman except cheap con¬ 
tempt for his superiors. My Conservative-Socialist policy must beat it 
out of the field; the news in both papers was simply taken from the 
morning papers and the agencies, and was as bad in one paper as in the 
other. It was plain that certain news items should be rewritten and made, 
after the American fashion, into little stories. I had not found the way 
yet, but I would find it. The lethargy in the whole establishment was 
appalling; it took an hour to make the stereo-plates for the best machine 
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and often the old, rattletrap machine would stop running, and when I 
went down and interviewed Macdonald, he told me he was the only 
man who could get it to work at all. 

The previous editor had never entered the machine-room. I spent an 
hour every day there and soon one workman struck me; he was six feet 
in height and splendidly made, with a strong face. Whenever the machine 
stopped, Tibbett seemed to know at once what was wrong. When I got 
him a moment alone, I asked him to come to sec me upstairs after his 
work. He came, it seemed to me, reluctantly; bit by bit by praising him 
and showing confidence in him and not in Macdonald, he spoke plainly: 
“Macdonald has got Scotchmen to work in order to keep his berth; he’s 
no good himself and they are like liim, twelve men in the machine-room; 
five could do the work and do it better,” Tibbett declared. Ten pounds 
a week, I said to myself, instead of twenty-five—a good saving. I asked 
Tibbett if I discharged Macdonald and gave him the job whether he 
would do it. He seemed reluctant; the cursed esprit de corps of the 
working-man made him hesitate; but at length he said he would do his 

best but—but- Finally, he gave me the names of the four men he 

wished to keep. 

Next morning I called in Macdonald and discharged him and his 
brother-in-law together. I gave him a month’s salary in lieu of notice, 
his brother-in-law two weeks, and left the others till the next Saturday. 

An hour later there was the devil’s own row in the machine-room. 
The discharged Scots suspected that Tibbett had given the show away 
and began calling him names; he knocked them down one after the 
other, and they called in the police and had Tibbett arrested for assault 
and battery. Next day I went to the Police Court and did my best for 
him, but the stupid magistrate accepted the doctor’s statement that the 
elder Macdonald was seriously injured; his nose, it appeared, was broken, 
whereas it should only have been put out of joint, and he gave Tibbett 
a month. His wife was in Court and in tears; I cheered her up by telling 
her I would have him out in a week, and thanks to Lord Folkestone, who 
went to the Home Secretary for him, he was let out after seven days 
with a fine of ^20 instead of the month’s imprisonment. At the end of 
the week, Tibbett came back, and the machines went better than they 
had ever done. I gave each of his three workmen two pounds weekly, 
and four to Tibbett, and a new spirit of utmost endeavour reigned in the 
machine-room. To cut a long story short I got Tibbett to tell me who 
was the best man in the casting department. Maltby was his name, the 
best workman and the most inarticulate man I ever met. 

I reduced the expenses there two-thirds, saving another fifteen pounds 
a week and increasing the efficiency incredibly. At once the time 
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occupied in castingplates for one machine fell from an hour to 
the best American time of twenty minutes; but Maltby gradually re¬ 
duced it to twelve minutes, with astonishing results, as I shall soon 
relate. 

The ordinary English public did not want thoughts, but sensations. I 
had begun to edit the paper with the best in me at twenty-eight. I went 
back in my life and when I edited it as a boy of fourteen I began to 
succeed; my obsessions then were kissing and fighting. When I got one 
or other or both of these interests into every column, the circulation of 
the paper increased steadily. 

I was awakened every morning at seven with breakfast and the papers; 
I could hardly get up earlier as the milk did not come till then. One 
morning my Telegraph told me that there had really been a battle in 
Egypt, and of course the English had won. While driving to the office 
I cut out and arranged the account in The Telegraph, and bettered it here 
and there with reports taken from The Daily Chronicle and The Times. 
I was at the office before eight, but no sub-editors came till nearly nine; 
that didn’t matter so much; but the compositors only began to drift in 
at eight-fifteen. At once I set them to work and by nine I had put the 
whole paper together with one short leading article instead of two long 
ones, and a good bill. 

Lady Folkestone at that time was a large lady of forty-odd, who was 
as kind and wise as she was big. Henry Chaplin, her brother, the Squire 
of Lincolnshire, as he was called, was one of those extraordinary 
characters that only England can produce. Had he been educated, he 
would have been a great man: he was spoiled by having inherited a 
great position and fifty or sixty thousand pounds a year. He was hand¬ 
some, too, tall and largely built with a leonine aspect. Every one in the 
’eighties told you how he had fallen desperately in love with a pretty girl 
who, on the eve of marriage, ran away witli the Marquess of Hastings. 
Chaplin at once went on the Turf in opposition to Hastings; a few 
years later he got a great horse in Hermit, who burst a blood-vessel ten days 
before the Derby. The Marquess plunged against Hermit; for the first time 
the Derby was run in a snowstorm (God’s providence coming in to help 
righteous indignation) and Hermit won. On settling day Lord Hastings 
blew his brains out, and Chaplin was vindicated. I do not know what 
became of the lady; but Chaplin went into the House of Commons, and 
soon developed an ore rotundo style of rhetoric that sometimes deformed 
a really keen understanding of life. I knew him as a most lavish spender; 
he used to order special trains to take his guests to his country house, and 
his claret was as wonderful as his Comet port. He had read a good deal, 
too; but he had never forced himself to read anything that did not appeal 
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to him and so he was far too self-centred in opinion, with curious lacunae 
of astounding ignorance. 

I have said a lot about Henry Chaplin, because his sister was curiously 
like him in essentials, as generous, kindly and sweet-minded as possible, 
with at bottom an immense satisfaction in her privileged position. She 
loved music genuinely, yet when I talked of Wagner’s astonishing genius, 
she seemed to have absolutely no comprehension of it. 

Her daughter was tall and pretty; the son, too, a fine specimen so far 
as looks went, but with no conception of what I had begun to call to 
myself the first duty, which consists in developing the mind as harmoni¬ 
ously as the body. Such self-development increases one’s power 
enormously, but is as easy and dangerous to overdo as it is easy and 
dangerous to over-develop a muscle. 

When my month was up I was able to show that I had increased the 
efficiency of The Evening News staff and had saved to boot some five 
thousand pounds yearly of expenses, while adding nearly as much to the 
revenue. 

Thereupon the directors engaged me for three years as managing 
director at a salary of a thousand pounds a year and expenses, with the 
proviso that if I made the paper pay in the time I should have a fifth of 
the net profits and an engagement for ten years or for life, as Kennard 
suggested. 

At once I felt I had won; I could marry now or just go on with the 
work. Why didn’t I seek out Laura and marry her? Simply because I 
had seen her twice at different theatres with the same sturdy, handsome 
American. The last time, coming out behind her mother, he had taken 
hold of her bare arm and she had rewarded his lover-like gesture with 
that smiling gift of herself I knew so well. No, I was not Jealous, I said 
to myself; but I was in no hurry to put my head in the noose. So I 
worked with all my might at the paper, and went out in the evenings. 

I do not remember exactly how I came to know Arthur Walter of 
The Times, but we soon became great friends, and I spent half my 
summers at his country house near Finchampstead; Mrs. Walter, too, 
took me up and was very kind to me, and I came to regard the whole 
household with real affection. Already I could tell them stories of a 
London life they knew little or nothing about, the life of the coulisses. 

Sir Charles Dilke I got to know intimately through the paper, and I 
may as well tell the story here, for he made me know Chamberlain and 
the Radical Party with fruitful consequences. 

A Mr. Crawford, a man of some position, suddenly filed a petition 
for divorce and named the Radical baronet, Sir Charles Dilke, as co¬ 
respondent. To my astonishment, the mere accusation was like an earth- 
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quake; London talked of nothing clSc. Folkestone gave me the aristocratic 

view: “Dilke,” he said, "‘was known as a loose fish; the scandal would 

ruin him with his constituents; but nobody in Society would think any 

the worse of him/’ I saw the chance of a journalistic sensation, so I wrote 

to Dilke at once saying that if I could do him any good, The Evening News 

would help him to put his case properly before the public. At once he 

replied, begging me to come to sec him at his house in Sloane Street. 

He met me there next morning with outstretched hands; “Your belief 

in my innocence,” he began, “has been the greatest encouragement to 
>> 

me- 

“Good heavens!” I cried. “Innocent! Like everyone else I thought 
you guilty; it’s the politician I came to help, not the innocent.” 

At once he smiled. “We can talk then without affectation,” and we 
did. I soon discovered that he took the whole thing far more seriously 
than I did, or than Lord Folkestone. “A verdict against me means ruin 
to my career in Parliament,” he declared. 

In the next weeks I got to know Dilke well; he was one of the few 
men I met in London who knew French thoroughly, and could speak it 
as a Frenchman with fluency and a perfect accent; but in spite of this 
advantage he knew very little of French literature or art. He lived in 
politics and, though hard-working, he was not well read even in English, 
and anything but brilliant. From time to time I met at his house all sorts 
of people like Jusserand, later French Ambassador at Washington, and 
Harold Frederic, the brilliant American journalist and writer, and Edward 
Grey, Dilke’s understudy as a Minister for Foreign Affairs; Rhoda 
Broughton, too, the novelist, and a host of others. For Dilke was a rich 
man with many intellectual interests and a tinge, as I have said, of French 
culture. He had inherited not only The Athenaeum from his father, but 
also some miniatures of Keats that I esteemed more highly. 

The great question for Dilke in the divorce case was: should he go 
into the witness-box and deny the adultery or not? He never discussed it 
with me until the trial; then at noon one day he called at my office and 
put the matter before me. Naturally I told him that he must go into the 
box and deny it. Any gentleman would have to do that for a lady, even 
if the liaison had been so notorious that his denial would only cause a 
smile. Thereupon Dilke told me that he had talked the matter over with 
Joseph Chamberlain in a room in the Law Courts, and that Chamberlain 
had insisted that he must not go into the box. 

“Dilke,” I cried, “it is surely worse than foolish to go to your rival 
for advice. Chamberlain and Dilke are the two radical leaders. Fancy 
Dilke accepting Chamberlain’s counsel.” Dilke hemmed and hawed and 
beat about the bush, but at last confessed; 
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“You see,” he said, “my name was often coupled with the name of 
Mrs. Crawford^s mother when I was young in London, and people 
might be horrified at the idea that I would corrupt my own daughter.” 

“Good god!” I cried, “that does complicate the affair. But no English 
judge would allow any question, even in cross-examination, that would 
tend to discover such a pot of roses.” 

Every one remembers that in spite of my good advice, which I urged 
with all my power, Dilke funked the witness-box, let the case go by 
default against him, and the judge said that his abstention must be taken 
as a confession. “Every gentleman would repel such an accusation with 
horror.” 

One quality Sir Charles Dilke had of greatness, a quality rare even in 
England and almost unknown among American politicians: he judged 
men witli astounding impartiality. He knew the House of Commons 
better than any one I ever met, with the solitary exception of Lord 
Hartingtoii, and I was a fairly good judge of this accomplishment, for 
from tlie moment I became editor of The Evening News I began to go 
to the House of Commons three or four times a week and listen to all 
the debates from the Gallery. 

One incident about Dilke I must not forget to relate. As soon as the 
result of his trial was made known, Mrs. Mark Pattison, the widow of 
the famous Rector of Lincoln College, cabled to him from India: “I 
believe in your complete imiocence and am returning to marry you at 

if 

once. 

When we read Mrs. Pattison’s cable in the morning paper Folkestone 
exclaimed: “Really, I begin to feel sorry for Dilke; his sins are finding 
him out,” and Harold Frederic’s word was much the same: “A has hku 
on a rake wiU be something novel even in London.” 

I never liked Lady Dilke; she was a woman of forty-odd when I first 
met her, an ordinary stout, short blonde with brown hair, blue eyes, 
commonplace features and complexion who was always a pedant, 
indeed the only blue-stocking I ever met in England. I may give one 
typical instance of her pedantry and so leave her to rest. When I had 
made some reputation as a Shakespearean scholar and had dechned her 
invitations for years and years, she wrote to me once telling me that the 
French diplomat, M. Jusserand, was a great Shakespearean authority 
whom I really ought to meet and who wishes to meet you, she added. 
“Won’t you therefore dine with us and meet him? Please come at seven 
and then you can have an hour together before dinner.” 

I wrote thanking her, and turned up at seven sharp; I was eager to 
see if any Frenchman knew anything at first hand of Shakespeare. Lady 
Dilke introduced me at once to M. Jusserand in the small drawing-room 
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on the first floor and said: ‘‘Now I'll leave you two sommitis of learning 
to talk and straighten out all difficulties, for you both believe, I think 
that Shakespeare was Shakespeare and not Bacon. Though I remember 
once’’—and the garrulous lady started off on a long story of how she 
had once met a Baconian at Lincoln College “whom even my husband 
had to respect and this is how he approached the great question-“ 

Jusserand and I looked at each other and listened with courteous 
patient inattention; the lady went on for nearly an hour and the dinner- 
bell found us still listening, neither of us having got in a single word 
edgeways. To this day I know nothing of Jusserand's views. 

From his marriage on, Dilke and I used to lunch together once a 
week, now in this restaurant, now in that, for many a year, and nine- 
tenths of what I learned about the House of Commons and English 
politicians came from him; in fact it was he who showed me the best side 
of English puritanism, its appreciation of conduct and strict observance 
of all obligations. I always preferred the aristocratic view, at once more 
generous and looser; but the middle-class semi-religious outlook is 
perhaps more characteristically English. 

In my first year on The Evening News I learned and practised nearly 
every journalistic trick. When the annual boat-race between Oxford and 
Cambridge was about to be decided, I found out that the experts usually 
knew which crew would win. Of course sometimes they are mistaken 
but very rarely, and this year they all agreed it was a foregone conclusion 
for Oxford, Accordingly on the great morning I had 50,000 papers 
printed with “Oxford Wins" in big letters under the latest preliminary 
reports of the training, etc. As soon as the telegraph message came 
through that Oxford had won, I let the boys out and this start enabled 
me to sell all the 50,000 papers. I did the same thing with race after race 
on the Turf, and soon it began to be known that The Evening News had 
the earliest news of the races. I only mention these things to show that I 
was really working at high pressure, day in, day out. 

Time and again luck favoured me. One morning the announcement 
came in that the marriage between Lord Garmoyle and Miss May 
Fortiscue had been broken off and that the lady was suing for breach of 
promise. Within ten minutes I had got her address and was off in a 
hansom to interview her. I found her a very pretty and very intelligent 
girl, who blamed the whole fiasco upon Earl Cairns, one of the Conserva¬ 
tive leaders, who was the father of Lord Garmoyle, and naturally enough 
did not wish his only son to marry an undistinguished actress. I gathered 
from Miss Fortiscue that Cairns was a North of Ireland man, a great 
lawyer, but very religious and prudish, one who still spoke of Sunday as 
“the Sabbath*', and thought the stage the ante-chamber of hell. When 
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Miss Fortiscuc saw that I meant to fight for her, she gave me letters from 
Lord Cairns and Lord Garmoyle that were very interesting, and con¬ 
fessed to me that though she “cared for“ Lord Garmoyle, she had put 
the damages for tlie breach of promise at ten*thousand pounds, “because 
his father will have to pay”. 

I wrote a two-column article at once, telling the whole story under 
the title “Beauty and the Peer”, exciting all the sympathy possible for 
Miss Fortiscuc and throwing all the odium on Lord Cairns. The article 
caused a sensation. That a Conservative paper should have printed such 
an attack upon a Conservative peer and leader was unheard of. 

Kennard happened to be in Brighton; but he was told about the 
article within a couple of hours of its appearance and at once wired to 
me to stop publishing the story, which he characterized as ‘obscene’! I 
went to Lord Folkestone for support, and found that he was merely 
amused; he didn’t like Cairns, thought him narrow and bigoted and 
encouraged me to go on, while promising to smooth down Kennard’s 
ruffled plumage. Accordingly I kept on, and had a second article next 
day still more sarcastic. To cut a long story short Lord Cairns could not 
stand the contemptuous exposure, so he paid the ten thousand pounds 
damages demanded, and every one including Miss Fortiscuc gave me 
and The Evening News credit for the victory. 

But I had some rebuffs. The office of the St. James's Gazette was just 
opposite our office in Whitefriars Street, and when I went out at noon 
I used to see a dozen of their carts drawn up on one side of the street 
while our fifteen or twenty carts were drawn up on the other side—all alike 
waiting to get the papers and hurry off to distribute them to the various 
shops all over London. I went into the matter and found that we were 
paying some six thousand pounds a year for our carts. At once I got an 
introduction to Greenwood, the editor of the St. James's, and offered to 
give his paper, which cost a peimy, the benefit of our very much larger 
distribution at about half of what his carts cost him. To my astonishment 
he refused, and stuck to his refusal, though it was plainly stupid. 

Three years afterwards when my first stories came out in The Fortnightly 
Review Greenwood praised them to the skies, and very ingenuously 
admitted that he had had a prejudice against me because he had heard me 
called an “American business man”, and now regretted his hostility. We 
became very good friends, and long before he died I grew to esteem and 
love the man. 



CHAPTER XXI : LONDON LIFE 


LONDON IN THE EARLY ’EIGHTIES; LONDON AFTER YEARS OF SOLITARY 

Study and grim, relentless effort; London when you are twenty-eight and 
have already won a place in its life; London when your mantelpiece has 
ten times as many invitations as you can accept, and there are two or 
three pretty girls that attract you; London when every one you meet is 
courteous-kind and people of importance are beginning to speak about 
you; London with the foretaste of success in your mouth while your eyes 
are open wide to its myriad novelties and wonders; London with its 
round of receptions and Court life, its theatres and shows, its amusements 
for the body, mind and soul; enchanting hours at a burlesque prolonged 
by a boxing-match at the Sporting Club; or an evening in Parliament 
where world-famous men discuss important policies; a quiet morning 
spent with a poet who will live in English literature with Keats and 
Shakespeare or an afternoon with pictures of a master already consecrate 
by fame—who could give even an idea of its varied delights ? 

If you have never been intoxicated you have never lived. I have felt 
myself made better and happier by exquisite wine, keyed up, so to speak, 
to a more vivid and higher spiritual life, talking better than I ever talked 
before, with an intensified passion that lit all the eyes about me and set 
souls aflame; but the rapture of such heightened life is only momentary. 
London made me drunk for years, and in memory still the magic of those 
first years ennobles life for me, and the later pains and sufferings, wrongs 
and insults, disdains and disappointments all vanish and are forgotten. I 
wonder if I can give an idea of what London was to me with the first 
draught of its intoxicating vintage on my hot lips and the perfumes of 
it in my greedy nostrils. 

I had never heard of Frank Bumand, but one night I dropped in to 
see his burlesque o£Blue Beard. The play was worse than absurd, incredibly 
trivial—Mr. Burnand’s hero keeps a note-book for jotting down the 
names and addresses of interesting yoimg women; otherwise he is not 
much of a monster. His mysterious Blue Chamber contains nothing more 
terrible than hair-dyes. He is a beardless lad of one-and-twenty; has, 
however, a blue lock to show, but it’s a fraud. His wife and his father-in- 
law arc to lose their heads for discovering his secret; the catastrophe is 
averted by the timely arrival of troops of young ladies in fantastic martial 
costumes that reveal most shapely figures. 

Miss Nelly Farrcii is the Baron Abomelique de Barbe Bleuc, and Miss 
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Vaughan, Kate Vaughan, is Lili, the Baron s bride. Here is the first verse 
of her song in the second act: 

‘French language is a bother, 

To learn it I don’t care, 

Don’t like to hear my mother 
Called by the French a mhe. 

I like a husband to myself 
But the dear one is my cher. 

Though I’ve only got one father 
Yet they swear he is a pere* 

Then Kate danced as no one ever danced before or since, with 
inimitable grace; and the way she picks up her dress and shows dainty 
ankles and hint of lovely limbs is a poem in itself, and all about her 
beautiful, smiling girls in costumes that reveal every charm, sway or 
turn or dance as if inspired by her delightful gaiety. In another scene she 
imitates Sarah Bernhardt and there is infinite humour in her piquant 
caricature; some one else mimics Irving, and all this in a rain of the most 
terrible puns and verbal acrobatics ever heard on any stage—an unforget¬ 
table evening which made me put Bumand down as one of the men I 
must get to know as soon as possible, for he was evidently a force to 
count with, a verbal contortionist, at least, of most extraordinary agility. 

I will give one proof of his quality from my memories of ten years 
or so later, just to give handsome little Frank his proper standing; for he 
was as kindly pleasant as he was good-looking and witty, and that is 
saying a good deal. 

In the London New York Herald, a weekly paper, there had appeared 
the story of Lord Euston’s arrest, so detailed that it was ahnost as hbellous 
as the account in The Star, the ha’penny Radical evening paper of which 
Ernest Parke was the editor. I knew Euston pretty well and he had told 
me that he meant to make it “hot” for any one who traduced him. He 
was a big well-made fellow of perhaps thirty, some six feet in height and 
decidedly manly looking—the last person in the world to be suspected 
of any abnormal propensities. The story in The Star was detailed and 
libellous: Lord Euston was said to have gone to an ill-famed house in 
the West Central district, and the account in the Sunday Herald was just 
as damning. On the Monday following, Burnand came to lunch with 
me in Park Lane, and by chance another guest was the Reverend John 
Verschoyle, whose talent for literature I have already described. 

For some reason or other Verschoyle at table had condemned those 
who married their deceased wife’s sister, evidently ignorant of the fact 
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that Bumand had committed this offence against English convention. A 
little later, after the ladies had left the table, Verschoyle brought the 
conversation to the article in the London New York Herald about Lord 
Euston; he was positive that a Sunday paper by even mentioning such an 
affair had killed itself in London. Burnand remarked smiling that he could 
not agree with such a verdict; surely it was the function of a newspaper to 
publish “news** and every one was talking of this incident. But Verschoyle, 
purity-mad, stuck to his guns: ‘*How could you explain such an incident,’' 
he insisted, “to your wife or daughter if she asked you what it was all 
about?” 

“Very easily,” retorted Burnand still smiling, but with keen antagon¬ 
ism in his sharp enunciation, “I’d say: ‘My dear. Lord Euston feels him¬ 
self above the ordinary law and, having nothing better to do, went to 
this notorious gambling-house to play. He thought the game was going 
to be poker; but when he found it was baccarat he came away.’ ” 

No wittier explanation could be imagined; even Verschoyle had to 
try to smile. Curiously enough, in the libel action which Lord Euston 
brought against The Star and which resulted in the condemnation of 
Ernest Parke, the editor, to a year’s imprisonment, the explanation of 
Lord Euston was something like Burnand’s excuse for him. He said that 
some one in the street had given him a card with poses plastiques on it; as 
he was at a loose end that night, he went to the address indicated. When 
he found that there were no poses plastiques he came away. 

One may say that burlesques and wit like Burnand’s could also be 
found in Paris; but the comic humour plus the physical beauty of the 
chorus girls were not to be found there, nor the tragedy. Ernest Parke 
was a convinced Radical and a man of high character, yet he was 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for reproducing, so he told me, a 
police inspector’s statement and one which in any case did Lord Euston 
no harm at all; yet no one in London expostulated or thought of criticizing 
the judge, though it seemed to me an infamous and vindictive sentence 
only possible in England. 

And now for a contrast. 

It was early in the ’eighties, I know it was a cold windy day, that I 
went up to Haverstock Hill to call upon Dr. Karl Marx at his modest 
home in Maitland Park Road. We had met some time before, after one 
of Hyndman’s meetings, and were more or less friends. Hyndman had 
contradicted something I had said and when I quoted Engels as on my 
side, he told me that he knew Engels and spoke German as well as English. 
Seeing that a large part of the audience was German I challenged him to 
reply to me and began speaking in German. When the meeting was over 
a German came up and congratulated me, and asked me would I like to 
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know Karl Marx. I replied that nothing would give ine greater pleasure, 
and he took me out and introduced me to the famous Doctor. He was 
by no means so famous then as he is now, forty years later, though he 
well deserved to be. 

I had read Das Kapital some years before; the first book, indeed, all 
the theoretical part, seemed to me brain-cobwebs loosely spun; but the 
later chapters and the whole criticism of the English factory system was 
one of the most relentless and convincing indictments I had ever seen in 
print. No one who ignores it should be listened to on social questions. 
When I had absorbed it, I sent for Marx’s other books: A Life of Lord 
Palmerston and Revelations of the Diplomatic History of the Eighteenth Century. 
Palmerston is written by one who had no feeling for character; the hero, 
an Irishman alive to his finger-tips, is buried under an erudition that 
prevents one seeing the forest for the trees, but the Revelations contain 
the best picture extant of the progress of Russia from the time she threw 
off the Tartar yoke to the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

In person Marx was broad and short, but strong, with a massive head 
all framed in white hair, the eyes were still bright blue, by turns 
thoughtful-meditative and quick-glancing, sharply curious. My German 
astonished him, where had I got the fluency and the rhetoric? Talking of 
religious belief, I had said that **Der Lauf des menschlichen Gedankenganges 
istfur mich die einzige Offenbarung Gottes' —‘‘the course of the progress of 
human thought is to me the only revelation of God”. '' Wunderbar! echt 
Deutschl'^ Marx exclaimed; which was the highest form of praise to a 
German of that time. He met me with critical courtesy, evidently sur¬ 
prised that an Englishman should have read not only Das Kapital, but all 
his contributions to periodicals. I told him I thought his book on the 
English factory system the most important work on sociology since 
The Wealth of Nations, by Adam Smith; on the one hand the advocate 
of socialism, on the other the individualist, while both forces, I thought, 
must meet in life, and an equilibrium between them must be established. 
Marx smiled at me, but didn’t even attempt to consider the new idea. 
He made much the same impression on me that Herbert Spencer made 
twenty years later; but Spencer was contemptuously angry under con¬ 
tradiction, whereas Karl Marx was inattentively courteous. But both had 
shut themselves off from hearing anything against their pet theory, one¬ 
sided though it was. And just as Herbert Spencer was worth listening to 
on everytliing but “the field I’ve made my own”, so was Karl Marx. He 
was the first to tell me how the French bourgeoisie had massacred 30,000 
Communists in Paris in cold blood, after the defeat of 1870, but he 
condemned this bloodshed Just as passionately as he condemned the 
strain of brutality in the Anarchist Bakounin. His deep human pity and 
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sympathy were the best of him, the heart better than the head.—and 
wiser. 

Another contrast. 

It was about this time that I first met Lord Randolph Churchiirs 
brother, the Duke of Marlborough. Though he was perhaps ten years 
older than I was, we became friends through sheer similarity of nature. 
He too wanted to touch life at many sides: he liked a good dinner and 
noble wine whether of Burgundy or Moselle; but above all he loved 
women and he believed with de Maupassant that the pursuit of them was 
the only entrancing adventure in a man's life. After a dinner at the Caft 
Royal one night he discoursed to me for an hour on the typical beauties 
of a dozen different races, not excluding the yellow or the black. He had 
as good a mind as his brother, but nothing like Randolph's genius as a 
captain or leader of men. I may tell one story of him here though it 
took place much later, when I was editing The Fortnightly Review. I had 
met Lady Colin Campbell in Paris and found that she spoke excellent 
French and Italian because she had spent her childhood in Florence. 
Shortly after I was made editor of The Fortnightly Review, in 1887 I think 
it was, Mrs, Jeune told me I ought to meet Lady Colin and publish 
some of her articles, I said I should be very glad to renew acquaintance 
with so pretty a woman. One day Mrs. Jeune brought about a meeting 
and told me to go to the back drawing-room where Lady Colin was 
waiting for me. I went upstairs and opened the door and there w’as Lady 
Colin toasting her legs in front of the fire. As soon as I spoke she dropped 
her skirt, excusing herself on the ground that she had got her feet wet 
and cold; but the exhibition seemed intentional, the appeal gross; at any 
rate it put me off, and I soon found her articles were just as obvious as 
her tall lithe figure and great dark eyes and hair. I had rejected one or 
two of her papers when the Duke asked me to dinner and soon told me 
without unnecessarily beating about the bush that he was in love with 
Lady Colin and had promised her that I would publish her next paper. 
I told him I couldn't do it, but he pressed me so earnestly that at length 
I said: “If you will write me an absolutely frank article setting forth the 
sensuous view of life you have often preached to me. I'll accept Lady 
Colin's contribution blindfold, but I want absolute frankness from you," 

He broke in, laughing: “It's a bargain and I am greatly obliged to 
you: ril write the article at once and let you have it this week." “Life 
and its Pleasures" I soon saw was frank to indecency. I should have to 
expurgate it before pubHshing, but it was sure to cause a huge stir. 

I put the article away for some real need, and assured the Duke that 
I would publish it sooner or later. I wish I had kept the paper, but I 
remember one passage in it which contained his defence. “There arc 
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persons/’ he wrote airily, “who will object to my frank sensuality: I 
have been asked in astonishment whether I really could see anything to 
admire in the beautiful knees of a woman. I have no doubt there are 
little birds who sip a drop or two of clear water at a lake-side and wonder 
what a healthy frog can find in the succulent ooze that delights his soul. 
Such prudes, and they are numerous and of both sexes in England, 
remind me of the witty Frenchman’s joke. The talk had come to a dis¬ 
cussion of differences between a chimpanzee and a gorilla: ‘What animal 
do you think is the most like a man?’ the hostess asked, and at once the 
Frenchman replied, ‘An Englishman, madame, surely’.” 

The Duke had as many witty stories at command as any one I have 
ever known, and he told them excellently. 

I was soon to meet my fate again, and unexpectedly. It was in my 
second year as editor of The Evening News, and I was so confident of 
ultimate success in my business as a journalist that I began to go into 
Society more and more, and extend my knowledge of that wonderful 
pulsing life in London. 

One night I went to the Lyceum Theatre; I have forgotten what was 
on or w'hy I went, but I had seen the whole play and was standing talking 
to Bram Stoker by the door when, in the throng of people leaving, I saw 
Laura Clapton and her fat mother coming down the steps. She smiled 
radiantly at me, and again I was captivated; her height gave her presence, 
she carried herself superbly—she was the only woman in the world for 
me. I could tell myself that the oval of her face was a little roimd, as I 
knew that her fingers were spatulate and ugly, but to me she was more 
than beautiful. I went forward at once and greeted her; the mother was 
unusually courteous; in the crowd I could only be pohte and ask them 
if they would sup with me at the Criterion, for the Savoy was not known 
then—Ritz had not yet come and conquered London, making its 
restaurants the best in the world. 

“Why have you never come to sec me?” was her first question. I 
could only reply: “It was too dangerous, Laura.” The confession pleased 
her. Shall I ever forget that supper? I was in love for the first time, on 
my knees in love, humble for the first time, and reverent in the adoration 
of true love. 

I remember the first time I saw the beauty of flowers: I was thirteen 
and had been invited to Wynnstay. We had had luncheon, and Lady 
Watkin Williams-Wynn afterwards took me into the garden and we 
walked between two herbaceous borders, rows four and five yards deep 
of every sort of flower: near the path the small flowers, then higher and 
higher to very tall plants—a sloping bank of beauty. For the first 
time I saw the glory of their colouring, and the exquisite fragility 
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of the blossoms; my senses were ravished and my eyes flooded with 
tears! 

The supper was as unforgettable. Laura had followed my work, and 
the subtle flattery enthralled me. “Is May Fortiscue really as pretty as 
you made out?*' “It was surely my cue to make her lovely,” I rejoined. 
Laura nodded with complete understanding. She enjoyed hearing the 
whole story, for she was interested in everything pertaining to the stage. 

That evening everything went on velvet; the supper was excellent, 
the Perrier-Jouet of 1875—the best wine, chilled, not iced—and when I 
drove the mother and daughter home afterwards, while the mother was 
getting out Laura pressed her lips to mine. I had arranged, too, a meeting 
for the morrow for lunch at Kettner’s in a private room. 

I went home drunk with excitement; I had taken rooms in Gray’s 
Inn and when I entered them that night I resolved to ask Laura to come 
to them after lunch, for I had bought some Chippendale chairs and some 
pieces of table silver of the eighteenth century that I wanted her to see. 

How did I come to like old English furniture and silver? I had got 
to know a man in Gray’s Inn, one Alfred Tennyson, a son of Frederick 
Tennyson, the elder brother of the great poet, and he had taught me to 
appreciate the recondite beauty in everything one uses. He was a model 
of manliness and vigour; only medium height, but with good features 
and a splendidly strong figure. His love of poetry was the first bond 
between us; he was a born actor, too, and mimic; he had always wished 
to go on the stage—a man of cultivated taste and good company. Here 
I just wish to acknowledge his quickening influence; I only needed to be 
shown the right path. 

Very soon I had read all I could find about the two Adam brothers 
who came to London from Scotland, and dowered the capital in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century" with their own miraculous sense of 
beauty. The Adelphi, off the Strand, was named after them; even in 
their own time they were highly appreciated. But I was genuinely 
surprised to find that almost every age in England had its own ideals of 
beauty and that the silver-ware of Queen Anne was as fine in its way 
as that of the Adam brothers, and the tables of William and Mary liad 
their owni dignity; while a hall-chair of Elizabeth’s time showed all the 
stateliness of the courtly manners of the period. I began to realize that 
beauty was of all times, and infinitely more varied than I had ever 
imagined. And if it was of all times, beauty was assuredly of all countries, 
showing subtle race characteristics that delighted the spirit. What could 
be finer than the silver and furniture of the First Empire in France? A 
sort of reflex of classic grace of form with superabundance of ornament, 
as if flowered with pride of conquest. At length I had come into the very 
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kingdom of man and discovered the proper nourishment for my spirit. 
No wonder I was always grateful to Alfred Tennyson, who had shown 
me the key, so to speak, of the treasure-house. 

It was Alfred Tennyson, too, in his rooms in Gray’s Inn, who intro¬ 
duced me to Carlo Pelligrini. Pelligrini was a little fat Italian from the 
Abruzzi, and Tennyson’s mother was also an Italian, and she had taught 
her son sympathy for those of her race. At any rate Tennyson knew 
Carlo intimately, and in the ’eighties Carlo was a figure of some note in 
London life. He was the chief cartoonist of Vanity Fair and signed his 
caricatures “Ape”. They constituted a new departure in the art; he was 
so kindly that his caricatures were never offensive, even to his victims. 
He would prowl about the Lobby of the House of Commons taking 
notes, and a dozen of his caricatures are among the best likenesses extant. 
His comrade Leslie Ward, who signed ‘‘Spy”, was nearly as successful; 
a better draughtsman, indeed, but content with the outward presentment 
of the man, not seeking as Pelligrini sought, to depict the very soul of the 
sitter. Carlo Pelligrini was one of Nature’s saints. One trait I must give: 
once every fortnight he went to the office of Vanity fair in the Strand, 
and drew twenty pounds for his cartoon. He had only a couple of 
hundred yards to go before reaching Charing Cross, and usually owed 
his landlady five pounds, yet he had seldom more than five pounds left 
out of the twenty by the time he got to the end of the street. I have seen 
him give five pounds to an old prostitute, and add a kindly word to the 
gift. Sometimes, indeed, he would give away all he had got, and then 
say with a whimsical air of humility, ^'Spero you invite me to dine—eh, 
Frankarris?” But to resume my story. 

Next day I was waiting at Kettner’s when Laura drove up. I hastened 
to pay her cab and take her upstairs. She did not even hesitate as she 
entered the private room and she kissed me with unaffected kindliness. 
There was a subtle change in her—^what was it? “Did she love any one 
else?” I asked and she shook her head. “I waited for you,” she said, “but 
the year ran out and five months more-” 

“Mea culpa,” I rejoined, “mea maxima culpa, but—forgive me and 
I’ll try to make up-” 

After we had lunched and I had locked the door against any intrusion, 
she came and sat on my knee and I kissed and embraced her almost at 
will. She did not draw away as she used to do a year and a half before; 
she gave her lips to me, and her eyes too grew long in sensuous abandon¬ 
ment. I stopped, for I wanted to think and above all I wanted a memorable 
gift and not a casual conquest. “I want to show you a lot of things, 
Laura,” I said. “Won’t you come to my rooms in Gray’s Inn and have a 
great afternoon, will you come to-morrow?” Soon we had made an 
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appointment and after some more skirmishing kisses I took her 
home. 

Laura lunching with me in my rooms in Gray’s Inn! The mere 
thought took my breath, set the pulses in my temples tlirobbing and 
parched my mouth. I had already discovered the Caft Royal, at that 
time by far the best restaurant in London, thanks to the owner, M. Nichol, 
a Frenchman who had come to grief twice in France because he wanted 
to keep a really good restaurant; but now Nichol was succeeding in 
London beyond his wildest hopes, and was indeed already rich. Nichol’s 
daughter married and the son-in-law was charged by Nichol with the 
purchase of wine for the restaurant. Of course he got a commission on 
all he purchased, and after five and twenty years was found to have 
bought, and bought with rare judgment, more than a million pounds’ 
worth of wine beyond what was necessary. In due time I may tell the 
sequel. But even in 1884-5 the Cafe Royal had the best cellar in the world. 
Fifteen years later it was the best ever seen on earth. 

Already I had got to know Nichol and more than once, being in full 
sympathy with his ideals, had praised him in The Evening Netvs, Con¬ 
sequently he was always willing to do better than his best for me. So 
now I ordered the best lunch possible: hors d’oeuvre with caviare from 
Nijni; a tail piece of cold salmon-trout, and a cold grouse, fresh, not 
high, though as tender as if it had been kept for weeks; and, to drink, a 
glass of Chablis with the fish, two of Haut Brion 1878 with the grouse, 
and a bottle of Perrier-Jouet 1875 go with the sweet, that was indeed 
a surprise covering fragrant wild strawberries. 

Nowhere could one have foimd a better lunch and Laura entered into 
the spirit of the whole ceremony. She came as the clock struck one, had 
a new hat and a new dress, and looking her best, had also her most perfect 
manners. Did you ever notice how a woman’s manners alter with her 
dress ? Dressed in silk she is silky gracious, the queen in the girl conscious 
of the rustle of the silken petticoat. I had a kiss, of course, and many an 
embrace as I helped her to take off her wraps. Then I showed her the 
lunch and expatiated on the eighteenth-century table silver. When we 
had finished lunch the water was boiling and I made the coffee and then 
we talked, talked interminably. 

Why was Laura to me different from any other woman? She did not 
give me as much pleasure as Topsy: indeed, already in my life there had 
been at least two superior to her in the lists of love, and a couple also 
who had flattered me more cunningly and given me proofs of a more 
passionate affection. Her queenly personality, her sheer brains, may have 
accounted for part of the charm; she certainly found memorable words: 
this first day as we were leaving the bedroom she stopped and, putting 
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her hands on my shoulders, she said '*Non ti scordare di me\ and then, 
putting her arms round my neck, she kissed me with clinging lips. 

She was still doubtful, perhaps of my success in life, doubtful whether 
I should go from victory to victory. In the humility of love I wanted to 
show her the reasons of my success, told her how I had learnt from news¬ 
boys, foolishly forgetting that to women ignorant of life results alone 
matter, the outward and visible sign is everything to them. It took years 
for her to learn that I was able to win in life wherever I wished, on the 
Stock Exchange even more easily than in journalism. And her mother was 
always against me, as I learned later: “He can talk but so can other 
people"’, she would say with a side glance at the Irish husband, whose 
talking was always unsuccessful. But though our immediate surroundings 
were unfavourable and doubtful, when we were together Laura and I 
lived golden hours, and now when I think of her I recall occasional 
phrases born of love’s sweet spirit and poses of her exquisite body that 
made me shudder with delight. 

Month in, month out, we met in private once at least a week, and 
once a fortnight or so I took mother and daughter to the theatre and 
supper afterwards. During that summer I bought a house in Kensington 
Gore, opposite Hyde Park, and only a few doors away from the mansion 
of the Sassoons, whom I came to know later. I gave occasional dinners 
and parties in it, helped by Lord Folkestone and the Arthur Walters, and 
had a very real success. I remember Mrs. Walter once advising me to 
invite a new pianist who was certain to make a great name for himself, 
and the first time I met him I arranged an evening for him; a hundred 
society people came to hear him, and went away enthusiastic admirers. 
It was Paderewski on his first visit to London, and mine was the first 
house in which he played. 

Of course I would have had Laura there to hear him, but it was 
difficult for her to go out in the evening without her mother, and I could 
not stand the mother. 

One evening Laura and her mother came to a small evening party I 
gave in Kensington Gore, and Mrs. Lynn Linton was there, who was 
by way of being a great admirer of mine and a great friend. Laura sang 
for us: she had been admirably trained by Lamperti of Milan whom I 
knew well, but she had only a small voice and her singing was of the 
drawing-room variety; but afterwards feeling that she was suffering 
through the failure of her song I got her to act a scene from Phidre and 
she astonished every one: she was a bom actress of the best! Every one 
praised her most warmly in spite of the mother’s pinched air of dis¬ 
approval, for she was always against Laura’s acting, but Mrs. Lynn 
Linton took me aside and advised me to get rid of the mother; “She’s 
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impossible; the girl’s a wonder and very good to look at, you Lothario! 
Or are you going to marry her?” 

“Marry,” I replied, “certainly,” for Laura was within hearing. “Get 
rid of the mother first,” advised Mrs. Lynn Linton: “she’s no friend of 
yours, any one can see that; how have you offended her?” I shrugged 
my shoulders; have likes and dislikes any avowable reason? 

I found it very difficult, not to say impossible, to get any sex-knowledge 
from Laura. Like most girls with any Irish strain in them she disliked 
talking of the matter at all. I once asked her: “When did you first come 
to realize the facts of sex?” “I don’t really know,” she’d say, “girls at 
school talk: some elder girl tells a younger one this or that and the 
younger one talks of the new discovery with her chums and so the 
knowledge comes-” 

My reverence for her was so extraordinary that although I made up 
my mind a dozen times to ask her intimate questions, I never could. 

Once I asked her about dancing. I had grown jealous watching her; 
she was picked out by the best dancers at every party and the sensuous 
grace of her movements attracted universal admiration. Not that she 
exaggerated the sensuous abandonment, on the contrary it was only 
indicated now and then; as a dancer she reminded me irresistibly of Kate 
Vaughan, wliom I always thought incomparable, the most graceful 
dancer I ever saw on any stage. Laura moved with the same easy exquisite 
rhythm—a poem in motion. But she denied always that the dance 
excited her sensually. “It’s the music I love,” she would say, “the rhythm, 
the swaying harmony of the steps. It’s as near intoxication as sense- 
indulgence.” Then she said thoughtfully: 

“There seems to me a great difference between the man and the 
woman in the way of love. From what you say it is clear that toucliing a 
woman would excite you, even if you didn’t care for her, perhaps even 
if you disliked her; but such a contact doesn’t excite a w’oman in the 
least, unless she loves the man. And if she loves him, as soon as he comes 
towards her she’s thrilled; when he puts his arms round her she’s shaken 
with emotion! With us women it’s all a question of love; with you men, 
sensuality takes the place of love and often leads you to cheat yourselves 
and us.” 

“Tliat may indeed be the truth,” I replied; “in any case, it’s the 
deepest insight I’ve heard on the matter. Love, then, intensifies your 
sensations, whereas it is often the keenness of our sensations that intensifies 
our love.” 

“You men then,” she summed up, “have surely the lower and more 
material nature.” 

And in my heart I had to admit that she was right. 
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Whenever we had been long together, her attraction for me was so 
overpowering that it always excited suspicion in me—I don’t know why. 
I state the fact: I was never sure of her love. 

Verses of the old German folk-song often came into my mind: 

*Sie hat zwei Auglcin, die sind braurt. 

Hut du Dich! 

Sie werden dich uberzwerch anschaun 
Hut du Dich! Hut du Dich! 

Vertrau ihr nicht, sie narret Dich, 

Sie hat ein leicht goldfarbnes Haar, 

Hut du Dich! 

Und was sie red't das ist nicht wahr. 

Hut du Dich! Hiit du Dich! 

Vertrau ihr nicht, sie narret Dich! 

Her beauty’s full of contrasts, hazel eyes and golden hair and lovely 
body. ‘‘Don’t trust her! She’s fooling you.” 


CHAPTER XXII : AN EVENING WITH SHAKESPEARE 

IT IS DIFHCULT TO TALK OF ENGLISH CUSTOMS IN THE LAST QUARTER OF 
the nineteenth century without comparing them with the morals and 
modes of life of their ancestors in the last quarter of the eighteenth. In 
his history of The Early Life of Fox, Sir George Trevelyan paints an 
astonishing picture of the immoralities of the earlier aristocratic regime. 
Not only were the leaders of Society and parliamentary governors 
corrupt in a pecuniary sense, not only did they drink to such excess that 
they were old at forty-five and permanently invalid with gout before 
middle age, they gambled like madmen and some sought deliberately to 
turn their young sons into finished rakes. 

I caimot help thinking that it was the hurricane of the French Revolu¬ 
tion that cleared the air and brought men back to an observance of such 
laws of morals as are also rules of health. The reform is often attributed 
to the influence of Queen Victoria, but from 1875 on I never could find 
the slightest indication or trace of her influence for good. The most 
striking improvement in aristocratic morality in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century was brought about by her eldest son, Edward, Prince 
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of Wales. Before he and his ‘‘Smart Set” came to power in London it 
was still usual at dinner parties to allow the ladies to leave the table and 
go to the drawing-room to gossip, while the men drew together and 
consumed a bottle or two of claret each. It was no longer the custom to 
get drunk; but to get half-drunk was still fairly usual, and if the ladies 
disappeared at 9 or 9.30 p.m., it was customary for the men to sit drinking 
till 10.30 or II p.m. One result was that even men in their thirties knew 
a good deal about tlie qualities of fine wine. 

It used to be said, and with some truth, that it was English, or rather 
London, taste that established the prices of the finer vintages of Bordeaux. 
There can be no doubt at all that it was English taste that taught men 
and women everywhere to prefer natural champagne [brut or nature) to 
the sweetened and brandied varieties preferred all over the Continent 
and especially in France. French gourmets knew that the firm of Veuve 
Clicquot had almost a monopoly of Bouzy, the finest natural white wine 
with which to make champagne; but they submitted to having this 
product sweetened and brandied till it could only be drunk in small 
quantities towards the end of dinner, with the sweets. 

In the 'seventies the Prince of Wales came to be the acknowledged 
leader of Society. Fortunately for England he preferred the Continental 
habit of coiFee after dinner, black coffee enjoyed with the cigarette. No 
one who smokes can taste the bouquet of fine claret, and so the cigarette 
and coffee banished the habit of drinking heavily after dinner. 

The Prince, too, preferred champagne to claret, and so the taste in 
champagne grew keener, and soon the natural wine superseded the 
doctored French varieties. In the course of a single decade it became the 
habit in London to join the ladies after having drunk a glass or two of 
pure champagne during the diimer and a cup of coffee afterwards. 

In an aristocratic society good customs as well as bad sink down in 
ever-widening circles like water poured on sand. Gentlemen in England 
no longer drink to excess, and it is difficult now to find a man anywhere 
who could tell you the year of a great claret or port, whereas in the mid- 
Victorian era, nine men about town out of ten could have made a fair 
guess at any known vintage. 

The hospitality of the English gentry is deservedly famous; there is 
nothing like it anywhere else in the world, nothing to be compared to it. 
Of course I make allowances for the fact that young men are especially 
wanted at dinners, because married people are more difficult to pair off. 
Besides, the custom of primogeniture that gives everything to the eldest 
son, and drives the younger boys to India or the Colonies, puts the young 
man in London at a premium. The fact remains that after my first month 
as editor of The Eveiting News I did not dine in my own house half a 
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dozen times in the year and I had to reject more invitations than I could 
accept. Nothing was expected of the young man in return; provided he 
was properly introduced and had decent maimers and was now and then 
amusing or able to tell a good story he was persona grata. 

But it is only among the better classes that one dines to perfection in 
London. The best restaurants are no better than the best in Paris or 
Vienna or Moscow, and die English middle class dine worse than the 
French middle class, because they know nothing of cooking as an art, 
and the poor live worse and fare harder than any class in Christendom. 
English liberty and aristocratic harslmess result in the degradation of the 
weak and the wastrel, and alas! often in the martyrdom of the best and 
most gifted. There are no Davidsons and Middletons, no despairing 
suicides of genius in any other country in the world, though in this 
respect America runs England close, for her two greatest, Poe and 
Whitman, lived in penury and died in utter neglect. 

In the best English houses, you found the best food anywhere, per¬ 
fectly served and enjoyed with charming decorum. I often said that the 
English ideal of cooking was the best in the world: it was the aristocratic 
ideal, tlie wish to give to every single thing its own peculiar flavour. For 
example, potatoes are best boiled in their skins; the water should then be 
drained off and the potatoes allowed to steam a few minutes; then you 
get a potato at its best. Beef should be roasted before the fire and served 
lightly cooked; mutton, too, should be roasted but better done; veal and 
pork should be well done. Every one of any position in my time in 
London knew that grouse lightly roasted and eaten cold with a glass or 
two of brut champagne made a lunch for the gods. 

The French, on the other hand, arc usually reputed to be the best 
gourmets in the world; but I have never eaten a first-rate meal in any 
French house or restaurant. The French have the democratic idea of 
cooking and are continually tempted to obliterate all distinctions with a 
democratic sauce. They will serve you potatoes in twenty ways, all of 
them appetizing, but none of them giving the true potato flavour: in 
fact you don’t know half the time what you’re eating in France; it’s the 
sauce you taste! Fancy serving a partridge aux choux! The whole exquisite 
flavour of the bird lost, swamped, drowned in the pungent taste and 
odour of the accursed cabbage! Compare this bourgeois mess with the 
flavour you get of an English partridge roasted before a fire by a cook 
who knows the value of the jewel he is asked to set; nothing but boiled 
rice or the heart of a lettuce with ohve oil from Nice should ever be 
served with the dainty morsel. But then there arc so few cooks in England 
and nearly all who merit the name are French. 

I must in justice to London end this chapter with the account of a 
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memorable feast enjoyed in Ernest Beckett’s (afterwards Lord Grim- 
thorpc’s) house in Piccadilly because it, too, throws light on the 
consummate savoir faire and kindness which enriches English life and 
distinguishes it above life in any other country. 

I had got to know Beckett pretty well towards the end of 1887. He 
had heard me tell some of the stories I afterwards published, and en¬ 
couraged me by warm praise. He was always pressing me, too, to go 
into the House of Commons: “You may write wonderfully,*’ he used 
to say, “but you’ll never write as well as you talk, for you’re at least as 
good an actor as a story-teller.” 

One evening Beckett asked me to dinner; Mallock and Professor 
Dowden of Dublin University were the only other guests. I knew both 
men slightly and had read a good deal of both, and especially of Mallock, 
not only his New Republic, but all his attacks on Socialism in defence of 
an unrestrained individualism. In spite of his reserved mamiers and rather 
slow way of speaking, I had come to feel a genuine esteem for his very 
considerable abilities. I was glad too to meet Dowden again; his book on 
Shakespeare I thought piffle; it was all taken from what I had begun to 
call the Ragbag, the receptacle where the English store all the current 
ideas about Shakespeare; ideas for the most part completely false and not 
seldom ridiculously absurd. Nine out of ten English mediocrities are 
afflicted with the desire to make this god Shakespeare in their own image 
and this inexplicable idolatry of themselves has led them into all manner 
of incongruous misconceptions. 

Naturally I had no idea when wc sat down to dine that Beckett had 
arranged the whole affair just to find out whether my knowledge of 
Shakespeare was really extraordinary or not. Still less did I imagine that 
Mallock had offered himself as Cliief Inquisitor, so to speak. Towards 
the end of dinner Beckett turned the conversation deftly enough to 
Shakespeare, and Mallock remarked that though he had only read him 
casually, carelessly—“like all tlie world,” he had yet noticed that some 
of Shakespeare’s finest expressions—“gems of thought”—were never 
quoted, indeed were not even known to most of the professional students. 
I nodded my agreement. 

“Give us an instance!” cried Beckett. 

“Well,” replied Mallock, “take the phrase: ‘frighted out of fear’; 
could a truth be more splendidly expressed, an epigram unforgettable!” 

“You’re right,” exclaimed Beckett, “and I must confess I don’t know 
where it occurs; do you, Harris?” 

“Enobarbus, in Antony and Cleopatra/' I replied; “Enobarbus is the 
conscience of the play; the high intellectual judgment of Shakespeare 
called in, this once, to decide between ‘great Caesar’ and Shakespeare’s 
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alter ego, the lover Antony. It’s the only time I think that Shakespeare 
ever used such an abstraction.” 

“A remarkable apergu,' said Dowden. “I liad no idea that you were 
a Shakespeare lover; surely there are not many in the States?” 

“Not many anywhere, I imagine,” was my laughing reply. 

A moment or two later Mallock began again. “Shakespeare is always 
being praised for his wonderful character-drawing; but I’m often shocked 
by the way he disdains character; fancy a clown talking of‘the primrose 
path’!” 

“A clown!” I repeated; “you mean the porter in Macbeth, don’t you?” 

“Of course, the porter!” Mallock replied, “a very clown!” 

“Curious,” I went on, laughing. “I asked because the porter, I believe, 
doesn’t say ‘primrose path’ but ‘primrose way’-” 

“Are you sure?” exclaimed Mallock. “I could have sworn it was 
‘primrose path’; I think ‘path’ better than ‘way’.” 

“My memory, too, supports you, Mr. Mallock.” Dowden chimed in; 
“I feel certain it was the ‘primrose path’; ‘path’ is certainly more poetic.” 

“It is,” I replied, “and that’s probably why Shakespeare gives ‘prim¬ 
rose way’ to the sleepy porter and ‘primrose path’ to Ophelia; you know 
she warns her brother of‘the primrose path ’of dalliance.” 

“I believe you’re right!” exclaimed Mallock, “but what an extra¬ 
ordinary memory you have.” 

“The man of ‘one book’, you know,” I laughed, “is always to be 
dreaded.” 

“It seems strange that you should have studied Shakespeare with such 
particularity,” Dowden remarked pleasantly. “From some of your 
writing in The Spectator, which our mutual friend Vcrschoylc has shown 
me, I thought you rather a social reformer after the style of Henry 
George.” 

“I’m afraid I am,” I confessed, “yet I admit the validity of most of 
Mr. Mallock’s arguments against Socialism, though I can’t imagine how 
he can argue against the obvious truth that the land of the people should 
belong to all the people.” 

“Why should we care for the people,” cried Mallock, “the great 
Unwashed. They propagate their kind and die and fill forgotten graves. 
It is only the great who count; hoi polloi do not matter.” 

Mallock always put forward the aristocratic creed with even greater 
ability than Arthur Balfour: yet I thought my view the wiser. 

“The physique of the English race is diminishing,” I began, “through 
the poverty of the mass of the people. In 1845 only 105 recruits out of a 
thousand were under 5 feet 6 inches in height while in 1887, 50 per cent 
Were below that standard.” 
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*‘That leaves my withers unwrung,” scofied Mallock. ‘*Why should 
wc care particularly about the rag-tag and bobtail of the people?” 

“Because your geniuses and great men,” I replied, “come from the 
common mass; the Newtons, Darwins and Shakespeares do not spring 
from noble loins-” 

“Nor from the lowest class either,” returned Mallock, “from the 
well-fed at least.” 

“The more reason,” I retorted, “to give the mass of the people 
humane conditions of life.” 

“There we must all be agreed-”Beckett broke in; “if the mass of 

the people were treated as well as the aristocrat treats his servants all 
would be well; but the manufacturer treats his workmen not as servants, 
but as serfs; ‘hands’: the mere word is his condemnation.” 

The conversation continued on these general lines till suddenly 
Dowden turned to me: 

“One thing you must admit,” he said smiling: “Shakespeare took the 
aristocratic side, was indeed an aristocrat to his finger-tips. Surely no 
great genius was ever so completely indifferent to social reforms, or 
indeed to reforms of any sort. His caricature of Jack Cade is convincing 
on that point.” 

“Quite true,” cried Mallock, “undeniable, unarguable, indeed.” 

“Don’t say such things,” I broke out. “I can’t hear them without 
protest: what age was Shakespeare when he wrote Jack Cade? Think of 
him fresh from the narrow brainless life of village Stratford, transplanted 
into that pulsing many-coloured life of London with young aristocrats all 
about him on the stage. No wonder he sneered at Jack Cade; but ask him 
twenty years later what he thought of the aristocrats and the harsh misery 
of ordinary life and you would have got a very different answer! The 
main truth about Shakespeare, and it is an utterly neglected truth, is that 
he grew from being an almost ordinary youth into one who stood on the 
forehead of the time to come, a sacred leader and guide for a thousand 
years.” 

“Very interesting,” retorted Mallock, “and new, but I want proofs. 
I’m free to confess, proofs! Where’s the Jack Cade in liis later works, or 
rather where shall we find Essex and Southampton disdained, and Cade 
treated as a great reformer and martyr to a cause?” 

“He’s got you there, Harris,” exclaimed Dowden. 

“Has he? First of all, Mr. Mallock, you’ll have to admit that Shake¬ 
speare quickly came to see the EngHsh aristocrat as he really was; no 
better or more bitter portrait of the aristocrat exists in any literature than 
Portia gives of her English suitor in The Merchant of Venice —‘a proper 
man’s picture’ but ‘a poor dumb show’. He knows no foreign language 
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and his manners like liis clothes lack all distinction: so much for ‘the poor 
penny-worth’! 

“But no Jack Cade on a pedestal, you say. Well, Posthumus was 
Shakespeare’s alter ego, as plainly as Prospero,‘and what does Posthumus 
say in prison when he cried to the Gods: 

‘I know you are more clement than vile men, 

Who of their broken debtors, take a tliird, 

A sixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 
On their abatement: that’s not my desire.’ 

“What would Shakespeare have said to Chamberlain’s Bankruptcy 
Act, which is the law of England to-day and for many a year to come? 
You now take everything from the broken debtor and do not then dis¬ 
charge him, but keep his failure hung over liim for years in order to 
force him to the prison, which the beggared seldom escape. In this we 
are infinitely viler than Shakespeare’s Vile men’. Shakespeare not a 
social reformer! If your laws were conceived in the spirit of his maturity, 
the millennium would be realized. I always put him with Jesus as a 
thinker.” Mallock laughed as at an enormity and I did not pursue the 
theme. I had given them pause, which was enough. 

We adjourned to the drawing-room for coffee, which was excellent, 
as the whole meal had been. Beckett ate with the keenest enjoyment, but 
in strict moderation, and all of us cultivated a similar control. While 
drinking the coffee Dowden said he hoped I would write on Shakespeare: 
“You’ve certainly given me food for thought,” he added courteously. 
“And me, too,” cried Mallock. 

When they went away, Beckett kept me, and I failed to understand 
why, until he suddenly blurted out: **Tant pis if you think worse of me; 
but I think I owe it to you to tell you the truth. I was talking to Mallock 
the other day about you, praising your extraordinary scholarship and 
knowledge of Shakespeare and your genius. He said that genius was 
difficult to measure, but knowledge was easy, why not let him test your 
knowledge of Shakespeare, and so I arranged this dimicr. If you had come 
to grief I’d have said nothing, but you came through so brilliantly that 
I think you ought to know—I hope you’re not angry with me?” 

“No, no,” I replied, “how could I be?” 

“I want to be friends,” rejoined Beckett warmly; “I want you to 
regard me as a friend, and, as a sign of it, I wish you’d call me Ernest 
and let me call you Frank?” 

“That’s good of you,” I responded, and gave him my hand. From 
that day on, Ernest Beckett was a true friend of mine, and my affection 
for him grew till he passed—alas! all too soon, into the eternal silence. 



CHAPTER XXIII : ACTORS AND POLITICIANS 


IN MY EARLY DAYS IN LONDON ONE EVENT MOVED ME PROFOUNDLY, THE 
death and burial of Charles Reade. Somehow or other he had the name 
of being bad-tempered and quarrelsome, and his lovable and great 
qualities were almost forgotten. Indeed, were it not for the fact that a 
prominent journalist, George Augustus Sala, took up the cudgels for his 
private character, and wrote of him as kind-hearted as well as noble- 
minded, judgment against him would have gone by default. Of course, 
like all the younger ones I measured him wholly as a writer, and accepted 
at once every word of Salads eulogy and went far beyond it. Unlike most 
Englishmen I regarded Reade as a far greater writer than Dickens, and 
indeed had no hesitation in putting The Cloister and the Hearth side by 
side with Vanity Fair in my admiration, and perhaps a little higher in my 
love. 

The announcement of his death reminded me that I might have 
known him had I wished. Like Rossetti's passing some two years before, 
my regret was keen and lasting. But I went to his burial, and from it 
learned how careless, or rather how chanceful, is England's sympathy 
with her great men. True, that Easter Tuesday was a vile day, it rained 
and the air was raw; he was to be buried, too, at Willesden, miles away 
from the centre; but there was not a great crowd even at Shepherd’s Bush 
whence the funeral procession started. A more dismal funeral it would 
be hard to imagine. And so I resented even Sala’s praise of It*s Never Too 
Late To Mend as “a magnificent work", and his comparison of Hawes, 
the Governor of the gaol and Eden, the Chaplain, as "distinctly original 
and dramatic characters" with the Faust and Mephistophelcs and the 
Gretchen of Goethe. Such overpraise seemed as impertinent-odious as 
his talking of two Charles Reades: "one a very pugnacious and vitu¬ 
perative old gentleman always shaking his fist in somebody's face and 
not infrequently hitting somebody over the head", and "the other 
Charles Reade I knew and revered as a valiant, upright and withal 
charitable and compassionate Christian man, inexliaustible in his pity for 
suffering, implacable only in his hatred of things shameful and cruel and 
mean." 

Only three months before, Teimyson had been made a peer amid 
universal eulogy, yet here was as great a man put away for ever without 
pomp or circumstance; the ordinary English reader thought more of 
Maud or The May Queen than of The Cloister and the Hearth. Still, what 
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did it matter? I for one walked through the rain and slush while the 
gallant Denys with his “The Devil is dead” went with me, and Gerard 
and Catherine and the rest of the glorious ever-living company, and 
perchance one man’s understanding and admiring, passionate love is 
more than most of us get in this earthly pilgrimage. Surely it is well with 
dear Charles Reade. I saw his coffin lowered into the grave, but I find it 
hard to forgive myself; I ought to have seen and known him in order at 
least to have thanked him for his deathless gift to liunianity, and the 
many hours of pure delight I had had with his noble spirit. 

But now I must say a word or two of other occurrences that throw 
a certain light on English character and conditions. An American actress, 
Mary Anderson, took London by storm; it was said that Lord Lytton 
bought a row of the stalls night after night and filled the seats with chosen 
guests; his admiration surprised every one who knew him, because he 
was regarded as an avowed admirer of the ephehos rather than of woman’s 
beauty. This was the Lord Lytton who in The New Timon sneered at 
Tennyson: 

‘The jingling medley of purloined conceits, 

Out-babying Wordsworth and out-glittering Keats.* 

Before Mary Anderson appeared, I had called on her and done a 
sketch of her career for The Evening News; she was a tall, graceful, good- 
looking blonde, but I never dreamed of her huge success. Her mind was 
as commonplace as her voice; she had no special gift, but on the stage 
she was beautiful, the footlights set her off peculiarly, though she could 
not act at all. To compare her as an actress with Ellen Terry or even with 
Ada Rehan would be ridiculous, she was comparatively inarticulate; 
yet her appearances were events, and she went from triumph to triumph. 
Through her success I realized that there are special scenic qualities 
demanded in the theatre; she was very tall and when she came down the 
stage in white, she dominated it and dwarfed all the other women. In 
talking she had a slight American accent that would have ruined her as 
a Shakespearean actress, but by the time she played in The Winter's Tale 
she had shed her twang and spoke fairly. Her eyes were a little deep-set, 
her nose perfectly cut; in a room she was just pretty, on the stage a 
goddess. How much of her success was due to her statuesque grace and 
how much to Lytton’s advocacy can never be known. 

I visited the British Museum with Rodin later to study the figures 
from the Parthenon; he went into ecstasies over them; they were as 
sensuous, he declared, as any figures in all plastic art. George Wyndham 
went with me at another time, but he would not be seduced; the Greek 
feet and ankles were too large and ill-shaped, he argued; the women s 
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necks and breasts were coarse; he preferred the figures from the Temple 
of Nike Apteros, and even they had bad faults. At length he asserted that 
the facial type was too wooden; the nose in a straight line from the fore¬ 
head was ugly; the best English type, he insisted, was far finer, lovelier 
and more spiritual than the Greek ideal, and I agreed with him. 

Europe has learned what natural beauty is from English tourists; was 
not Ruskin the first to assert that French trees were far more beautiful 
than English trees? He did not give the reason, but I may. England is 
afflicted with a wind from the south-west that blows three hundred odd 
days each year. Against this attack all trees when yoimg have to stem 
themselves or they would be uprooted; as it is they arc dwarfed and 
crooked. And the woodlands of France suffer from the same plague, 
though much less severely; there are no forests in the world to be com¬ 
pared with the American; in half an hour’s drive out of New York up 
the Hudson one secs more varieties of exquisite and well-grown trees 
than one can find in all France, or even Germany. 

And as the trees, so are the men and women; one can find more 
types of exquisite girlhood and splendid manhood in an hour in New 
York than one can find in a day in London, or a week in Paris or Berlin 
or Moscow. How is it that American athletes hold all the records ? How 
is it that they can run faster and jump higher than any of the English 
athletes, though the other day the English were supposed to be supreme 
in all forms of sport and atlilctics? In forty years there has not been a 
single English heavy-weight boxer of the first class simply because the 
mass of the people have been impoverished to a degree that is not yet 
realized even in England; the physical manhood of the race has been 
dwarfed by destitution. 

But this argument has led me away from my theme. Shortly after my 
first meeting with Mary Anderson, I saw Tommaso Salvini as Othello. 
Salvini had every personal qualification; fine presence, and in especial a 
magnificent and perfectly trained voice, now splendidly sonorous, now 
sweet, always grateful to the ear. The speech containing the lament, 
“Othello’s occupation’s gone”, was never so superbly rendered; the 
breaking voice, the tears falling from the convulsed face, the hands ever 
knitting and relaxing—formed an unforgettable picture: Salvini at that 
moment was Othello, and when he suddenly turned on lago he was 
terrific, but the famous sohloquy in the bed-chamber before he murders 
Desdemona was given in far too loud a voice. He would have waked the 
dead: he had no conception of the complex English passion that a man 
can admire, love even, what he is resolved to destroy, lest “she should 
sting more men”; Shakespeare’s own passion, far too complex for the 
Italian nature. And in Macbeth Salvini had no inkling that he was acting 
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the thought-plagued Hamlet; his Macbeth never hesitates, never falters; 
he has not the “if'twere done, when *tis done” and so forth. Yet he was 
the best Othello I have ever seen. 

It was at a dinner that Arthur Walter gave in his house off Queen s 
Gate that I got to know Henry Irving, although I had met him before, 
notably at a supper given by Beerbohm Tree in the Garrick Club after 
he had played Shylock at the Lyceum. 

I had come from Munich to see his Shylock and compare it with the 
best Shylock I had ever seen, that of Ernst Possart. Irving having been 
told by Tree that I had come a thousand miles to see him play, was very 
gracious and hoped I had liked his impersonation. Naturally, I said “it 
was very wonderful; but not Shakespeare’s—quite!” Irving insisted on 
knowing what I meant. Every one who saw him will remember the 
scene when Shylock prays to be allowed to go home a broken man. 

It is the only case, I think, in which our gentle Shakespeare allows a 
gentleman to insult a beaten man. I was therefore outraged by Irving’s 
conception: he was near the door when Gratiano spoke; at once he 
turned, walked back to Gratiano, drew himself up, crossing his arms and 
scanned him contemptuously from head to foot amid the wild applause 
of the whole house. When Irving challenged me to explain, I said it 
seemed to me that if Shylock had treated Gratiano in this way, Gratiano 
would probably have spat in his face and kicked him off the stage. 

“I can’t agree with you,” retorted Irving dryly. “I think the applause 
showed I was right in my conception of Shylock as a great tragic 
figure-” 

“But Shylock himself tells us,” I replied, “that the hero Antonio spat 
upon his Jewish gaberdine-” 

Irving turned away and began talking to some one else. His rudeness 
annoyed me the more because I was reproaching myself for having been 
too frank. 

Long afterwards when Mouiiet Sully played Hamlet in Paris, and, 
Lemaitrc,the great French critic, wanted to know how he compared with 
Irving, I could not help telling the truth: “Irving,” I said, “is the ideal 
Hamlet for the deaf and Mounet Sully for the blind !” 

One night I gave a supper party and had Lord Lytton and Harold 
Frederic, both passionate admirers of Irving, and when we drew together 
to smoke with the Turkish coffee, Irving talked better than I had ever 
heard him talk; indeed, till then I had thought him rather inarticulate. 
I had mentioned, I remember, that Lord Randolph Churchill had 
promised to come to “the apotheosis of the God” as he phrased it; but at 
the last moment had to excuse himself because of an important debate 
in^ the House. “Please tell Mr. Irving,” he added in his letter, “how I 
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should have liked to describe the prodigious effect his Mephistophcles 
made upon me/' Of course Irving was delighted and went off at score, 
speaking in his natural voice and with no trace of his stage mannerisms 
and mumblings, which I found so insupportable. 

Some time later Arthur Bourchier told me an amusing story that 
shows Henry Irving in another light: ‘‘When Benson at Oxford was 
drilling his amateur company in Shakespeare and Aeschylus, he asked 
Irving down once for the opening night of the Agamemnon. I was in 
Benson's company and delighted when he showed me Irving’s charming 
letter of acceptance. ‘He was flattered,’ he said, ‘by the invitation and 
would conic gladly.’ We were all on the alert, as you may imagine, on 
the great night. Well, the performance went without a hitch and after¬ 
wards Irving came round on the stage and congratulated Benson in the 
handsomest way. ‘A great play,’ he said, ‘and a very great actor: I’m 
delighted to feel, Mr. Benson, that the University too has come to enrich 
the stage; I think you gave the chief things superbly,’ and he really spoke 
simply as if he meant every word of it and we drank it all in greedily as 
young men do. His praise affected Benson so much that shortly afterwards 
he confessed: ‘Your appreciation, sir, gives me courage,’ he began, ‘I 
think I shall give the Trilogy.’ 

“ ‘Do, my dear fellow,’ cried Irving, clapping him on the shoulder, 
‘for it’s a part that’ll suit you admirably.’ 

“After that,” said Bourcliier grinning, “the curtain came down itself.” 

I have given this story because it illustrates a side of the actor, and 
now I will make a further personal confession that tells against myself, 
and puts a certain nobility of Irving in a fair light. In my later years in 
London I seldom went to the Lyceum and took little stock in Irving’s 
later achievements, though right up to the end of the century, his “first 
nights” were something more than social events. 

Irving always gave the impression of being more than an actor. He 
had a great personality; his marked peculiarities of figure, face and speech 
set him apart and gave him unique place and distinction. Of the three or 
four chief personages of the 'eighties, he was the most singular, more 
arresting even than Parnell. Randolph Churchill and Gladstone had to 
be seen in the House of Commons to win full recognition; but Irving, 
like Disraeli, took the eye everywhere and excited the imagination. As 
Shylock even, Irving made every one else upon the stage appear common 
—an effect surely not contemplated by his creator. There can be no doubt 
that his peculiar enunciation and accent on the stage were deliberately 
adopted in order to increase the effect of his appearance, for in private 
life he spoke almost like any one else; his “make-up” in fact went so 
far as to include his speech and voice. If we are to believe tradition, 
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Garrick in this was his exact opposite; he was always simple and natural 
on the stage, we are told; but in private was always playing a part. 

With Goethe I felt that the admission of young girls had a more 
laming effect on the theatre than it had even upon books. ‘‘Young girls,” 
said the great German, “have no business in the theatre; they belong to 
the cloister, and the theatre is for men and women only, and the elemental 
human passions. But as it is impossible to get the maidens and their 
emasculating influence out of the theatre, I have stopped going to it. I 
would have to shut my eyes to all the feebleness and foolery, or accept 
it all, without even trying to improve it, and that's not my role.^* 

In those first years in London, I had a paltry little spite against Irving; 
he denied me the advertisements of the Lyceum Theatre on the ground 
that The Evening News was only a ha’penny paper. I thought it mean 
and shabby of him, and Stoker put the blame on Irving himself. About 
the same time I discovered Wilson Barrett’s inordinate ambition to oust 
Irving from his pride of place. After the Fortiscue triumph, I had been 
introduced to Miss Terry and had flattered her to the top of her bent, 
and indeed I admired her hugely. I thouglit her far and away the best 
English actress. Somewhere or other I heard now that Miss Terry’s 
engagement with Irving had run out, and that he did not want to increase 
her salary. At once I hastened to Wilson Barrett, induced him to give 
me a letter offering Ellen Terry double what she was getting with Irving, 
and a percentage in the profits of the Princess’s Theatre to boot. I took 
it to Miss Terry, and after reading it she laughed: 

“May I keep it?” 

“Certainly,” I replied, “you would be the chief person in the 
Princess’s.” She laughed again: “You tempt cleverly: why?” 

“Frankly, because I don’t think Irving appreciates you properly.” 
Miss Terry smiled, but would not commit herself. 

When I announced in l^he Evening News that it was just possible that 
Miss Terry would soon go to help Wilson Barrett at the Princess’s, I had 
my revenge. In half an hour Brani Stoker was at my office with a flaming 
contradiction which I refused to insert, saying I had reason to believe 
that Miss Terry might change her “leading man”. I thought Stoker 
would have had a fit. Away he rushed, and in a short while brought 
Irving back with him who assured me that Miss Terry had renewed her 
engagement with liim: “It was signed, sealed and delivered.” 

“I am very glad for your sake,” I said, “and will give the news in 
to-morrow morning’s edition,” and 1 added, “though you may not care 
for the announcement in a ha’penny paper.” Bram Stoker, I saw, under¬ 
stood what I meant; for afterwards the Lyceum advertisements were sent 
to^ The Evening News without being asked for. 
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It was a mean and paltry revenge to take, but Bram Stoker had been 
needlessly curt and disdainful in his initial refusal; and consequently I had 
no idea how wrong I had been till some years afterwards, when I assisted 
at Irving’s bankruptcy and the first meeting of his creditors, and learned 
to my amazement that he had nearly thirty old actresses and actors on 
his civil list to whom he gave weekly pensions of from tliirty shillings 
to five pounds. To all the weaker members of his craft that had ever 
played with him he behaved with a princely generosity; he had filled 
his great position nobly and I had made it more difficult for him. I was 
ashamed of myself to suffering. 

From that time on I tried to atone to Irving for my forgotten mean¬ 
ness; but I wish to record it here simply as showing that some of our 
worst deeds are due to want of knowledge and to a too low estimate of 
our fellow-men. 

Already every one was talking of Joseph Chamberlain and his 
“Unauthorized Programme” in The Fortnightly Reviewy and of Gladstone 
and the mess he had got liimsclf and his goveniment into, partly through 
his dislike of Chamberlain, and of Parnell who, since the Kilmainham 
business and because of the perpetual unfair attacks in The Timesy was 
coming more and more into prominence. 

It was in reference to Parnell and his rise that I first said to myself, 
“Great men like kites go up against the wind.” But Parnell, thoroughly 
English as he was and magnificently handsome to boot, certainly the 
handsomest man in my time in the House of Commons, never succeeded 
in England, though towards the end he was on tlie point of succeeding 
in the House of Commons, a fact which to me deepens the tragedy of 
his untimely death. 

But Chamberlain was the central figure on the political stage. I 
measured him perhaps harshly on our first meetings. I had told how 
surprised I was at the noble way Lord Salisbury acted in regard to his 
tenants’ houses at Hatfield, rebuilding as many as he could, year by year, 
and then fixing a rental not to exceed three per cent on the cost of the 
building, and above all refusing from the outset to accept any rent at all 
on the houses he regarded as unfit for habitation. 

“Are you sure?” Chamberlain asked me peevishly when I brought 
him my report. “Can it be that tliis whole detailed indictment of Archibald 
Forbes is wrong, without any justification?” 

Tune and again he returned to the charge: “Forbes had no motive, 
no reason to be unfair, he’s supposed to be a great reporter; it’s extra¬ 
ordinary; you’ll admit that; most extraordinary-” 

At length I could stand it no longer; he was so petty, so ungenerous 
to his rival; “It’s Sahsbury’s nobiUty,” I said, “that strikes me as extra- 
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ordinary. If the Liberal manufacturers and industrial monopolists of 
England had behaved as well to their workmen as this great landlord has 
behaved to his tenants, there would be no strikes in England, no trade 
unions either, no industrial discontent.” Chamberlain looked at me with 
undisguised antagonism in his eyes, but said nothing and soon afterwards 
I took my leave. One day I waited for him in his dining-room where 
there were several Leighton pictures, and he introduced them to me 
pompously as ‘‘All by Leighton, the President, you know, of our 
Academy.” I nodded, and Chamberlain went on: “I gave two thousand 
pounds for that one.” “Really?” I gasped. “Yes,” he replied, “what do 
you think it’s worth?” I could not help it; I replied: “I don’t know the 
value of the frame.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that he did not want to see me again for 
many a day. But another incident occurred some time later which 
explains, I think, my early misjudgment of the man. The gist of Forbes’s 
article appeared in Truth, Labouchere’s weekly paper. I asked Escott if 
he had given it to Labouchcre, but he denied it, saying that it must have 
been given by Chamberlain himself. I wrote of it as false and foolish and 
made fun of it in The Evening News, and Lord Salisbury’s agent wrote 
thanking me for my defence, at the same time telling me that Lord 
Salisbury had forbidden him to write any correction to the Press and 
had added finely: “It’s impossible for us to praise each other.” But my 
defence of the truth stood me in good stead with Lord Salisbury much 
later. 

Now I had to read Chamberlain’s “Unauthorized Programme” as it 
appeared month by month in The Fortnightly Review, for all this time I 
was in close touch with Escott and his family. I found it difficult to 
explain Chamberlain’s extraordinary success; he had no idea that 
Bismarck’s work in nationalizing the German railways was the best way 
of lifting the labouring classes to a higher level; he preferred the old 
individualist lenitives; for years he believed in unrestricted free trade; he 
didn’t even know that joint-stock management of industry had every 
fault of State management and none of its virtues; from a Continental 
point of view he was extraordinarily ignorant, he had read practically 
nothing and was curiously uneducated. 

He had driving force of will, and for years I saw little more in him. 
All this, I think, accounts for Gladstone’s dislike of the man, as was 
shown by the low position he gave the Radical leader when forming 
his Cabinet in 1886, though Chamberlain was even then absolute master 
of six seats in Birmingham alone. 

I could not even account for Chamberlain’s extraordinary influence 
iiv Birmingham till I made up my mind to go and visit it. Then I was 
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soon convinced; every one in Birmingham knew his work and spoke in 
warmest admiration of him. In the very first year he was Mayor; in 
1874 he bought up the gas-works on behalf of the Corporation; he 
increased the efficiency of the services, public and private, in the most 
extraordinary way and transferred the growing profits into the pockets 
of the taxpayers. A year or so later he dealt with the water supply in the 
same spirit, and with even more wonderful results, while showing him¬ 
self a really democratic English statesman of the best. In the gas business 
he used all the growth of revenue in relief of the rates, while in the water 
service he ordained a minimum of profit in order that the continually 
growing supply should be distributed throughout the community, and 
should especially benefit the poorest classes. In his third term he did even 
better at a greater personal cost. There were slums in Birmingham of 
unimaginable foulness where long-continued poverty had festered into 
disease. One or two facts will give some idea of the situation: infant 
mortality in the slums was three times as high as in the more decent 
quarters, the length of life was not one half as long and the ratio of crime 
was tenfold higher. 

Chamberlain conceived the idea of cleansing this Augean stable, and 
in order to judge him fairly it must be remembered that his powers were 
severely limited, and a certain resentment based on the overgrown love 
of Englishmen for individual liberty and hatred of authoritative inter¬ 
ference or mollycoddling made itself felt unpleasantly from the begin¬ 
ning. Yet he triumphed over every difficulty; bolder than Haussmann in 
Paris, he drove a great boulevard through the heart of slum-land and 
called it Corporation Street. To-day Corporation Street has the best 
shops in Birmingham, and he leased out the sites for only seventy years, 
so that when the leases fall in before the middle of this century the 
Birmingham rates will be relieved to the tune of over ^100,000 a year. 

All this while discontent of the working classes in Great Britain, as 
in Ireland, grew steadily and increased in bitterness. In London it found 
determined defenders in the Social Democratic Federation. Mr. H. M. 
Hyndman had started this association a couple of years or so before as a 
follower more or less convinced of Karl Marx. The first time I beard 
Bernard Shaw speak was at a meeting of the Federation; but I had left 
it before he joined and he left it soon afterwards. On a Monday early in 
February 1886 the Federation called a meeting in Trafalgar Square which 
ended in a riot; the mob got out of hand and marched to attack the clubs 
in Pall Mall, and soon proceeded to loot shops in Piccadilly, and hold 
another meeting at Hyde Park Corner. The ringleaders were arrested and 
tried; they were Hyndman, Williams, Bums and Champion. Williams and 
Burns, both working men, were bailed out by William Morris, the poet. 
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Hyndman seemed to me an ordinary English bourgeois with a smattering 
of German reading—he was above middle height, burly and bearded; 
Champion, the thin well-bred officer type with good heart and scant 
reading; Williams the ordinary working man-full of class prejudices; 
and John Burns, also a working man, but really intelligent and thoughtful, 
who afterwards proved himself an excellent Minister and resigned with 
Lord Morley rather than accept the World War. In spite of deficient 
education Burns was even then a most interesting man; though hardly 
middle height, he was sturdy and exceedingly strong and brave. He had 
read from boyhood, and we became great friends about the beginning 
of the century through the South African War. Burns was an early lover 
of Carlyle, and the experiences of a workman's life had not blinded him 
to the value of individual merit; in many respects he stood on the fore¬ 
head of the time to come, and if his education had been equal to his 
desire for knowledge he would have been among the choicest spirits of 
the age. Even in 1886, I am glad to say, I rated him far above most of 
the politicians, though he never reached any originality of thought. 


CHAPTER XXIV : COLONEL BURNABY, WOLSELEY, 
GENERAL GORDON 

FROM 1883 ON FOR THIRTY YEARS I STUDIED ENGLISH LIFE AND ENGLISH 

politics, literature and art as closely as I could. As editor first of The 
Evening News and then of The Fortnightly Review I could meet almost 
any one I wanted to meet, and as I made a good deal of money from time 
to time and soon got a name for giving excellent luncheons, I could 
meet people of importance on an even footing. I may as well prove this 
at once for the benefit of the American journalist who declared that all 
doors were shut in my face, and that Balfour sneered at me. 

The incident referred to is recorded in Mrs. Asquitli's My Autobiog¬ 
raphy, ‘‘On one occasion," she wrote, “my husband and I went to a 
lunch given to meet Mr. Frank Harris." She goes on to tell that I monopo¬ 
lized the conversation, and that her hero, Arthur Balfour, “scored" off 
me. I do not recall Balfour’s “score": I never heard him score off any one; 
but the fact that the Prime Minister and his wife were asked to meet me 
shows that I had a very considerable position in London, and I can recall 
other occasions on wliich the Asquiths were invited to meet me, by more 
important people. 
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I have explained such facts in the most modest way by saying that I 
gave good luncheons and had very interesting people at my table. How 
did ‘*an obscure journalist”, some people say, come to talk with this and 
that celebrity on an equality? Perhaps because he was not “obscure”, 
but happened to be an equal, and I emphasize this at the beginning because 
it redounds to the honour of England and indeed is the chief factor in 
making English society the most interesting in the world. London 
recognizes individual ability more quickly and more surely than any 
other city on earth. Consequently there is here a diversity of talents not 
to be found elsewhere, and a rich piquancy of varied interests that one 
seeks in vain in any other capital. Even Vienna and Paris seem dull after 
London; for in those cities you can always guess whom you will meet, 
from the position of your host and hostess. In one room in London I 
have seen the Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward) talking to 
Hyndman, the Socialist agitator, wliile Lord Wolseley and Herbert 
Bismarck listened eagerly intent; at the same time Arthur Balfour, 
Henry Irving and Roosevelt hung on the lips of Whistler, who was 
telling a story. 

I remember giving a lunch when I had the old Duke of Cambridge 
on my right, and Russell Lowell, the American Ambassador on my left, 
besides Beerbohm Tree and Willy Grenfell (now Lord Dcsborough), 
John Burns, the poet George Wyndham, and Alfred Russel Wallace, all 
listening spellbound to the humour and eloquence of Oscar Wilde, and 
it was the uncle of the Queen who had asked me to invite him as he 
had heard so much of Wilde’s genius. 

I want to tell of these men, and of many others at least as justly 
renowned, in order to give a picture of those crowded days of London 
in the last decades of the nineteenth and the first of the twentieth 
century. 

As I have said, cherishing the ambition of going into the House of 
Commons myself, I was at first more eager to know the politicians than 
the poets. I took pains to be present every evening in the House for 
several years, until I had learned not only to know the fifty or sixty most 
prominent members, but also the procedure, traditions and tone of the 
Assembly. I followed the debates closely and I was able to do this most 
comfortably through the kindness of Lord Randolph Churchill, whom 
I came to know well about this time. As soon as he found that I had 
some difficulty now and then in getting a seat in the Distinguished 
Strangers* Gallery, he spoke to the Speaker, and to the funny little 
Master of Arms, Gossett, whom I never saw but in his Court dress with 
little sword, knickers and black silk stockings, and so got me a seat on 
the floor of the House itself in a sort of pew set apart for a half-dozen 
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of the Speaker’s friends. There I could hear and see everything, even 
with my short sight, as if I had been a Member. 

My first meeting with Lord Randolph Churchill impressed me hugely. 
He was always represented by Punch and the comic papers as a very small 
man, or even as a boy, in spite of a ferocious upturned moustache. To 
my astonishment I found he was a good five feet nine or ten inches in 
height and carried himself bravely. The peculiarity of his face was 
seldom or never caricatured; it consisted in a pair of prominent round 
grey-blue eyes, well deserving the nickname of “goggle-eyes”. The face 
was expressive of anger or contempt; but a second glance showed that the 
features were all fairly regular and die shape of the head quite excellent. 
Altogether a personable man; but when he spoke in the House he often 
stood with one hand akimbo on his hip, which with his thick, upturned, 
dark moustache gave him a cocky or cheeky look and led the would-be 
humorists to treat him as an impudent boy; and he was assuredly lacking 
in reverence for his ciders and supposed leaders in the House. 

At the very beginning he invited me to come one afternoon to the 
Carlton Club to talk over some incident in the Bradlaugh imbroglio. I 
was struck almost at once by the surpassing gencralsliip in tlie man, and 
by his colossal assurance. Oddly enough I had come to the meeting with¬ 
out having lunched, and as I knew it was not allowed to give food to a 
non-member in the Carlton I mentioned <3 propos de hottes that I was 
sharp-set. At once he declared that lie would have something brought 
up at once, and when I reminded him of the rule he shrugged liis shoulders, 
rang, and when the footman came, gave his order with such deliberate 
curtness that the man was only anxious to get away and do what he was 
told. I got an excellent lunch and a good bottle of wine instantly: as 
usual in England I found that mean rules were made for mean men. 

In our first talk I recognized the qualities in Randolph of a great 
captain, not as clearly as I saw them later, but clearly enough to see in 
him a reincarnation of the peculiar power of his ancestor, the first Duke. 
He had, too, at this time an extraordinary geniality and a passionate 
belief in the efficacy of a series of reforms which I thought merely lenitive, 
but which he lauded as distinctively English. I shall have much more to 
say of him later; but here because it has become the fashion to sneer at 
him, I wish to put it on record that no one could meet him, as no one 
could meet Parnell, without recognizing greatness. Both of them made 
a far deeper impression on me than Gladstone, though he was infinitely 
the most articulate of the three. 

In these first years of my editorship I got to know A. M. Broadley, 
who wrote for The World and made himself prominent as a defender of 
Arabi Pasha and Egyptian independence. It was Broadley who intro- 
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duced me to Colonel Burnaby, who too was a whole-hearted partisan of 
Lord Randolph Churchill. Fred Burnaby was another extraordinary 
personality; physically, I think, the finest specimen of manhood I have 
ever seen; over six feet four inches in height and some forty-seven inches 
round tlie chest. Stories innumerable were told of his bodily strength, 
and most of them I believe were true. I saw him once take a poker in 
his hands and bend it. He was good-looking withal; large forehead and 
chin, straight heavy nose and really fine kindly laughing eyes set well 
apart, while a heavy moustache partially concealed suasive lips. Had I 
met him fifteen years earlier I might have made a hero of him, for he 
was intelligent as well as strong; he spoke, too, half a dozen languages 
and was completely devoid of snobbishness or “side*'. I always felt 
grateful to him for taking me up as he did. It pleased him that I had read 
Iiis Ride to Khiva and he told me a story about it that amused me. 

On his return to England after liis famous “Ride’" he was invited to 
dinner at Windsor to tell tlie Queen about his adventures. Of course he 
obeyed the order, got into the train at Waterloo and fell fast asleep, did 
not change at Weybridge but went on to Basingstoke, where he woke 
up. He had then to persuade the station-master to make up a special train 
and send him back to Windsor; ‘The dearest dinner I ever liad in my 
life,*' was his humorous comment on the incident. 

Burnaby came to grief in a way that throws a certain light on the 
English aristocratic code. One of his brother officers, a captain, 1 think, 
had an intrigue with a lady and used to go to meet her at some rooms in 
the Temple. One day Burnaby on his way to Broadley crossed this 
officer in the Square. Probably he told Broadley jokingly of the rencontre. 
At any rate next week in The World, which Broadley wrote for, there 
appeared a paragraph warning the officer in question not to be caught 
on his way to the Temple, as every one knew the attraction. 

The officer called a meeting of his brother officers in tlie regiment 
and accused Burnaby of being the tell-tale. Burnaby, essentially truthful, 
could only say that he did not recall mentioning the fact; but it leaked 
out that Broadley was the paragraphist, and the officers thereupon sent 
Burnaby, their colonel, to Coventry, and a little later when Prince 
Edward was to dine with the regiment, the officers notified Burnaby that 
if he appeared, no other officer would come to the table. This boycott 
cut Burnaby to the heart. Before going out to serve in the Soudan with 
Wolseley’s expedition to save Gordon, Burnaby invited me to dinner in 
his rooms. I had often dined with him before, and was always interested; 
he touched life on a great many more sides than the ordinary English 
officer; he was well read in three or four literatures and eagerly receptive 
to all that was fine in art and life. He was an excellent companion too, 
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told a good story with subtle humour and was essentially large-hearted 
and generous. In memory I put Fred Burnaby almost with Dick Burton 
among the noblest men I have known. After the dinner he told me 
quietly he did not intend to come back alive. “It seems funny,” he 
remarked in the air, “to be under sentence of death; but within a month 
or so I shall have entered the great ‘Perhaps*, as Danton I think called 
the undiscovered country.’* 

I argued passionately against his decision, told him his life and 
achievements as a great adventurer loomed bigger in my eyes than the 
whole corps of officers. “I’d give a wilderness of monkeys and medio¬ 
crities,” I cried, “for one Burnaby; for God’s sake get hold of yourself 
and live out a great life to a noble end.” 

“Perhaps you don’t know of the way I’m boycotted?” he asked. 

“I’ve heard of it through Broadley,” I replied; but I had heard, too 
that Colonel Ralph Vivian, who was immensely popular, had turned 
away from Burnaby markedly a few weeks before in Hyde Park, and I 
had realized for months past that Burnaby was wounded to tlic soul. 

Now he unburdened his pent-up sorrow. 

“Life’s a more difficult game than wc are apt to imagine in youth,” 
he began. “Who could have had a better start than I? Fairly well born, 
with perfect health, great strength, height too, and not so ugly as a wolf, 
as the French say; endowed besides with fair brains, good verbal memory, 
love of adventure and travel, and minded seriously to make the best of 
all my advantages. At tliirty-five invited to Windsor, a personage in 
society with an uncommon reputation and the position of a Colonel of 
the Guards, and at forty, through no crime, no fault of my own, an 
outlaw, an outcast”—(he spoke with intense bitterness)—“I have no 
chance of recovery and am the worse off that the outside is still brilliant. 
Thank God, 1 know how to die!” 

“Don’t talk like that!” I cried, appalled by the chill of death in the 
air, “I can’t listen to you; it’s not worthy of your brains or sense. You 
have done no intentional wrong,” I went on; “your position is really the 
revolt of commonplace idiots against a personality, some one of distinc¬ 
tion and achievement; it’s your business to live it all down, walk through 
it unheeding; you remember Goethe said: ‘When the King rides abroad, 
the village curs all bark at his horse’s heels.’ Let ’em bark.” 

But Burnaby would not be encouraged. “If things were different at 
home,” he sighed, “I might try; but no. I’m a failure, Harris, have come 
to grief everywhere so ‘one fight more, the best and the last’,” and again 
the eyes gleamed gladly. 

I cannot reproach myself: I did all I knew, argued with him, assured 
him that the highest pubhc opinion would not condemn him; begged 
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him for the sake of all of us who cared for him to play the game out. At 
length he interrupted me: “The die is cast: Tm going out to the Soudan 
at the beginning of the week. Til consider what youVe said and Tm 
infinitely obhged to you for saying it; but each man, my friend, must 
dree his own weird-“ 

Tears were in my eyes and my heart was sore as we parted. All the 
world knows how nobly Burnaby gave his life in the battle of Abou Klea. 
To me dear Fred Burnaby was the hero of the Soudan and not Charles 
Gordon. 

I never cared for Chinese Gordon greatly; perhaps because he was so 
extolled on all hands, beslobbered with the cheap adulation of those who 
did not even know him by sight. I went to interview liim for The Evening 
News when he came over from Brussels at Gladstone’s behest, and was 
about to start for the Soudan to free the garrisons beleaguered by the 
forces of the Mahdi. Perhaps because I did not expect much, I got little 
or nothing from him. According to Stead and The Pall Mall Gazette he 
was a “Christian hero . . . Christ’s warrior’*, a blasphemous contradiction 
in terms only possible in England or America. Charles Gordon was un- 
English in one respect: there was absolutely no “side” about him; he 
was transparently simple and sincere. He was good-looking, too, with a 
remarkable forehead, both broad and high. But I discounted large fore¬ 
heads, though Victor Hugo’s praise is apt to infect all of us, and Hugo 
said finely that a large forehead had much the same effect as an expanse 
of sky in a landscape. 

I certainly did not understand Gordon. When I asked him why he 
gave up his intention to go to the Congo in order to go to Khartoum 
instead, he smiled, saying the need in the Soudan was more urgent. He 
would go to the Congo later, he added, “if God willed”. I gathered that 
he looked on himself as an instrument in God’s hands to do whatever he 
was called upon to do. His fatalistic belief seemed to me childish; the 
result of success and much praise working on a poor brain. His conceit, 
or if you will, his faith, went beyond reason. He had no insight into men 
or events. As soon as he reached Khartoum he startled Baring and shocked 
Gladstone by asking that his old enemy, Zebehr Pasha, the notorious 
slave-trader, should be sent up from Cairo to help him. Now some of 
us remembered that Zebehr Pasha’s son Suleiman got up a rebellion in 
1879 in Darfour against Gordon and his heutenant, Gessi. Gessi beat 
Suleiman in battle, took him prisoner and then in cold blood had him 
executed. Baring was of opinion that Zebehr would do Gordon harm, 
and Gladstone’s prejudice against the slave-dealer being insuperable, 
Zebehr was denied to Gordon. 

As if to mock his belief in Providence, events fought against Gordon 
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from the begimiing; scarcely had he reached Khartoum when the Mahdi*s 
lieutenant, Osman Digna, took Sinkat by storm and put not only the 
Egyptian garrison, but every man, woman and child in the place, to the 
sword. No wonder the garrison at Tokar made friends with their savage 
foe and surrendered on terms—a great many going over, heart and hand, 
to the enemy. Then Khartoum was threatened and Christian England 
forced Gladstone’s hand, and a military expedition was set on foot to 
save the saviour. 

General Wolseley, of course, led t)ie British forces, and he determined, 
in memory, I imagine, of his Red River Expedition, to go up the Nile 
instead of taking the short cut by Suakim and Berber. The whole silly 
tragi-comedy discovered to me as by a lightning flash all the unspeakable 
stupidity of government by democracy, which means to-day by an ill- 
informed Press and a sentimental loud-voiced minority. 

Yet amid all the hubbub there came suddenly the voice of an authentic 
man. One morning The Times published a letter from the Mahdi, if I 
remember rightly, to the English Goveniment. It was astoundingly well 
written and translated into pure Biblical English of the best; I have not 
got it, I am sorry to say; but it made an indelible impression on me as 
the greatest document published in my time, superior even to the letter 
Parnell published when Gladstone threw him over in the O’Shea divorce 
case. The Malidi asked the English why they were coming out against 
him with horse, foot and artillery. Did they not know that if they were 
working with God and for His High Purposes a small force would be 
invincible? Whereas if their aim was selfisli and cruel, no force would 
be sufficient. Tell me what you want, he said practically, and if it is right 
and just you will have no difficulty. On the other hand, if your purpose 
is secret and evil, you are only ploughing the sand. 

The whole summer England followed the expedition up the Nile with 
breathless interest. At length, in December, after the victory of Abou 
Klea, a dash to Khartoum was resolved on. As if to demonstrate the 
utter worthlessness of his judgment Gordon sent down a message on 
the 29th December that “Khartoum was all right and could hold out for 
years”. But Wolseley knew better, and early in January Sir Charles 
Wilson made his dash for Khartoum; he found the town had already 
fallen and the Mahdist forces fired on his steamer from the walls. Gordon 
a prisoner was the first report, and then came the truth. Hearing the 
noise of the Mahdist inrush, Gordon ran out of his palace with drawn 
sword, was stabbed to death in the entrance almost at once. The whole 
costly expedition was turned thereby into a fiasco. Were the forces to 
return and give up the Soudan to the Mahdi? Gladstone wished to do 
tliis, but aristocratic England could not so easily accept defeat! 
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As soon as Wolseley returned to England I made it my business to 
see him, and I was interested to find that his view of men and affairs was 
not very different from my own. Wolseley was always to me a light¬ 
weight; no power of personality, no depth of insight, an ordinary 
English gentleman with much experience of affairs. By dint of rubbing 
against abler men than himself he had got a sort of clever woman’s //iz/r 
for what was going on above his head; eminently kind and fair-minded, 
too, with an ambition altogether out of proportion to his capacity. All 
this and more was illustrated by some stories he told me. I had been asking 
him about courage, and he astonished me by saying that a volunteer 
army was always better than a conscript army: “One in three of the 
conscripts,” he added, “is sure to be a coward and that minority may 
bring disaster at almost any time.” Somehow or other he convinced me. 
Then the talk came on Gordon, as most talks did about that time. “Oh, 
you know,” he began, “Gordon and I were in the Crimea together; 
every day side by side for hours in the trench before the Redan.” 

“Really !” I exclaimed: “that must have been interesting !” 

“Very interesting,” he went on, “and an object-lesson in that courage 
we were talking about. Towards the end the trench got within eighty 
yards or so of the ramparts of the fort, and was so shallow and muddy- 
wet that it did not give us much shelter. At six o’clock each evening we 
went off duty and others came in our stead. Gerald Graham, now General 
Sir Gerald Graham, was the bravest man I ever knew: six-fcct-odd in 
lieight and handsome to boot. Every night, as the clock struck, Graham 
used to get up, put his hands in his pockets and stroll off towards his 
quarters. Soon the Russians remarked this, and gathered in the evening 
on the near rampart for a pot-shot at the big Englishman; as luck would 
have it they always missed him. I remonstrated with him again and again: 
‘It can be only a question of time, Graham,” 1 said, ‘and they’ll get you: 
for God’s sake don’t be so foolhardy.’ But Graham went on turning 
himself into a target every evening for weeks, and I assure you after ten 
days or so it was a miracle how he escaped, for some hundreds used to 
shoot at him and bullets buzzed like bees.” 

“You didn’t imitate him?” I asked laughing. 

“No, indeed,” Wolseley replied seriously. “Even at that time I meant 
to be Commander-in-Chief of the British Army if I could manage it, 
and so every evening I crawled along the muddy wet trench for a couple 
of hundred yards or so till I was fairly out of range. I thought myself far 
too valuable to make myself a cock-shy.” “And Gordon,” I asked: 
“Gordon was a subaltern with you; how did he act?” 

“None of us could make Gordon out at that time,” Wolseley replied; 
“one evening he would crawl after me through the slush and mud and 
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the very next evening he’d get up, bold as brass, link arms with Graham 
and stroll off with him as if the nearest Russian marksman was a thousand 
miles away! I came to understand bit by bit that it was all a question of 
his prayers with Gordon. If God had accorded him some sign of approval 
he’d stroll away with Graham wholly unconcerned; if on the other hand 
he was left in doubt of the divine guidance, he’d crawl through the mud 
lower than I thought necessary and longer. Gordon was a queer fish; 
but Graham was the bravest of the brave. 

remember afterwards in the Chinese war meeting Graham by 
chance,” Wolseley continued. “One evening I saw a big man on horse¬ 
back in the mist and ran across to ask some question. When I reached 
him I saw it was Graham and in my delight I slapped him on the thigh 
as I put my question. ‘That’s all right,’ he answered me, ‘but please don’t 
slap that thigh: I’ve just got a bullet in there’, and as I looked at my hand, 
it was all crimson. Graham paid no more attention to wounds than to 
danger. You know he got the V.C.: I tried time and again to get it but 
had no luck—Life will not give us all our desires-” 

To my amazement he was disappointed! Fancy a leader of armies 
wanting the V.C. I 

Wolseley was an interesting man, though I think these stories of 
Gordon and Graham the best I ever got from him. Still, he had led an 
eventful life and his memories of the Civil War in America fascinated me 
and I shall hope to tell of them later, for they explain why I worked 
to get him made Commander-in-Chief and so attain the summit of his 
ambition. For a good many years we met and dined together half a dozen 
times every season, and he was always an excellent host; perhaps he 
enjoyed my cow-punching stories as much as I delighted in liis memories 
of Stonewall Jackson and Robert E. Lee. 

It was at Wolseley’s house much later when he was the Ranger at 
Woolwich that I made a little jest which has been attributed to others. 
Alfred Austin had just been appointed Poet Laureate by Lord Salisbury, 
though he had no more poetry in his composition than a house-fly. He 
had other merits, however. For years he had written leading articles in 
The Standard and praised Lord Salisbury in and out of season. Accordingly 
when Lord Tennyson died. Lord Salisbury appointed Alfred Austin to 
the post: “Alfred the Little, after Alfred the Great”, as some anonymous 
wit declared. Of course Lord Salisbury should have appointed Swinburne, 
or any one of half a dozen poets rather than this little creature, but no I 
he appointed liis eulogist—a disgraceful outrage on English poetry, the 
gravity of which he was incapable even of understanding. 

I had met Austin often and thought him a mere journalist and place- 
hunter without talent or personality; but this evening when we met at 
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Wokeley’s he treated me with marked condescension. “iVe known Mr. 
Harris,*' he said, “when he was merely editor of The Evening News,^' 
His tone was so high and mighty that I replied: “I hear now that you 
write poetry as well as prose; which do you intend to use in the future?** 
“Oh, now,** he replied, “I must write a certain amount of poetry.** 
“Why?** I replied, pretending ignorance. 

“Oh, to keep the wolf from the door,** he replied smiling. 

“I see,** I retorted. “I see, very good: you read your poetry to the 
wolf?** Austin used to avoid me afterwards; but the words pleased me 
infinitely, perhaps because I was seldom witty. 


CHAPTER XXV : MEMORIES OF JOHN RUSKIN 

I NEVER MET ANY ONE IN MY LIFE WHOSE PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

disappointed me more than Ruskin’s. Until I saw him, I had always 
believed that a man of great ability showed his genius in some feature or 
other, but I could find nothing in Ruskin’s face or figure that suggested 
abnormal talent. His appearance was not even prepossessing. He looked 
shrivelled up and shrunken; though he was perhaps five feet eight or 
nine in height, he was slight to frailty, and stooped; in spite of a prominent 
beaked nose his face, too, was small, bony-thin and very wrinkled; the 
grey hair that must once have been reddish was carefully brushed flat; 
the beard and whiskers were grey, too, thin and straggling; the eyes were 
bright, greyish-blue in colour, now quick-glancing, now meditative 
under the thick out-jutting brows; the high aquiline bird-nose was set 
off by a somewhat receding chin. He looked like some old, unhappy 
bird; nothing in the face or figure impressive or arresting. His clothes 
even were old-fashioned; he wore a dark-blue frock-coat and a very 
light-blue tie; his manner was shy, self-conscious, unassured; I was 
disappointed to doubting his abiHty. But as soon as he got excited in 
speaking, his voice carried me away, a thin, high tenor, irresistibly 
pathetic; it often wailed and sometimes cursed, but was always intense; 
the soul of the man in that singular, musical voice with its noble rhetoric 
and impassioned moral appeal. 

I met him first, I think, at the Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s in Piccadilly. 
At any rate, wherever it was, my introducer had told Ruskin that I had 
been a great admirer of Carlyle and that Carlyle had said he expected 
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considerable things from me. This recommendation evidently influenced 
Ruskin, who treated me from the beginning with caressing kindness. 

According to his wish, I called on him, I think, at Morley’s Hotel, in 
Trafalgar Square. It was, I believe, in 1886, but it may have been a year 
earher or a year later. At first we spoke about Carlyle, and I found that 
Ruskin admired him at least as fervently as I did. At the first pause in the 
conversation I told him that what he had written on Calais Church 
always remained with me as perhaps the best piece of description in 
English, superior even to Carlyle’s description of the scene before the 
battle of Dunbar: “I’ve so much wanted to know,” I confessed, “how 
you attained such mastery of style so early.” 

“Poets and imaginative writers are usually precocious, don’t you 
think?” he began, with heart-winning courtesy, putting me at once on 
his . own level, in spite of the difference between us in age and position. 
We talked on that theme for some time; but suddenly he startled me: 
“I suppose I was precocious,” he said, “in many ways. I was in love, I 
remember, over liead and ears in love, before I was fifteen.” 

As I knew he had been divorced from his wife, who declared that the 
marriage had never been consummated, this astonished me to amazement. 

“Really!” I exclaimed, “whom with?” 

“A Domecq girl—one of the daughters of my father’s Spanish partner 
in the wine business,” he explained. “I met them all in Paris, when I 
was fourteen: ‘A Southern Cross of Unconceived Stars’ I called them 
and fell prone in love before AdMe, who was a blonde, a little older than 
I was. Two or three years later they visited us at Herne Hill, and I 
remember, when I was eighteen or so, writing verses on ‘her grace, her 
glory, her smile’; but when I confided to my father that I wanted to 
marry her, he quickly disillusioned me: ‘Your mother would never 
consent, John,’ he said, ‘she’s a Roman Catholic!’ 

“I loved my mother and besides was very religious at that time, 
though not so religious as all that, yet it was soon settled as life has a trick 
of settling things. Adelc came to Heme Hill again on a visit in 1839, when 
I was twenty years of age, but gave me no hope; indeed, I think she did 
not take me seriously even; was simply amused and flattered by my 
devotion. She married the next year, in 1840, and so went out of my life. 
That affected my health; I was dehcate for some years.” 

Ruskin made an impression on me of a most affectionate, sweet 
nature; at every meeting he would take my hand and grip it with an 
intensity of good feeling. At the same time there was about him a sort 
of wistful weakness, as of one whose life was full of regrets and, of course, 
I was eager to find out about his marriage. I had already noticed that if 
I let him talk, he would soon begin to talk about himself, and say things 
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that were of great interest to me. All I had to do was to profess admiration 
and start him with a question and soon he would become reminiscent 
and personal; pathetically anxious, I thought, to justify and proclaim 
himself. 

We had been talking, I believe, about Carlyle’s deep love for his wife, 
when Ruskin suddenly told me off-handedly that he had never been in 
love at all with his wife, Miss Gray. When he was about twenty-eight, 
he said, she came to stay with them at Denmark Hill. His mother wanted 
the match and she (Miss Gray) was very pleasant and kind, so in April 
1848 he married her. “I had already lost nearly all my religious faith. I 
went to Normandy with my wife and began The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture. 

“When I was a little over thirty, we returned to live in Park Street 
and I got to know Carlyle and another of your friends, Coventry 
Patmore, and the Pre-Raphaelites. In 1853 we went to Scotland with 
Millais, and Millais did my portrait. It was there I discovered that my 
wife loved Millais. I went to his studio one morning and opened the 
door quietly, without the faintest suspicion—there they were in each 
other’s arms. I was startled and involuntarily stepped back, drawing the 
door quietly to after me. What was I to do? I was shocked, but I had 
never loved her, so there was no pang of pain. I was merely annoyed; 
but I had my dignity to consider. I resolved to be more ceremonious 
than I had been.” 

I stared my astonishment and Ruskin must have felt it; for he began 
to explain. 

“I did not wish to break off with him. I thought I had no right to. 
My portrait was not finished and I wanted it finished; I thought it might 
be one of the great portraits of the world; but I wanted, too, to keep 
my dignity.” (I could scarcely help smiling: what had dignity to do with 
it?) But Ruskin went on: “I thought him, and still think him, a very 
great master; so I was simply scrupulously polite until the portrait was 
finished, and then he went away. I have no doubt he felt the difference 
in my manner; I was very cold and reserved and he was not so— 
boisterous as he had been sometimes, or jovially coarse. 

“A little later, my wife left me and brought an action for divorce. Of 
course I did not defend it; I had no interest in it. A year later, in 1854, 
she was free to marry Millais. I am rather proud of the fact that, even 
after this, I wrote enthusiastically about Millais’s genius as a painter.” 

I do not remember how I started him off again; but I think I asked 
him how he came to admire Turner so early. “I always knew a good deal 
about painting,” he began, “and I was the first, I think, to see Turner’s 
real greatness; I bought many of his works before I was twenty-three. 
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You know I published the first volume of Modern Painters when I was 
twenty-four. 

“When Turner died and left his paintings to the nation, I went to see 
them and found them still in boxes in the cellars of the National Gallery, 
unappreciated seemingly; altogether uncared for. I thereupon wrote to 
Lord Palmerston, I think, the Prime Minister, and told him I should be 
very proud indeed if I were allowed to put Turner’s works in order. He 
put me in communication with the Trustees and I was duly appointed, 
and all through ’57 and half through ’58 ,1 worked at classifying Turner’s 
pictures, getting them in order and mounting his water-colours. Then 
came one of the worst blows of my whole life. 

“I had always believed that the good and the pure and the beautiful 
were one, various manifestations of the Divine. Again and again I had 
associated beauty of colour in painting with holiness of life. I knew, of 
course, that the rule was not invariable; Titian was supposed to have 
lived a loose life; they even talk about him in connection with his 
daughter, but it seemed to me like madness, a mere legend, not to be 
considered. I always cherished the belief that Goodness and Wisdom and 
Purity and Truth went together with great talent, and Turner was my 
hero. One day (I think it was in ’57) I came across a portfolio filled with 
painting after painting of Turner’s of the most shamefiJ sort. 

“I went to work to find out all about it, and I ascertained that my 
hero used to leave his house in Chelsea and go down to Wapping on the 
Friday afternoon and live there until Monday morning with the sailors’ 
women, painting them in every posture of abandonment. What a life, 
and what a burden it cast upon me! What was I to do? 

*Tor weeks I was in doubt and miserable, though time and again I 
put myself in tune with the highest, till suddenly it flashed on me that 
perhaps I had been selected as the one man capable of coming in this 
matter to a great decision. I took the hundreds of scrofulous sketches 
and paintings and burnt them where they were, burnt all of them. . . . 

Don’t you think I did right? I am proud of it, proud-” and his lower 

lip went up over the upper with a curious effect of most obstinate 
resolution. 

I thought it the most extraordinary confession I had ever heard. I 
remember that it kept me from visiting Ruskin for days. In fact the 
next time we met, he called upon me in my house in Kensington Gore. 
I kept away from the Turner question; I felt sure we should quarrel over 
it, or rather that I should offend him as I had offended other friends with 
what seemed to me the plain truth. What possible right had he to destroy 
another man’s work, not to speak of the work of one whom he extolled 
as a heaven-bom genius? So I talked of Carlyle and his teachin . 
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He admitted to me that it was Carlyle who had practically made him 
a socialist, “though I was already on the road,*’ he added, with huge glee. 
“I found once, you know, that Xenophon, four hundred years before 
Christ came upon the earth, had talked about ‘common fellows in the 
mart, who were always thinking how they could buy cheapest and sell 
dearest*. Our modem Gospel !** he added in a tone of triumphant disdain; 
“fit only for ‘common fellows !* ’* 

Now and then Ruskin came and spent the evening with me, I remem¬ 
ber, in Kensington; but he came oftener to lunch, when we would talk 
afterwards and I would drive him back to his hotel. 

I remember one day telling him how extraordinary it seemed to me 
that he should have won to such emotion of style without passion. He 
turned on me at once: “Why do you say that? I loved more than once 
passionately; if I had married Ad^le, the marriage would have been con¬ 
summated, I can assure you; but much later, when I was over forty I fell 
in love, oh! in love and was consumed as in a flame. Love, love has been 
my undoing !** he added in a thin sad voice. 

“Really?” I queried, genuinely surprised, “would you tell me about 
it?’* 

After a long pause he told me of going to Ireland and visiting a Mrs. 
La Touche, and how Rose, the young daughter of twelve, came down 
in the evening to greet him, like a fairy in a tiny pink dressing-gown. 
“She was only a child; but even then so wise and thoughtful, and I was 
forty-two. 

“When she was seventeen, she came to London with her mother and 
I had wonderful weeks with her at Denmark Hill: she called it ‘Eden- 
land*. We met often, especially at Lady Mount Temple’s at Broadlands. 
It was in this very year that I told her I loved her, and with her deep 
eyes on mine she asked me to ‘wait until she was of age—only tliree years 
more,’ she said. Of course, I spoke to her mother, but she seemed dis¬ 
pleased and very reluctant. 

“When Rosie was about twenty, she was infinitely distressed by my 
lack of faith. She published a booklet of poems, Clouds and Light; she was 
a most fervent Christian, believing every word of the Master—^it was in 
that year, I tliink that she passed me by, without speaking to me as 
Beatrice once passed Dante-” 

There was intense pathos in his thin voice, something helpless and 
forlorn in his attitude, in the trembling lower lip and downcast hands as 
of one defeated irremediably, that made my heart ache as he spoke. 

“My unbelief did me infinite harm with her, loosened the spiritual 
tie between us; but later I learned the true cause of our separation. Her 
father brought her to London and took her to meet Mrs. Millais. My 
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former wife no doubt told her of my asceticism of abstinence, for when 
after half an hour’s talk, my darling came downstairs and her father 
asked her if she now understood his reluctance to sanction our marriage, 
she said, ‘I understand that there are people lo whom the body is every¬ 
thing and the soul nothing. Don’t talk of it, please; I never want to 
think of it again! 

My notes of all this scene arc so fragmentary, mere detached words 
only to be explained by the fact that I believed I should never forget the 
very syllables he used; but alas! the words arc all gone and I can only 
translate, so to speak, my vague impressions into words. I am not certain 
of anything; but it seems to me, as well as I can remember, that he told 
me, too, that in her last illness he was allowed to go to Rose La Touche 
and for one whole night hold his love in his arms, before she died, or 
was it that he desired this so intensely that he gave it as his supreme 
desire? I am uncertain and the fact is not very important. 

I am certain of the next thing: that he suddenly started up, crying: 

'‘There it is! Don’t you see the devil?” and he rushed across the 
room—“The cat!”—and he appeared to pick up a cat. “Open the 
window,” he cried, and I opened the window, and he came over and 
made the motion of hurling it out. 

“The Devil,” he exclaimed panting; “the Evil One come to tempt 
me. You saw it! Didn’t you?” 

I could only reply: “I saw that you seemed to throw something out 
of the window. But now it’s gone,” I added, hoping to allay his breathless 
excitement. 

“I’m not well,” he broke off suddenly, “thinking of my dreadful loss 
and of my darling’s death always unmans me. I mast not think of it; I 
dare not. I have been ill every year, lately, through thinking of how I 
lost her, my love—I had an attack of brain fever in ’78 and again in ’81, 
and last year again and again. I am getting very old and weak. . . . 
Forgive me if I wander.” 

He reminded me of Lear. 

His face had gone quite grey and drawn: he filled me with unspeakable 
pity. What a dreadful, undeserved tragedy! I took him out as if he were 
a child and drove him back to his hotel; all the while tears were running 
down his thin, quivering checks. I have never seen any sadder face, 
except Carlyle’s. 

I remember asking him once about the road at Hinksey, the famous 
road he had begun to get made at Oxford by the students; he defended 
it, said that it would be a good thing for all the better classes to learn 
some handicraft. “Manual labour is good for all of us, even Gladstone,” 
he added laughing; but he did not appear to take much interest in the 
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road. Toynbee was one of his foremen, and Alfred Milner used to work 
on the road, and Oscar Wilde loved to laugh about it. It was from Oscar, 
I think, when talking of Ruskin’s lectures, that I heard Ruskin^s epigram 
on Naples. It combined, he said, “the vice of Paris, the misery of Dublin 
and the vulgarity of New York*\ But Ruskin had never seen New York 
and knew nothing of it, just as he knew nothing of the vice of Paris. He 
was at his best in talking of virtues. 

After all possible qualifications, it is certain that Ruskin had the most 
extraordinary influence in the University. Strange to say, I got the full 
impression of it from one of my earliest dinners with Cecil Rhodes. I 
knew that every one, even old professors, went to Ruskin’s lectures, 
knew that all the younger men were profoundly moved by his passionate 
idealism and patriotic fervour; but it was from Rhodes that I came to 
understand the full effect of Ruskin’s extraordinary talent. One can 
judge of his rhetoric from his inaugural lecture: 

“There is a destiny now possible to us, the highest ever set before a 
nation to be accepted or refused. We are still undegenerate in race; a 
race mingled of the best northern blood. We are not yet dissolute in 
temper, but still have the firnmess to govern and the grace to obey.... 
Will you youths of England make your country again a royal throne 
of kings; a sceptred isle, for all the world a source of light, a centre of 
peace; mistress of learning and of the Arts, faithful guardian of time- 
tried principles, under temptation from fond experiments and licen¬ 
tious desires; and amidst the cruel and clamorous jealousies of the 
nations, worshipped in her strange valour, of goodwill towards men?’' 

One can imagine the effect of this noble rhetoric on young enthusi¬ 
astic spirits. Though ordinary professors were never applauded, Ruskin 
was always applauded on entering, and sometimes the feeling he called 
forth was so intense that the students sat spell-bound with bowed heads 
and dimmed eyes as he folded his notes and went out. 

It is only fair to note that Ruskin lived his idealism before expressing 
it rhetorically. He was all of a piece, and transparently frank. He had a 
great love for Oxford, and I had seen somewhere that he resigned his 
Slade Professorship of Fine Art because he felt himself growing old. “It 
must have been a source of regret to you," I said to him one day, “that 
you felt too weak to go on with your famous Oxford lectures." 

“Too weak!" he repeated scornfully. “Weakness had nothing to do 
with it. The room in which I spoke was always overcrowded, and had 
many inconveniences; it was not well-lighted for one thing, so I asked 
the authorities to provide a decent auditorium for the lectures on Art 
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that should mean so much to a well-graced University. They replied 
that they were already in debt, and left it at that. Yet the very next year 
they voted ^10,000 to erect a laboratory for Dr. Burdon Sanderson to 
use for his experiments on living animals and ^2,000 more to fit up this 
antechamber to hell with the necessary instruments! Oxford University 
was too poor tp give anything to that love of Beauty which does so 
much to redeem this sordid world, but able to endow vivisection and 
lavish thousands on instruments of devilish torture ! 

*‘My way was clear. I resigned my professorship as a protest, and 
wrote to the Vice-Chancellor asking him to read my letter giving the 
the reasons for my resignation to Convocation. But the Vice-Clianccllor 
had not the grace to answer me or read my letter publicly as I had 
requested, and when I wrote to the editor of the University paper 
indignantly, he simply suppressed it, and so the conspiracy of silence 
triumphed, and the London press amiounced that I had resigned owing 
to ‘advancing years’! 

“Oxford preferred the screams of agonizing dumb creatures to any¬ 
thing I could say in praise of the Good and Beautiful and True ! It showed 
me of what small account I was among men—perhaps my vanity needed 
the lesson,” he added, sighing, “but I lamented the good Cause hope¬ 
lessly lost.” 

As I got to know Ruskin better and we talked of books at great 
lengtli, I found his taste often to seek. He lauded Mrs. Browning’s poetry 
to the skies and confessed that he disliked Swinburne; the worst prudery 
of puritanism went with his thin blood and lack of virility. And his 
judgment of painting and painters was almost as faulty, though he 
thought himself a perfect critic and often declared that it was he who 
discovered and made the reputation of five great artists “despised until 
I came: Turner, Tintoret, Luini, Botticelli and Carpaccio, but they were 
no greater,” he would add, “than Burne-Jones and Rossetti, my dear 
boys”. The comparison seemed to me inept, so I changed the subject. 

Why do I put these vague and inconsecutive memories together? 
Though he had great influence and was a great name in England for 
many years, Ruskin did not impress me profoundly, save as a rhetorician; 
indeed to me he was not really a man of genius, not a sacred leader of 
men. He was perverse and purblind, an Enghsh puritan who, after he 
he came out of the prison of puritanism, still bore the marks in his soul 
of subjection to Enghsh ideals and subservience to English limitations. 
All his economics were better put by Carlyle and he injured Whistler, 
who was a greater master than his Turner. 

One morning I asked him maliciously whether he had not been 
tempted to keep some of Turner’s obscene paintings. “They would 
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have been very interesting/’ I added lamely, feeling him antago¬ 
nistic. 

At once he turned on me: ‘‘I’ve always felt that you don’t approve 
of what I did,” he said sharply: “why don’t you speak out? I’m proud 
of what I did,” and his wintry eyes gleamed with challenge. 

“Proud!” I repeated. “I think it dreadful to kill a man’s work!” 

It is painful to me now to recall my stupid frankness, but in essence 
we were always then at opposite poles; yet I ought to have remembered 
what he did for the English world and what he gave to the English 
people, and after all no man’s gift is perfect. But the truth is, I did not 
rate Ruskin then so highly as I do to-day. I had from the begimiing the 
French view of art and artists, and felt, as they feel, that admiration of 
Beauty is the highest impulse in our humanity. It has since come to be 
my very soul, and in time it has taught me a new ethic. I had no idea 
then that the English rated artists like acrobats and thought more of a 
half-educated politician like Chamberlain than of a great painter or 
sculptor or musician, and so I underrated the originality of Ruskin and 
had no idea that his constant preoccupation with what is memorable in 
art and literature, his impassioned admiration of great work, first aston¬ 
ished and then interested thousands who would never otherwise have 
come to a comprehension of the artistic ideal. His devotion to art, or as 
he would have said, to the Beautiful everywhere, lifted thousands of 
English men and women to a higher understanding of life. Moreover, 
he enriched English literature with passages of magnificent prose, and 
perhaps the finest descriptions of natural beauty in the language. 

Ruskin was to the English a great prophet of the Beautiful; art to 
him was a religion and that view had never suggested itself to them. He 
taught them to love and admire artists like Turner, Tintoret and Botti¬ 
celli, and to esteem such great men as benefactors of humanity; he 
enlarged the English outlook and ennobled it. 

In spite of his paltry education and curious Hmitations Ruskin was a 
moral and ennobling influence in England for half a century, and no 
doubt a stronger influence because at bottom he was bred on the Bible 
and brought up to revere all English conventions and English ideals. 

The end of his life was extremely sad. He went abroad in 1888 and 
1889. In 1889 he had a serious illness, and he lived almost without mind 
for another eleven years, dying in 1900. 

I do not believe there ever was a sadder life, or rather I think he 
suffered as much as his mind allowed him to suffer; but Carlyle suffered 
more, because he had more intellect and, seeing far more clearly, could 
not delude himself with the visitations of “a ministering angel”. Stripped 
of the pleasure of love, life is a poor inheritance. 
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IN MY rmST YEAR ON ‘'tHE EVENING NEWS*’, I WAS REACHING SUCCESS 
and my employers were more than satisfied with me. I had reduced the 
loss by more than one-half; indeed, I was able to predict that in my second 
year the loss would be down to ^15,000 instead of ^40,000, and the 
circulation had risen from 8,000 to 20,000 daily. I was working as hard 
as ever; in the office at eight every morning, I never left it, except for 
an hour at lunch, till seven at night, yet I had begun to accept dinner 
invitations, and luncheons on Sunday. Once every week Mrs. Jeune, 
soon to become Lady Jeune through the knighting of her husband, the 
well-known judge, invited me to one of her delightful dinners and 
receptions, where one met all the celebrities, from the Parliamentary 
leaders to the choice spirits in art and literature and life. 

In the second year, too, I came to know her great rival as a hostess, 
Lady Shrewsbury, who was a little more exclusive. I have told, in my 
life of him, how I met Oscar Wilde at Mrs. Jeune’s, and the immense 
impression he made on me; there, too, I met Russell Lowell and Thomas 
Hardy and a host of more or less distinguished writers and politicians, 
some of whom I have already described in Contemporary Portraits. But 
here I shall write only of those who had great influence on me and my 
development, and among them I must always rank Pater and Matthew 
Arnold; especially Arnold, to whom I was drawn by that love of ideal 
humanity which explains all his strictures on English life and manners. 

Matthew Arnold was a delightful companion, full of quaint fancies, 
and willing usually to laugh at himself. I remember telling him of Oscar’s 
jibe at his niece, Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s, first novel. He said: “You, sir, 
supplied the ‘Literature’ and she was determined to contribute the 
‘Dogma’.” Arnold laughed like a schoolboy. “She’s very serious,” he 
said, “I wonder why women are so much more serious than men?” 
On his return from lecturing in the United States, he told me with 
humorous enjoyment that most of his success was due to the fact that 
many people took him for Edwin Arnold. “Yes, yes,” he laughed, “it 
was The Light of Asia that became The Light of the World to me and 
illumined my path. Thyrsis was unknown; my poetry unconsidered 
there. Luckily the trip was successful and relieved me from monetary 
care. America was very kind to me, though occasionally it chastened my 
conceit. As you predicted they invited me to study Elocution!” 

I tried to get him to write for me for The Fortnightly Revieio and he 
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sent me a poem, a threnody on a favourite dog that has its place in 
English poetry. He was indeed marvellously gifted, and I always resented 
the fact that the English had used one of their noblest spirits as an Inspector 
of Schools. If Arnold had been honoured from thirty to sixty as he should 
have been, had men been willing to pay gold to hear him talk on any 
subject, he would have given us even more than he did. 

I always felt him superior in range and rightness of thought to any 
of his contemporaries. There was in him also a depth of melancholy, yet 
in the intercourse of life he was invariably optimistic, in this as in many 
ways resembling Anatolc France. He had perfect manners, too, like the 
great Frenchman; met every one on the pure human level, preferred to 
talk on high themes, yet used banter charmingly with the barbarians. 

He loved to find the best in every one, and gloss over faults, was the 
the first to praise Oscar Wilde to me when every one condemned him 
as an eccentric poseur: **A fine intelligence, and most wonderful talker,*’ 
he said. It was because Matthew Arnold seemed to me to reach ideal 
manhood, was indeed free of faults or mannerisms, that I was always 
probing to discover his shortcomings. 

One day I could not help trying to get to the ultimate of his thought. 
I used his famous definition of “Something not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness** to draw him: “That ‘not ourselves*,** I said, “always 
seems to me wrong. The only thing in the world that makes for righteous¬ 
ness is the holy spirit of man.” 

“What about sunsets, and flowers, and the song of birds?’* he replied 
with a quaint half-smile, “and the music of the spheres—will you deny 
them all?’* 

I had just come to think of Matthew Arnold as the most perfect man 
of letters I had ever met, when the shocking news came that, like his 
father, he had died of heart failure. He sprang over a gate or fence, fell 
forward, and never spoke again. What a tragedy in the untimely end of 
so great and sweet a nature. 

And when I mention Mrs. Jeune as hostess, I must not forget the 
Arthur Walters, who were more than kind to me from the beginning. 
Every summer, from 1884 to 1895, I went to stay more than once at 
their house at Finchampstead for weeks at a time. There I met Sir Ernest 
Cassel and his daughter and many other well-known people, and both 
Arthur and Mrs. Walter became dear to me out of their abounding 
human kindness. 

I tried again and again to get Arthur Walter to see Parnell as he was, 
but all my efforts were in vain. He was always resolved to regard Parnell 
as a revolutionary and Irish hater of England. 

For my part, I had a certain admiration for Parnell, and some liking. 
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It was Vcrschoylc who gave me the first idea of him as a great fighter. 
He told me a story of his youth in the Shelboume Hotel in Dublin. One 
day Verschoyle and some of his family were in the hotel, and at the next 
table a tall man was talking what they called treason. At length Verschoylc*s 
cousin, a famous athlete and boxer, got up, went over to the next table 
and said: “If you want to talk treason, you had better get a private room, 
for I won t listen to it in public.’' 

“Mind your own business,” said the tall man, getting up, and the 
next moment they were hard at it. Verschoyle said: “I was utterly 
astonished to find that my cousin did not win. The tall man was just as 
good as he was or a little better. There was the dickens of a fight. When 
the waiters came in and the police had separated them, we found that 
the man’s name was Charles Parnell.” 

The first time I met Parnell with Mrs. O’Shea was at a dinner given 
by dear old Justin McCarthy. It must have been pretty early in Parnell’s 
acquaintance with Mrs. O’Shea, for she was seated opposite to him, and 
Parnell scarcely ever took his eyes from her face. At this time she seemed 
to me a nice-looking woman of thirty-three or thirty-five, with pretty 
face and fine eyes, very vivacious, very talkative, full of good-humoured 
laughter. Now and then picturing a woman she exaggerated, I tliQUght, 
her Irish brogue with some artistry to bring out a characteristic; 
evidently a livclv, clever woman, and excellent company. All the while 
she talked, the dour, silent, handsome man opposite devoured her with 
his flaming eyes. I remember saying in fun to Justin afterwards: “If she 
were as much in love with him, as he is with her, it would indeed be 
a perfect union.” But kindly Justin would not admit the liaison: “He’s 
attracted,” he said, “I think we all arc; she’s an interesting woman.” 
Soon, however, everybody knew that they were lovers, and lost in a 
mutual passion. Parnell was tall and well-made, but he seemed to me 
too slight to be very strong, though Mrs. O’Shea, whom I questioned on 
the subject, told me his mere physical strength had astonished her, time 
and again, and she did not dwell on it at all unduly. Parnell was of the 
stuff of great men, through greatness of character, but as a political 
leader he was curiously ill-read and ill-informed. 

I always felt there was an insane streak in Parnell, though Mrs. 
O’Shea never hints at any such weakness in the two great volumes she 
dedicated to their love story. His superstitions showed, I thought, mental 
weakness. I remember walking with him once to his house to dinner. 
At the door he stopped, and would not enter; muttering something 
under his breath, he said, “Do you mind walking a little more before 
going in?” I did not mind at all, though already we were somewhat late, 
but after a turn, he was stiU dissatisfied and went on for another stroll: 
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this time he was successful. “I hate four and eight/* he said, *‘but when 
my last step brings me to the count of nine, Tm happy; seven even will 
do, but nine’s a symbol of real good luck and I can go in rejoicing!” 
And with a smiling face in he went. 

In these first two or three years in London something happened of 
incalculable importance to my whole life, and the lesson came to me 
without any warning. I had grown accustomed to go on Saturday and 
Simday to Lord Folkestone’s to lunch, and after lunch Lady Folkestone 
used to give us coffee in the drawing-room. With the coffee there was 
always a pretty liqueur decanter full of cognac—really good fine cham¬ 
pagne. One day Lord Folkestone came away with me after lunch and 
said: wonder wdll you forgive me, Frank, if I tell you something 

purely for your good?” 

“I should hope so,” I replied; “I can’t conceive of any one telling me 
something for my good that I would resent.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that,” he rejoined. “I’m much older than 
you, you know; life has taught me certain things, but I am a bad hand 
at beating about the bush, so I will tell it to you straight off. I noticed 
yesterday that you drank five or six glasses of cognac with your coffee. 
Now no one can do that without ruining liis constitution. You took 
enough to-day to make most people drunk; you showed no sign of it, 
but it will certainly have its effect. When you consider it, I think you 
will know it’s sheer affection that makes me tell you this.” 

“I’m sure of it,” I said, but I spoke only from my lips, for I was 
mortally hurt and angry: a little while later wc separated and I went on 
home. I took the affair terribly to heart; I could not but recognize the 
kindness of Lord Folkestone, the sympathy that had prompted his 
warning; but my vanity was so great that it hurt me desperately. That 
evening I came to a saner view. The best thing I can do, I said to myself, 
is to take the warning to heart. The way to prove that I have self-control 
is to show it. For one year then, I won’t drink a drop of wine or spirits. 
I’ll stop everything. 

Within a week I recognized how right Lord Folkestone had been to 
warn me. My whole outlook began to alter. I saw many things more 
quickly than I had seen them before, and I noticed that not only had I 
been getting stouter, but that I had been getting more lazy and more 
self-satisfied. 

I began to take exercise, and found it at first extremely hard to walk 
five miles in an hour or to run a quarter of a mile without ill-effects, 
but soon I began to get back to my former strength and health. In three 
or four months I found out a great many things; found that health of 
mind and quickness of wit depended, too, on health of body in my case. 
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In three months I began to do my work more easUy—all work, and as 
I did away with the drink, the fat fell from me. I lost a couple of stone 
in three or four months, and began to walk everywhere instead of 
driving, taking long walks on Sundays instead of lazy excursions in a 
carriage. 

Before the end of the year I told Lord Folkestone that I owed him 
more than I owed any one in the world for his kind warning. “It is 
eleven months since you warned me,” I said, “and I am resolved to go 
on for another year, and drink nothing this next year too.” 

He was delighted. “You don’t know how much better you look,” 
he said. “We have all remarked that you have gone back to the old 
energy and vigour that you used to have. I am more than glad, but I 
found it very difficult to tell you. I was so afraid of losing your friendship.” 

Most of this early time in London was brightened by occasional 
meetings with Oscar Wilde. As I have said, I was introduced to him at 
Mrs. Jeune’s, and I was surprised first of all by the kindness of his literary 
■ and artistic judgments and then by his wit and humour. “Did I know 
Frank Miles?” he asked shortly after we first met: “We are living 
together; he’s one of the finest artists of this time,” and nothing would 
do, but we must look up Miles in order that I should be introduced to 
him then and there. 

Frank Miles was at this time in the early ’eighties a very pleasant, 
handsome young fellow who made a sympathetic impression on every 
one. I went to see him in Chelsea and bought a drawing of Lily Langtry 
that I thought wonderful: the same head life-size, twice—once in profile 
and the other almost full face. What became of it I really do not know: 
in a year or two I discovered in it Miles’s limitations as an artist. It was 
pretty and well drawn, but hardly more. 

Miles declared that he had discovered and immortalized Mrs. Langtry, 
and at once Oscar struck in gravely: “A more important discovery than 
America, in my opinion: indeed, America wasn’t even discovered by 
Columbus, it has since been detected, I understand.” 

Partly through the apotheosis of Mrs. Langtry, the Prince of Wales 
was a frequent visitor in their house and Miles had commissions from 
every pretty woman in society, including the famous Mrs. Cornwallis 
West. What a charming artistic home it was. Oscar and Miles invited 
me to tea, and we were waited on by a pretty girl about sixteen years of 
age, most fantastically attired, whom they called Miss Sally. Sally Higgs 
soon became famous for her rare beauty and was painted by Leighton as 
“Daydreams”, by Marcus Stone, and a host of others. Sally was aston¬ 
ishingly pretty and charming to boot. I heard of her often afterwards: 
a couple of years later she married a boy just down from Eton, the son 
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of a rich man. The father shipped the boy to the States, and gave Sally 
a couple of pounds a week as solatium; but she soon found a rich protector 
and indeed never had any pecuniary difficulty, I imagine, in her whole 
sunny life, Sally, as I soon realized, was a bom Bohemian and not 
troubled with any so-called moral scruples, though she was always gay 
and care-free. She assured me that Miles only liked her face and 
“Mr. Wilde says nice things to me and is a perfect gentleman and 
that’s all”. 

Miles was the son of a canon and a country rector who made him a 
good allowance and at first encouraged his intimacy with Oscar, but 
later, rumours of Oscar’s proclivities reached him, and his first book of 
poems confirming the Canon’s doubts he insisted that the two friends 
should part. Much against his will, as Miles told me, he had to tell Oscar 
his father’s decision. “Do you mean that we must part after years together 
because your father’s a fool?” Miles could only say that he had no 
alternative, and at once Oscar retorted: “All right, I’ll leave the house at 
once and never speak to you again,” and upstairs he went, packed his 
things and left. Sally told me he never returned, and almost immediately 
Miles’s vogue appeared to pass. He quickly dropped out of social life, 
and I was horrified to hear some years later that he had lost his wits, 
and ended his days in a home. When I told Oscar he still cherished liis 
anger: “He had no wits to lose, Frank,” he said, “he was an early creation 
of mine, like Lily Langtry, and they pass out of one’s life as soon as they 
are realized.” 

It was his faculty of enthusiastic praise which distinguished Oscar 
Wilde in those first years, and made his reputation. Mrs. Langtry I had 
met in Brighton and taught to skate at the West Street rink, never 
dreaming that she would reign in London a year or so later as a peerless 
beauty. Oscar and Miles discovered her, but it was the Prince of Wales’s 
admiration that gave her position and vogue. Oscar told every one she 
was “the loveliest thing that had ever come out of Greece”, and when 
one corrected him with “out of Jersey”, he passed it off with “A Jersey 
Lily, if you please, the perfect type of flower”. 

Oscar’s humour, however, was his extraordinary gift, and sprang to 
show on every occasion. Whenever I meet any one who knew him at 
any period of his life I am sure to hear a new story of him—some 
humorous or witty thing he had said. 

The other day I saw a man who had met Wilde in New York after 
his first lecture tour. He told him he hoped it had been a success and 
Oscar answered him gravely but with dancing eyes: 

“A great success! My dear man, I had two secretaries, one to answer 
my letters, the other to send locks of hair to my admirers. I have had to 
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let them both go, poor fellows, the one is in hospital with writer’s cramp, 
and the other is quite bald.” 

Oscar and I went together once to Whitechapel to hear Matthew 
Arnold lecture on Watts* picture “Life, De^th and Judgment”. “What 
puritans Englishmen all are,” said Oscar as wc came away. “The burden 
of Arnold’s song: 

*l slept and dreamed that life was beauty, 

I woke and found that life was duty.' 

Yet he’s a real poet, Frank, an English saint in side-whiskers !*' 

Another time we went to hear Walter Pater lecture; he talked 
wonderfully, but continually fell into a low conversational tone as he 
read his address. “Speak up. Speak up, please. Louder! We can hear 
nothing I” resounded through the house, time and again. 

At length he had finished, and came down to join us. Of course we 
both praised his essay to the skies, and indeed it was exceedingly good 
from beginning to end, thoughtful and wonderfully phrased; but Pater 
had been alarmed by the frequent admonitions. “I’m afraid I was not 
heard perfectly,” he said, trying to excuse himself: we reassured him, but 
he came again to the point: “Was I heard?” 

“Overheard now and then,” replied Oscar laughing, “but it was 
stupendously interesting.” ‘Overheard now and then’ was surely the 
wittiest and most charming description possible. 

I have often been asked since to compare Oscar’s humour with 
Shaw’s. I have never thought Shaw humorous in conversation. It was 
on the spur of the moment that Oscar’s humour was so extraordinary, 
and it was this spontaneity that made him so wonderful a companion. 
Shaw’s humour comes from thought, and the intellectual angle from 
which he sees things, a dry light thrown on our human frailties. 

If you praised any one enthusiastically, or overpraised him, Oscar’s 
humour took on keener edge; I remember later praising something 
Shaw had written about this time and I added: “The curious tiling is, he 
seems to have no enemies.” 

“Not prominent enough yet for that, Frank,” said Oscar; “enemies 
come with success; but then you must admit that none of Shaw’s friends 
like him,” and he laughed delightedly. Ah, the dear London days when 
meeting Wilde had always an effect of sunshine in the mist I 

It was in 1887 ,1 think, that a little Jew called Leopold Graham came 
to The Evening News office with some piece of City news. He had no 
notion of writing and was poorly educated; but he had a smattering of 
common French phrases and a real understanding of company promoting 
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and speculative City business. He interested me at once and we became 
friendly, if not friends. He told me he was working with Douglas 
Macrae on The Financial Times and there he had met Horatio Bottomley, 
whom he described as one of the wiUest men in the City of London. 
I was interested in the competition between The Financial Times and 
The Financial News, directed by the Jew, Harry Marks. I had got to like 
Marks, he had had his education as a journalist in New York and was 
an interesting personality; a man of good height and figure and strong 
face without marked Jewish features. We became friendly almost at 
once, though as soon as I took to reading the News I saw that Marks had 
few scruples and many interests. 

Macrae made the impression on me of being a harder worker even 
than Marks, and perhaps a little more scrupulous. I shall never forget 
how Macrae pressed me one day early in our acquaintance to lunch with 
him in his office; he could give me a good chop, he said, and a first-rate 
bottle of “fizz’\ and as the business we were talking over promised well, 
I consented. At once he called for ‘^Harmsworth, Alfred Harmsworth*’, 
and a youth of perhaps twenty or so came into the room, a good-looking 
fellow whom Macrae commissioned to cook half a dozen chops, and to 
get besides a salad and a Camembert cheese. It was all procured swiftly 
and deftly put on the table and we lunched fairly well. I hardly noticed 
Alfred Harmsworth at all. 

Bottomley made a far deeper impression on me than any other 
journalist; he was nearer my own age and Graham had already praised 
his ability to me enthusiastically. Bottomley was a trifle shorter even 
than I was, perhaps five feet four or five, but very broad and even then, 
when only seven and twenty, threatened to become stout. He had a very 
large head, well balanced too, with good forehead and heavy jaws; the 
eyes small and grey; the pecuharity of the face a prodigiously long 
upper lip; he was clean-shaven and his enormous upper lip reminded me 
at once of the giant Charles Bradlaugh. When I mentioned the fact to 
Graham afterwards he replied at once: “Some say he's an illegitimate 
son of Bradlaugh; in any case he has the most profound esteem and 
liking for him, thinks him one of the greatest men of this time." “He’s 
not far wrong," was my comment. 

In 1888 or ’89 Graham told me that Bottomley had bought the 
Hansard Union and was going to bring out a great company. Every one 
knew the name of Hansard as publishers of the debates in Parliament, 
and like most other people I had imagined that Hansard had some official 
status or rights. To my astonishment I learned that Hansard was merely 
a printing and publishing firm to which Parhament had given the contract 
to pubhsh a complete account of its proceedings. Graham made me see 
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that a big public company with this well-known name and function 
would certainly be supported enthusiastically by the investing public. 
One day Graham brought Bottomley to see me. We lunched together, 
I think, at the Caft Royal, and almost at once Bottomley told me of the 
Hansard Union Company—“an assured success", he declared, and then 
asked me point-blank if I could get Lord Folkestone and Coleridge 
Kcimard to be directors. I told him I would think it over. Casually he 
said to me: “Get me those two names as directors and I’ll give you a 
cheque for ^10,000." 

“Big pay," I ejaculated, “and I love big figures; but tell me, what 
have you paid for all the companies you’re going to amalgamate and 
what is the capitalization?" Without demur and with astonisliing exacti¬ 
tude he gave me all the figures; I took notes and afterwards I said: 
“Practically you are buying all the businesses for /^200,ooo and are 
selling them to the company for a million?" 

“I may add a quarter of a million debentures," he rejoined coolly. 
Needless to say, he added the quarter of a million that alone left him a 
swingeing profit. Next day I put the matter before Folkestone; he said: 
“If you advise it, Frank, Til do it: why not?" I told him that in my 
opinion the venture was over-capitalized and must fail, and he said at 
once: “That finishes it, Frank, so far as I am concerned; but tell me what 
Coleridge Kcnnard says." Coleridge Kcnnard, when I put the matter 
before him, said that the capitalization mattered nothing to him: every 
one knew that one sold at a profit, if one could. I gave Bottomley 
Coleridge Kennard’s name, but refused to take any money for it. 

In a couple of years what I foresaw happened. At first the amalga¬ 
mated companies paid large dividends, if I recollect aright, two in the 
very first year, and then the whole thing fell into bankruptcy and people 
spoke of it as “Bottomley’s swindle". The failure came too soon, the 
ruin was too big; it shocked business people. Very soon it was brought 
before the Courts and The Queen u. Bottomley was the chief event of 
the day. I went to hear the criminal trial and was never more amused in 
my life or more interested. It came before Mr. Justice Hawkins, who was 
known as the “hanging judge", certainly the severest judge in half a 
century in London. What chance did Bottomley stand before such a 
tribunal? I was to Icam what brains could do. 

At first the case went badly for Bottomley. It was very clear that the 
businesses had been over-capitalized and hundreds of thousands of pounds 
must have gone into Bottomley’s pocket. But as soon as he stood up to 
address the Court, all this faded to irrelevance. From the beginning, by 
sheer genius he took the bull by the horns: “I’m glad," he began, “that 
I’m before Mr. Justice ’Awkins; he has the name of being a severe judge; 
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but his ability was never questioned; it*s his abiUty I rely on to-day, his 
power of getting to the bottom of a complicated business/’ 

From such compliments he went on to a detailed history of the 
purchase of the various companies. Time and again when he told of 
acquiring a new company, he drew the attention of the judge pointedly to 
the fact that though the price might seem high, this new business helped to 
complete and sustain the larger fabric he had in mind. ‘1 want to make 
my idea clear to you, my Lud!” was the burden of his long, quiet and 
eminently persuasive exposition. His show of frankness was as wonderful 
as his detailed knowledge. Before he had finished, even the barristers in 
the Court were won over to admiration: a Q.C. said: “iVe never 
listened to so complete a statement.” One and all forgot that Bottomley 
had lived for months with every business he had to describe; nothing was 
astonishing to me save the point-blank compliments to the judge he 
lavished in and out of season. Long before the end of the trial he had 
converted one of the strongest judges on the Bench into his advocate and 
assistant. Bottomley not only won his case, but turned the judge into his 
personal friend, who believed not only in his abiHty but in his integrity. 
Some time afterwards Mr. Justice Hawkins gave Bottomley the wig and 
gown he had worn all his life as a judge. The whole incident is unique 
in the history of the English Bench, and proves Bottomley’s astounding 
cleverness as nothing else could. Clearly he was a man of genius. 

But if the lights were high, the shadows were heavy: if he had guided 
the amalgamated businesses for five years he might have earned the half¬ 
million or so he made out of the amalgamation, but to drop his bantling 
almost as soon as it came to birth showed cynical contempt, I thought, 
for public opinion, and indeed for anything but money. 

Consider Horatio Bottomley! What is the characteristic of that short, 
stout, broad figure, that heavy jowl and double chin?—surely greed. He 
was greedy of all the sensual pleasures, intensely greedy; even at thirty 
he ate too much, and habitually drank too much. To see him lunching 
at Romano’s with two or three of his intimates, usually subordinates, 
with a pretty chorus girl on one side and another siren opposite, while 
the waiter uncorked the fourth or fifth bottle of champagne was to see 
the man as he was. He was greedy too of power, and vain as a peacock, 
wanted always to have a paper at his command, and of the half-dozen 
he owned, never brought one to success save John Bull, which was a 
success simply through the blind patriotism excited by the World War. 

All this while I have said nothing of my love affair with Laura, though 
it did not slacken in any way; on the contrary it grew with indulgence 
and frequent meetings. Love, they say, is blind, and if they mean thereby 
that the secrets of attraction lie too deep for discovery, they are right 
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enough; but love secs many things—^virtues as well as faults unimagined 
by the ordinary observer. 

For years I used to take Laura to lunch twice a week in a private 
room; why I did not marry her I can hardly say. Again and again I was 
on the point of proposing it, when something would come to check me. 
For example, I met a broker on the Stock Exchange who put me on to 
one or two good things, while I got certain articles published that did 
him good. In 1886 already I had made some thousands, and as soon as I 
had banked it, I told Laura I would give her £10 a week, and of course 
I paid regularly, often supplementing the weekly sum with a cheque for 
jQ$o. Once she asked me for /[300. I gave it at once. And then Laura 
or her mother took it into their heads to go to the United States, and 
Laura sent me back photographs of herself in bathing costume on Long 
Island, that drove me crazy with jealousy and revived all my suspicions. 
But worse happened! 

On their return while looking for rooms they stayed for a short time 
at the Charing Cross Hotel. It has always been my custom not only to 
tip liberally, but to take a personal interest in dependants, and so I often 
get extraordinary service. One evening I happened to come to the hotel, 
with the news of a play that I knew would interest Laura. I was told by 
the head-waiter, whom I liked and often had a talk with, that Miss 
Clapton was in the small salon on the first floor and he ran up obligingly, 
and when we were at the door he threw it wide open and turned away. 
Two persons, a man and a woman, were seated on the sofa opposite; 
the man must have had his arm round the girl from the startled way they 
sprang apart: it was Laura and some man who got up and stood waiting 
while she came over to me. “I am surprised !** she said with that astound¬ 
ing naturalness of the woman: “what good wind blows you here?*’ I 
could hardly speak; jealousy seemed to have passed into cold, sardonic 
hatred, I could not trust myself to speak. I saw she was in evening dress, 
the budding breasts just outlined. I took out the tickets and handed them 
to her. “Won^t you wait for Mother?’* she asked smiling. I wonder I 
didn’t strike her; I turned and went without a word. 

I made up my mind then and there that I would never marry her. 
The mad rage of my jealousy frightened me; had I been married to her 
and had had the same shock, I might have killed her. All the way home 
I raged. I never knew who the man was; I never tried to find out, he was 
indifferent to me; it was her treachery that counted. I sat down in my 
house and thought. “Why rage?’* I asked myself. “Treat her as your 
mistress; simply tell her quietly that if you get one more suspicion, you’ll 
never see her again. Let her know it’s final. She doesn’t want to lose 
your money and your little gifts. Be ruthless.** 
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But no resolve did me any good. Behind my anger, my love moaned, 
crying: “Have I been so careless of you, my darling, that you wanted 
another affection? What have I failed to do? Love’s service all planned 
and perfect; but not marriage, and Laura’s as proud as Lucifer. Marry 
her to-morrow, and she’ll be faithful; it’s not fair to the girl, this life as 
a kept mistress.” Almost I yielded; but the thought of her mother came 
between us. I would have to invite her, be polite at least to her. Impos¬ 
sible, and again I saw the man’s arm drawn away from Laura’s waist! 
I thought I should go mad. 

I got up and rang the bell. Bridget, my servant, came in, and when 
she brought me the whisky and soda she said, “You don’t look well, sir.” 

“I don’t feel well, Bridget,” I said. “I’ve not eaten-” “Oh, we 

can get you dinner at once, sir; there’s cold grouse in the larder,” and 
soon I dined, while Bridget waited on me; she had lovely Irish eyes and 
was kindness itself. As she stood by me after helping me to something, 
I put my arm round her, and nothing loatli our eyes and then our lips 
met. Soon I found she cared for me and tliis spontaneous affection did 
me good, took the unholy rage and bitterness out of me and brought 
me back to quiet thoughts and sanity. I consoled myself with Bridget’s 
affection and fresh prettiness, and the fears of madness left me. 

Yet next day I was ruthless. Laura had a perfect explanation. “He 
was a Scot; her mother had invited him to dinner, and had then gone up 

to her room for something and left them together and-” I smiled 

“Don’t sit so close together on the sofa next time,” I said, “or you’ll 
never see me again. I mean it absolutely; you must make your choice.” 
Laura got furiously angry: what did I suspect; it was a public room; 
couldn’t she sit with a friend? She had manifestly no idea of the storm of 
rage and hatred she had called to life in me. But, conscious of a worse 
fault in myself, I was willing to forgive and if possible to forget, and I 
only record the fact in its naked brutality because it is true that I was 
really frightened of myself, frightened that I should never regain control, 
and so snatched at the nearest way to sanity. But it led me further astray 
than I had imagined. 

What held me to Laura so absolutely? 

First of all, of course, there was the immediate attraction of good looks, 
but I had seen girls just as beautiful who did not attract me deeply. It 
was Laura’s fine intelligence that pleased me so intimately, and especially 
the fact that her knowledge of languages gave her a cosmopolitan idea, 
and so allowed her to see the Httle peculiarities of die people surrounding 
us in a humorous light. Yet in spite of her amused disdain of English 
snobbishness and English reverence for mere conventions, she yet 
regarded the better class of English as the best people in the world. 
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All these threads of attraction and sympathy combined to form a 
bond, which was enormously strengthened by a single strand: she had 
one of the loveliest figures I have ever seen. I could have stood admiring 
her nudity by the hour. It must be recorded that gradually my passionate 
admiration took away her shamefacedness; always, however, she treated 
my adoration as childish. “You know my figure,*' she said once, “much 
better than I know it myself.*’ “Naturally,** I replied, but even now, in 
old age, I am at a complete loss and utterly unable to express wherein 
the infinite attraction consisted. 

This love of plastic beauty goes naturally with that adoration of 
virginity which led me to stray a hundred times in my life, and is now 
as inexplicable to me as it was fifty years ago. Even now the legs of a 
well-made girl of fourteen make the pulses beat in my forehead and 
bring water into my mouth. After Mrs. Mayhew, when I was not more 
than seventeen, no mature woman has ever attracted me physically with 
this intensity. It was the young and untried, and with the years the 
unripe, that drew me irresistibly, and once at least a little later I gave 
myself to the pursuit for months in an orgy of lust. Now I can only say 
that Laura had won me body and mind—and soul. For the soul was the 
cliiefest factor in the deatliless fascination, and it often humbled me, 

I have known better bed-fellows, mistresses more given to the art of 
love and far more proficient; but my instinct on the whole w^as justified: 
I loved Laura better than any one I knew up to that time or for many a 
year afterwards, esteemed her, too, as more intelligent; and I still think 
her figure the most beautiful I have ever seen. 


CHAPTER XXVII : MEMORIES OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

IT WAS IN THE EARLY 'EIGHTIES THAT BLANCHE MACCHETTA, OR ROOSEVELT 
as she was before her marriage, made me intimate with Maupassant in 
Paris. 

Blanche was an American who had come abroad to Milan to study 
singing; she was extraordinarily good-looking, a tall well-made blonde 
with masses of red-gold hair and classically perfect features. She had 
deserted music for matrimony, had married an Italian, lived in Italy for 
years, and yet spoke Italian with a strong American accent and could 
never learn the past participles of some of the irregular verbs. French 
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she spoke in the same way, but more fluently and with a complete con¬ 
tempt not only of syntax, but also of the gender of substantives. Yet she 
was an excellent companion, full of life and gaiety, good-tempered and 
eager always to do any one a good turn. She wrote a novel called The 
Copper Queen, and on the strength of it, talked of herself as a femme de 
lettres and artist. She evidently knew Maupassant very well indeed and 
was much liked by him, for her praise of me made him friendly at once. 

His appearance did not suggest talent; he was hardly of middle 
height, but markedly strong and handsome; the forehead square and 
rather high; the nose well cut and almost Grecian; the chin firm without 
being hard; the eyes well set and in colour a greyish-blue; his hair and 
thick moustache were very dark and he wore besides a little spot of hair 
on his underlip. His manners were excellent; but at first lie seemed 
reserved and unwilling to talk about himself or his achievements. He 
had already written La Maison Tellier, which I thought a better Boule de 
Suif 

His reserve at first was almost impenetrable and he wore coat-armour, 
as I called it to myself, of many youthful pretences; at one time he told 
me that he was a Norman and had the Norman love of seafaring; at 
another he confessed that his family came from Lorraine and his name 
was evidently derived from “mauvais passant* \ Towards the end he had 
been so courted by society that he took on a tincture of snobbishness 
and, it is said, wore the crown of a marquis inside his hat, though he had 
no shadow of a right to it, or indeed to the noble “de** which he always 
used. But at bottom, like most talented Frenchmen, he cared little for 
titles, and constantly preached the nobility and necessity of work and of 
the daily task; in fact he admired only the aristocracy of genius and the 
achievements of artists and men of science. 

He dined with me, and I told him I wanted to publish his stories in 
English and would pay for them at the highest French rate. He seemed 
surprised, but he had need of money and soon sent me stories, some of 
which I published later in The Fortnightly Review. 

One winter Dilke lent me his villa at the Cap Brun, near Toulon. I 
invited Percy Ffrench of Monivea, who had once been British Ambas¬ 
sador at Madrid, to pay me a visit, and while he was living with me we 
ran across Maupassant in Cannes. Ffrench spoke French as well as 
English, and his praise of me and of my influence in England seemed to 
affect Maupassant; at any rate he agreed to come to us on a visit for a 
few days. He stayed a week or so and I began to know him intimately. 

One evening, I remember, I was praising L*Heritage to him; he told 
me what I had guessed, that the bureau life depicted in the story was 
taken from his experiences in the Ministry of Marine in his early days in 
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Paris. I suggested that the ending was too prolonged, that the story 
ended inevitably with the heroine's condemnation of the girls who 
proposed to do exactly what she had done. *'Comme ces creatures sont 
infames \ should have been the last words of the tale. He hesitated a little 
and then—believe you're right: that gives emphasis to the irony." 

The better I knew Maupassant the more I got to like liim; he was a 
typical Frenchman in many ways, kindly, good-humoured and fair- 
minded. He liked rowing, was very proud, indeed, of his strength, and 
exceedingly surprised to find that my early English school training and 
the University life in America had made me, if not stronger, certainly 
more adroit, than he was. It was from him I first heard the French 
proverb animal, bon homme'\ His physical vigour was extraordinary; 
he told, for instance, of rowing all the night through after being the 
whole day on the Seine. Horseplay always appealed to him, too, even 
when he happened to be the victim. One morning on the river at 
Argenteuil when he rose to take another’s place at an oar and stepped on 
the gunwale of the stout boat to pass to his thwart, the steersman, seeing 
the opportunity, threw himself on the gunwale at the exact moment and 
Maupassant was tossed into the water. “I couldn’t help laughing,’* he 
said, "it was so perfectly timed.’’ 

"Had you a change of clothes?" I asked. 

"Oh no!" he laughed, "I simply rowed hard till I got hot and the 
clothes dried on me. In those days I never caught cold. . . ." It was this 
abounding physical vigour, I think, that inspired his kindly judgments 
of his contemporaries and rivals: he found genius even in Bourget. The 
only person I ever heard him criticize luifairly was Edouard de Goncourt: 
he always spoke derisively of his ecriture artiste, "People who have nothing 
to say are naturally very careful how they say it," was one of liis remarks. 
"It is when the two powers are found together, a deep true vision of life 
and a love of words, as in Flaubert, that you get the great master." 

He was as much given to the pursuit of the Unknown as any one 
could be. I remember once when we were talking of hunting big game 
in America or in Africa he broke in, declaring that woman is the only 
game in the wide world worth pursuing. The mere hope of meeting her 
here or there, in the train going to Cannes or out walking, the Hoped-for 
One, the Desired, alone gives interest and meaning to life. "The only 
woman I really love," he went on with a certain exaltation, "is the 
Unknown who haunts my imagination—seduction in person, for she 
possesses all the incompatible perfections I’ve never yet found in any one 
woman. She must be intensely sensuous, yet self-controlled; soulful yet 
a coquette; to find her, that is the great adventure of life and there is no 
other." 
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I was astonished to discover that he was vainer of his amatory per¬ 
formances than of his stories. ‘‘Who knows,’’ he would say, “whether 
these tales of mine are going to live or not? It’s impossible to tell; you 
may be among the greatest to-day, but the very next generation may 
turn away from you. Fame is all chance, but love is something saved 
from oblivion-” 

I would not accept this for a moment. “The sensation is fleeting,” I 
cried, “but the desire of Fame seems to me the highest characteristic of 
humanity, and in our lifetime we can be certain of enduring reputation, 
and an influence that lives beyond the grave-” 

Maupassant shook his head smiling. "'Tout passe; there is no certainty.” 

“We know,” I went on, “the whole road humanity has travelled for 
tens of thousands of years: the foetus in the womb shows our progress 
from the tadpole to the man, and we know the millenniums of growth 
from the human child to the thinker and poet, the God-man of to-day. 
The same process is still going on in each of us; have you become more 
pitiful than others, larger-hearted, more generous, more sympathetic, 
more determined to realize the highest in yourself? Put this in your book 
and it is sure to live with an ever-widening popularity.” 

“And Rabelais?” he retorted sarcastically, “and Voltaire? How do 
they fit in your moral Pantheon?” 

“Voltaire defended Galas,” I replied, “and Rabelais would be as easy 
to praise as Pascal; but your objection has a modicum of truth in it. It 
is the extraordinary, whether good or evil, that is certain to survive. We 
remember the name of the Marquis de Sade because of his monstrous 
revolting cruelty as surely as that of St. Francis. There’s lots of room for 
scepticism everywhere in life. I was only stating the rule which gives 
ground enough for hope, and encourages to the highest achievement. 
Three or four of your stories will be read a thousand years hence-” 

“Wc can hardly understand Villon,” he retorted, “and the speech of 
the lie de France in the twelfth century is another language to us.” 

“But printing has changed all that,” I replied, “it immobilizes 
language, though it admits the addition of new words and new ideas; 
your French will endure as Shakespeare’s English endures.” 

“You don’t altogether convince me,” Maupassant replied, “though 
there’s a good deal of truth in your arguments; but if you were not a 
writer yourself, you would not be so interested in fame and posthumous 
renown.” 

It was in 1885 or 1886 I think, that he sent me his Horla with an 
interesting letter. 

“Most critics will think I have gone mad,” he wrote, “but you’ll 
know better. I’m perfectly sane, but the story interested me strangely: 
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there are so many thoughts in our minds that we cannot explain; fears in 
us that are instinctive and form, so to speak, the background of our 
being.** 

Le Horla made a tremendous impression on me; the title was com¬ 
posed from le hors--lay the Being-not-ourselves in life. It was the first of 
Maupassant*s stories which was quite beyond me. I could not have 
written anything like it. And asking myself why, I came to the con¬ 
clusion, inspired perhaps by mere vanity, that I was too healthy, too 
normal if you will, and that set me thinking. 

When next I saw him: ‘‘That Horla of yours is astonishing,** I began. 
“To fear as you must have feared in order to write that dreadful tale is 
evidence enough to me that your nerves are out of tune.** 

Maupassant laughed; “fve never been in better health,** he declared, 
“never in my life.** 

It was in the spring of 1888 ,1 believe, that I met him again at Camies, 
where he had come in his yacht Bel-Ami from Marseilles. We dined 
together, and he told me that he had had wonderful experiences in 
Algeria and the North of Africa; he had proceeded as far as Kairouan, 
the Holy City, it appeared, and admired its wonderful mosque, but he 
had brought back little save the fact that each Arab has three or four 
concubines besides his wife, and that all the women are usually wretchedly 
unhappy, with jealousy as a sort of continual madness. 

He told me of a Jewess who kept a house with her two daughters and 
said he would like to write the story of one of them, make her fall in 
love with a French officer, because he took her out driving and was kind 
to her. “Any evidence of affection, as apart from passion,** he remarked, 
“has a curious weight, especially with such women. They are far prouder 
of tenderness than of desire.*’ 

“Long novels,** he casually confessed once, “are much easier to write 
than nouvelles or contes. Pierre et Jean^ for example, I finished in less than 
three months, and it didn’t tire me at all, whereas La Maison Tellier cost 
me more time and a far greater exertion.** 

Perhaps it was the preference in both writers for the short story that 
made me always couple Kipling with de Maupassant in my thoughts, 
but I must admit at once that Kipling was by far the more interesting 
companion. Draw him out, show him interest, and he could tell a tale 
by word of mouth as well as ever he wrote one. Unlike most able 
Frenchmen, Maupassant was not gifted as a talker, perhaps because he 
never let himself go to the inspiration of the moment, but now and then 
he would surprise you by width of vision or rightness of judgment, 
showing a mind, as Meredith said, that had “travelled**. 

We were all talking of Napoleon one night when I told how he had 
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astonished me. I said once that Jesus had been the first to discover the 
soul and speak from it and to it, notably in the ineffable '^Suffer little 
children to come unto me \ Years later I found that Napoleon had used 
the very same phrase: ‘Jesus discovered the soul.'' 

“I don’t like Napoleon," said de Maupassant, “though every one 
must admire his intelligence. But I always think Jesus the wisest of men; 
how he came to such heights of thought in such surroundings is one of 
the wonders of the world to me. He had no mark upon him of his age; 
he was for all time," 

“It is curious," I agreed, “indeed almost impossible to frame him in 
his time. Again and again he speaks for all ages and for all men; but now 
and then comes the revealing word." 

Maupassant was almost as patriotic as Kipling, but not so blinded by 
the herd instinct. 

“You know," he said to me once, “we Normans and Bretons dislike 
the English more than the Germans; you are our enemies, it was you 
who came and sacked our towns, and took toll of our wealth. The 
German is far away from us while you are close, just there across a strip 
of sea." 

“I understand," I replied, “but the English have no fear, no dislike 
of you; how do you explain that?" 

“Curious," he declared, “I think it must be because we were 
rich and you were poor before the modem industrial era. The rich 
always fear the poor, and they have good reason for their instinctive 
dread." 

The explanation was ingenious and in part true, I imagine. 

Very early in our acquaintance, in spite of his alertness of mind and 
sympathetic, companionable good humour, I began to realize the truth 
of Taine’s words that Maupassant was a sort of taureau triste, Maupassant 
complained at first of his eyes; a year or so later he said that he often 
went blind for an hour: “a terrifying experience", he called it. About 
this time he confessed that he had tried all the drugs; neuralgia plagued 
him and he took ether for it; but with his sound good sense he quickly 
saw that a drug only deferred the payment, while increasing the debt. 
No wonder Flaubert begged him to be “moderate" in everything, in 
muscular exertion, in writing even; and especially in yielding to fits of 
sadness that only left one depressed and drained [abruti), 

Maupassant loved to ascribe all his malaise to overwork; more than 
once he boasted to me of having written 1,500 pages in one year, to say 
nothing of articles in the Gaulois and Gil Bias, The pages hardly con¬ 
tained more than 150 words each, or say two average English novels in 
the year; hard work, but nothing extraordinary unless one takes into the 
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account his steadily diminishing stock of health which began to strike me 
about this time. 

One evening I shall always remember. He had had neuralgia in the 
morning, which had gradually yielded to ‘food and drink, a glass of 
wonderful port completing the cure. We had been talking of the belief 
in God when Maupassant turned to the personal factor. “What a strange 
being is Man,” he cried, “an imperial intelligence that watches the pains 
and miseries of its unfortunate fleshly partner: plainly I note that I am 
getting steadily worse in health, that my bodily pains arc increasing, that 
my hallucinations are becoming longer, my power of work diminishing; 
the supreme consolation comes from the certitude that when my state 
gets too bad, Til put an end to it. Meanwhile I won't whine, iVe had 
great hours, ah! great hours!” 

It was in 1889, I think, that I first discovered why he was getting 
steadily worse in health. He broke an engagement with me, and when 
we next met, a month later, I was still annoyed with him and showed it. 
To excuse himself he blurted out that he had had an unexpected visitor 
from Paris, and went on to confess that “one's late loves were the most 
terrible”.... “She is exquisitely pretty,” he broke in; “perfect physically; 
a flawless mistress, a perfumed altar of love, and has besides a wealth of 
passion that I never met before. I can't resist her, and the worst of it is, 

I can't resist showing off with her and bringing her to wonder. What 
vain fools we men are and how I pay for the excess afterwards: really 
for a week after an orgy with her I suffer like one of the damned, and 
even now though she has been a month gone. I'm a prey to misery 
(indicible malaise). I wish she'd keep away: she drains me . . . exhausts my 
vitality, unnerves me-” 

I thought it my duty to warn him. “You are showing the surmenage 
everywhere,” I said; “your skin is leaden; your expression curious, 
troubled, fearful even; for God's sake give up all that business; it's 
excusable at twenty or thirty, but not at forty. You'll go under if your 
mind doesn’t master your body. Take Shakespeare’s great words to 
heart; even his Antony would not be ‘the bellows and the fan to cool 
a harlot’s lust’: it was doubtless his own confession.” 

“What a great phrase,” cried Maupassant; “the bellows and the 
fan-” 

“I know all that,” he went on, “bi^t then I say to myself: I’m beaten 
anyhow, growing steadily worse; one more gaudy night will be so much 
to the good—you can't imagine her myriad seductiveness. She uses a 
perfume that makes me drunk at first like ether; in an hour it has 
vanished, but the still more intoxicating subtle scent of her body has 
taken its place, and her bodily beauty and the ineffable charm of her 
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withholding and her giving drives me crazy—^never before have I 
experienced such pleasure, or given it. As soon as my state of depression 
and misery begins to lighten, I want her. My thoughts turn to her, my 
mind, my body ache for her. Of course I make all sorts of good resolu¬ 
tions: I will be moderate and restrain myself; but when she is there I 
feel in me the strength of ten and the desire of conquest, the mad longing 
to reach an intenser thrill than ever before overpowers me, and her 
intense response carries me away and—once more I fall into the depths.** 

He was assuredly a great lover, one of the most gifted of whom we 
have any record, and though in talk with men he usually dwelt most on 
the physical side of the passion, his letters to his mistress show that he 
was devoted to her spiritually as well, and that she was his heart’s mate 
and complement. There is no greater love story in all literature; it ranks 
with Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatray and some of Maupassant’s 
phrases are as intense as the best of Shakespeare. Surely it deserves to be 
recorded and given its due importance. 

Now who was she, this incomparable mistress? A Jewess, well-off, 
ten years or so younger than Maupassant and married to a man who 
would not have forgiven her unfaith, had he even suspected it. The 
lovers had to meet at long intervals, and by stealth. Ten years after 
Maupassant’s death she wrote of him and their love in La Grande Revue^ 
and it is plain, I think, from those pages that if Maupassant had told her 
the effect of their love-making on his health, she would not only have 
refused to be a party to injuring him, but would have sought to help him 
to self-control. 

Her affection for him seems both deep and high; she delights to 
record all his good qualities; his love and admiration of his mother; his 
kindness even to shameless beggars; his interest in other men and women, 
particularly in all curious, uncommon types; his constant desire to be 
fair and honest. Of course she dwells on his love for her and gives one 
extract from his letters to her twice; here it is in French—a superb 
expression of love’s humility, and that sacred adoration of love that will 
yet redeem this sordid existence of ours: 

''Comme je vous aimais! Et comme faurais voulu tn agenouiller tout h 
coup devant vous, m'agenouiller Id, dans la poussiere, stir le hard du trottoir, 
et baiser vos belles mains, vos petits pieds, le bas de votre robe, les baiser en 
pleurant.*' 

This Madame X has more in her than facile appreciation. Maupassant 
confesses once that he is a '‘romance-writer even in liis embracing”. 
She adds finely: “I would rather say that he remained a lover even in 
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his romances. . . . And what a wonderful lover he was/’ she goes on; 
“every meeting was a new birth of love, thanks to his genius. Through 
him I have lived such wonderful, enchanting hours that I shudder to 
think what life would have meant, had I not met and loved him. His 
letters, and they were many, came at odd moments, most of them were 
dated at night; often I had only just left him when a letter from him 
would come, so ardent, so passionate, so tender, that I could hardly 
refrain from hastening back to him.” 

In 1890 she recognizes a profound change in him. “He is living,” she 
says, “in a state of spiritual exaltation that brings with it hallucinations.” 
In August he writes from Nice telling her that he needs her: “I am 
troubled by such strange ideas, oppressed by such mysterious anguish, 
shaken by such confused sensations that I feel like crying ‘Help’ 
help!’... 

“The confused echoes of days I have lived torture me now and again, 
or excite me to a sort of madness.” And then he talks of the wild regrets 
he feels “for the days that are no more” {des regrets pour un temps qui fut 
et qui nc sera plus jamais, jamais). “I have the feeling,” he goes on, “that 
my end is near and wholly unexpected. Come to me!” 

It was this appeal, this cry of supreme distress that brought about her 
final fatal visit. 

Again and again she notes the constant preoccupation of his thought 
with the idea of death even at a time when she was filled with a sense of 
his abounding health and vigour; towards the end she declares that “his 
reason never seemed shaken; his sensations had altered, it is true, but not 
his judgment!” 

She is always an advocate of the angel, always sees the best in her 
lover, and when all is over, and long past, farther off than far away, her 
words still ring pathetically sincere—the heart’s cry for the golden days, 
“the days that are no more” ! 

“Only two years before, how full of life he was, and how strong, 
and I was young and in love with him. Oh, the sad, painful years I have 
lived since.” 

Three or four years before the end Maupassant knew that the path 
of sense-indulgence for him led directly to madness and untimely death. 

He could trace the progress of his malady in body and in mind from 
Le Horla in the beginning, to Qui Sait? with its unholy terror, the last 
story he ever wrote. Even in his creative work he was warned after 
every excess and in fifty different ways. First an orgy brought fits of 
partial blindness, then acute neuralgic pains and periods of sleeplessness, 
while his writing showed terrifying fears, and all this disease had to be 
cured by rest and dieting, baths and frictions and above all by constant 
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change of scene. Then came desperate, long-continued depression, 
broken by occasional exaltations and excitements; later still, periods of 
hallucination during which his mind wandered and which he recalled 
afterwards with humiliation and shame, and always, always the in¬ 
describable mental agony he spoke of as Undicible malaise : finally he lost 
control of his limbs, saw phantoms on the highway, and was terrified 
by visions that gave him the certainty of madness which could only be 
faced by the fixed resolve to put an end to himself, if the punishment 
became more than he could bear. 

I once said that it took sheer good fortune for a miracle of genius 
such as Shakespeare to grow to full height and give the best in him; had 
it not been for Lord Southampton’s gift of a thousand pounds we should 
never have seen Hamlet or Lear or Macbeth or The Tempest. It requires a 
miracle of genius and extraordinary bodily strength to boot in a French¬ 
man to reach healthful old age as Hugo did, and at seventy write on the 
art and joy of being a grandfather. But Maupassant, like Shakespeare, 
was first and last a lover, and that is the heaviest of all handicaps. 

His valet, Francois, has told us more of the truth about the last stage 
than any other observer. He noticed at once that Maupassant’s inamorata 
was extremely pretty and beautifully dressed. *'C*est une bourgeoise du 
plus grand chic; elle a tout a fait le genre de ces grandes dames qui ont iti 
ilevies soit aux Oiseaux, soit au Saerd-Coeur. Elle en a garde les bonnes 
et rigides manieres,'* 

On the 20th September, 1891, at about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
he heard the bell and at the door found the woman “who had already 
done my master so much harm. She passed me, as she always did, without 
speaking, with impassive marble face”. 

After the catastrophe he regrets he did not tell her what she was 
doing, and slam the door in her face. He did not know that in August 
Maupassant had written to her begging her to come—a piteous last 
appeal which I have already quoted. 

“In the evening Maupassant seemed broken [accabU) and did not 
speak of the visit. In spite of the constant care he had not recovered a 
month later. Early in November they went from Paris to Cannes to the 
Chalet de I’lsfere.” 

Maupassant was still suffering from tortured nerves. On the 5th of 
December he wrote to his lawyer: “I am so ill that I fear I shall not live 
more than a few days.” 

Every two or three days he went across to Nice to lunch with liis 
mother at the villa Les Ravenelles, and Fran9ois went with him to 
prepare his meal, for he knew exactly how to cook so that his master 
would get the most nourishment with the least chance of indigestion. 
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On the 24th December he paid, his mother a long visit, and promised 
to spend Christmas Day with her; he was getting better slowly and 
wanted above all things to get to work once more and finish a sketch he 
had begun of Turg^niev. He begged his mother to read all Turg^niev’s 
novels, and send him a page or two on each; she promised she would. 

But on Christmas Day he put her off: two ladies, two sisters, one 
married, the other unmarried, had come to see him and he went with 
them and spent the day on the island of Ste. Marguerite in the Bay of 
Camies. We all know who the married one was. Frain^ois does not tell 
us anything of this change of plan, but he records that in the afternoon 
of the 26th, Maupassant went out for a walk towards Grasse and returned 
ten minutes later. Francois was dressing, but Maupassant called him 
loudly, imperiously, to tell him that he “had met on the road a Shade, 
a Phantom !” “He was evidently,’' continues Francois, “the victim of an 
hallucination and was afraid, though he would not confess it.” 

“On the 27th at breakfast he coughed a little, and in all seriousness 
declared that he had swallowed a morsel of sole and it had gone into his 
lungs and he might die of it.” 

This day he wrote again to his lawyer that he was going from bad 
to worse, and believed that he would be dead within a couple of days. 
As he went out for a sail on his yacht in the afternoon the sailor, Raymond, 
remarked that he could not lift his leg properly to get on board; now he 
put it too high, and again too low. Francois remarks that be had already 
noticed this same symptom of paralytic weakness. 

On the ist of January Maupassant could not shave himself, told 
Francois that there was a sort of mist before his eyes, but at breakfast he 
ate two eggs and drank some tea, and feeling better, set off for Nice, as 
otherwise, “my mother will think I’m very ill”. Francois went with him. 

Curiously enough the reports of this last day’s happenings differ 
widely. His mother says that they talked the whole afternoon and that 
she remarked nothing abnormal in him except a sort of exaltation or 
subdued excitement. In the middle of dinner alone together he talked 
wildly {divaguait). “In spite of my entreaties, my tears, instead of sleeping 
there at Lcs Ravcnelles he would go back to Cannes. I begged him to 
stay,” she says, “went on my knees to him in spite of the weakness of 
my old bones; he would follow his own plan {il suivait sa vision obstinie), 
I saw him disappear in the night, excited, mad, wandering in mind, 
going I did not know where, my poor child. {Et je vis s*enfonccr dans la 
nuit . . . exalte, fou, divaguant, allant je ne sais ou, mon pauvre enfant.)"* 

Most of this is inexact, a fiction of memory, not fact. Fran9ois gives 
us the truth more nearly. He tells us that he prepared Maupassant’s 
dejeuner, and that there were present besides his mother, his brother’s 
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wife and his niece, and his aunt (Madame dc Hamois) whom Guy loved 
greatly. At four o’clock the carriage came for them, and on the way to 
the station they bought a quantity of white grapes to continue his usual 
regimen. Francois tells how on reaching home Maupassant changed his 
clothes, put on a silk shirt to be more comfortable, dined on the wing 
of a cliicken, and a souffle of rice, with cream flavoured with vanilla, and 
drank a glass and a half of mineral water. 

A little later Maupassant complained of pains in the back. Francois 
cured him with *v€ntouses\ gave him a cup of camomile and Maupassant 
went to bed at 11.30: Francois seated himself in an arm-chair in the next 
room and waited till his master should fall asleep. At 12.30 Francois 
went to his bedroom, but left the door open. A moment after the 
garden-bell rang—it was a telegram; but he found Maupassant sleeping 
with his mouth half open and went back to bed without waking him. 
He continues: “It was about 2.15 when I heard a noise, I hurried into 
the little room at the head of the stairs, and found Maupassant standing 
with his throat cut. “See what I’ve done, Francois,” he said, “I’ve cut 
my throat, it’s a pure case of madness!” 

Fran(;ois called Raymond, the strong sailor, to help him; then sent 
for the doctor and helped to put the poor madman in a strait waistcoat. 

In the morning they found the wire was from the Jewess, “the 
Vampire’’ as Francois calls her bitterly, while he wonders whether her 
evil influence by means of the telegram Maupassant never saw could 
have helped to bring about the supreme catastrophe. 

Every one knows that the great writer got rapidly worse, was taken 
to Paris to the asylum of Dr. Blanche, became more and more a mere 
animal, till death took him a year and a half later on the 3rd of July, 

1893. 

Maupassant’s life-story and tragic end are full of lessons for all artists. 
What I find in it is the moral I am continually emphasizing, that every 
power given to us is almost of necessity a handicap and a danger. 

It was said of Byron, and is surely no less true of Maupassant, that he 
“awoke one morning to find himself famous’’. The publication of 
Boule de Suif put Maupassant in one day among the great masters of the 
short story. He was praised on all sides as an impeccable artist; it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that he afterwards neglected self-criticism 
and hardly ever bettered the workmanship he had shown in that early 
story. He wrote over two hundred short stories in the next ten years; 
but perhaps no single tale shows finer artistry. 

But how dare I judge him? How inept all criticism appears when I 
think of his personal charm; the gladness in his eyes when we met, the 
clasp of his hand; his winged words in the evenings spent side by side, 
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the unforgettable glint when a new thought was struck out; the thousand 
delights of his alert, clear intelligence. 

I re-read his last volume: it begins with a masterpiece, VInutile Beaut^; 
at the end, Un Cas de Divorce and Qui and now Un Cas de Divorce 
seems more characteristic to me and more terrible than Qui Sait’?, with 
deeper words, words wrung from the soul of a great lover—the man’s 
adoration of the beauty of flowers, his passionate love of the orchid with 
its exquisite roseate flanks and ivory pistils giving forth an intoxicating 
perfume stronger far and sweeter than the scent of any woman’s body. 
And he watches the flower fade, wither and die, losing all loveliness; 
and instead of the seductive perfume, the vile odour of decay. 


CHAPTER XXVIII : ROBERT BROWNING, ACTRESS 
AND PRINCE 

EARLY IN DECEMBER 1889 SMITH ELDER, THE PUBLISHERS, SENT ME A COPY 
of Asolartdo: Fancies and Facts, by Robert Browning; I spent the night 
reading it, good stuff, but not a first-rate thing in the booklet. By the 
bye, where did he get the title? From Asolo, the little place in the hills 
looking down on Venice and mentioned in Sordello, or from asolarc, to 
wander about ? A few days later the news reached us that Browning had 
died in Venice, aged seventy-seven. For half a dozen years I had had 
the greatest love and admiration for glorious Robert Browning; indeed, 
until I met him at Lady Shrewsbury’s at lunch he was, after Carlyle, my 
hero. I had found a certain likeness between us; his best Work was a 
thinker’s and not a singer’s; his poetic endowment was not extraordinary, 
when a youth he had worked through an English dictionary, and I had 
done the same thing without knowing that he had set the example forty 
years before. My friend Vcrschoyle had given me a Johnson’s Dictionary 
in two huge leather-bound volumes, and I had gone through them in a 
little over a year, putting down in red ink at the bottom of each page all 
the words that were unfamiliar to me. When this labour was finished, I 
went again through the words in red ink, marking any I had forgotten 
in blue pencil. Finally, I went through these once more; yet there were 
still thirty words or so that had not stuck in my memory, but that I did 
not mind. The mere fact that I had felt the same need as Browning 
intensified my sympathy for him. 

'‘Glorious Robert Browning” I always called him to myself; but 
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when we met I was disillusioned. I did my best to win him, time and 
again, and at length, at Lady Jeune’s lunch, when he showed his disdain 
for Lowell who was feted and honoured, I thought I had won him. 
When he saw that I, too, felt nothing but contempt for Lowell’s poetry 
he thawed to me and we walked across Hyde Park together, and he took 
tea at my house. I made up a dinner party soon after with Frederic 
Harrison, who was an old friend of his, and Lord and Lady Folkestone, 
and after the dinner, having primed Lord Folkestone to ask me, I told 
the company what Browning had meant to me; evidently he was 
pleased. Harrison afterwards said my praise was too enthusiastic— “over¬ 
pitched” he called it; but that is a good fault. After this, Browning 
treated me with some cordiality; he came to my house twice or three 
times, but he would not drink, was indeed of an astonishing sobriety; he 
told me that health came through self-denial, yet he was a little too stout 
for my ideal of perfect health. He was not as wise in physical things as 
he thought himself, but he was kindly till I “presumed”, as I suppose he 
would have called it. I tried one day to find out from him where he got 
the passion of James Lee's Wife. The intense desire in it excited my 
curiosity. I wanted to know whether he had learned the whole gamut of 
passion from one woman, his wife. At once he drew into himself like a 
hurt snail and tried to be indignant. I told him Shakespeare was infinitely 
franker. I undertook to prove to him that Shakespeare had told a good 
deal even about his own sensual experiences; I cited the sonnet on lust: 

‘Enjoyed no sooner but despised straight; 

Past reason hunted, and no sooner had, 

Past reason hated, as a swallow’d bait. 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad.’ 

“The man who could write that at thirty-five must have been very 
weak,” I began: “it is a confession of weakness; the ordinary healthy man 

doesn’t hate lust after enjoyment; on the contrary-” But Browning 

would not discuss, or even consider it. “There arc things that should not 
be told,” he persisted, “things that the public has no right to know,” 
whereas I was sure that all men could learn even from the weaknesses of 
a great man. 

When I heard that Browning was to be buried in the Abbey I was 
heart-glad, an everlasting rest in the great Temple of Silence and Recon¬ 
ciliation was surely due to him. I ^poke to Froude about this ceremony 
on the last day of the dying year, and he asked me to go with him. Of 
course I was only too glad to promise. 

It was a foggy, gloomy morning, bleak too; in the Abbey itself 
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Froude introduced me to Lecky. I was glad that I had read his Rationalism 
with great interest, for he became friendly when I told him what his 
phrase for prostitutes—“the sisterhood of sorrow”—had meant to me. 
“One of the great phrases of our literature^', I called it; but I could not 
help wondering whether with a little loving-kindness the oldest profession 
could not be made “a sisterhood of joy”. But neither he nor Froude 
would consider it; they called it “a poor French invention”. 

While we were talking, the great bell began to toll and the deep 
tones brought a solemn silence. The whispering was at once hushed. 

As I looked about me I was astonished by the number of well-known 
faces even I, with my short sight, could distinguish; Meredith and 
Wolseley and, strange to say, Whistler, and Irving and Frederic Harrison, 
Bret Harte, too, and du Maurier. The whole space was crowded, and 
the faces gleamed oddly in the grey mist shot through by the gold of a 
few candles and lamps. Suddenly the organ rang out in Purcell's burial 
mass and the bier preceded by choir and clergy with Browning's son as 
chief mourner was borne to the chancel steps. The papers next day gave 
a long list of those who followed the coffin; but I could only recognize 
the fine head of Sir Frederick Leighton. 

The choristers sang a hymn; the young voices brought tears to my 
eyes and I was not the only one so affected; Huxley's handkerchief was 
before his eyes as the music ceased. 

The coffin was lowered to its place by Chaucer’s tomb; the Dean 
said the Benediction and the great organ boomed out the Dead March 
from Saul. Slowly we all began to move, and when I stood by the grave, 
great spirits seemed to people the place: Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
Spenser and Ben Jonson were there, and the great Doctor with his stout 
figure and reverend soul, and the spirit of Robert Browning met them, 
and words of his seemed to stir the sentient air: 

‘O lyric love, half angel and half bird. 

And all a wonder and a wild desire-' 

Out of the throng in the great church into the foggy grey gloom. 
Even Froude is affected: I hear him whispering: “Soon, soon—He giveth 
his Beloved sleep,” and then aloud, “What a great ceremony!” he went 
on, “and what a great man.” I bowed my head. 

For a good many years about this time I spent the worst of the winter 
months in Monte Carlo, and at first used to play a good deal, though I 
never played to excess or did myself any serious harm. 

One evening at Monte Carlo I became aware that the Prince of Wales 
was standing just behind me. Almost at the same moment Sir Algernon 
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Borthwick, whom I knew fairly well, touched my shoulder and bending 
down told me in a low voice that the Prince wished me to be presented 
to him. Of course I got up and turned round at once, and the Prince 
shaking my hand said, with a strong German accent: “iVe heard a great 
deal about you from my uncle, the Duke of Cambridge: he calls you 
the best story-teller he has ever met; I hope I may hear you tell some 
stories one of these days; but now I see you are playing with great luck 
and I wish you’d put these on for me,” and he handed me a bundle of 
banknotes. There had been a run of red and I had backed it, so I placed 
tlie Prince’s pile beside mine and won a couple of times, when I took off 
a couple of maximums for each of us. I was well inspired, for black won 
the next coup and the Prince was as delighted as a child. 

I noticed that both Lord Hartington and Randolph Churchill were 
waiting for a chance of speech with the Prince. I told him this, and as a 
sudden thought came into my head I blurted it out: “Jeanne Granier, 
the great French actress is here, Sir, and she’s one of the wittiest women 
in Paris and a great story-teller. If you would do me the honour to sup 
with me to-night at the Grand Hotel, I will invite Granier and we will 
try to amuse you.” 

“I would love it,” he said at once, “but the d—d journalists might 
talk: get Lord Randolph Churchill to come, too, and it’ll all be put to his 
account—more talk about him than me—see?” 

“All right. Sir,” I said. “Shall we say ten o’clock?” 

“Certainly !” he replied, “at ten I’ll be with you.” 

On my way to find Jeanne Granier I saw Randolph, and he consented 
to come, tliough with some unwillingness. “If you don’t wish to come,” I 
said, “I can get Lord Hartington, but the worst of it is, he knows no 
French, while your French is very good.” “That settles it,” he said 
whimsically, “I’ll call it a command and come.” 

I soon found Granier, and took her to dinner. She was the best type 
of Frenchwoman and I think we liked each other sincerely. We had an 
excellent meal and a little before ten made our way to the Grand Hotel. 
At the very door of the hotel we came across the Prince. It was a wonder¬ 
ful night: the heavens like one deep sapphire set off by the radiance of a 
full moon. Scarcely had I presented Mile Granier to the Prince, and he 
had said how delighted he was to know personally such a queen of the 
stage, when she struck an attitude and pointing to the moon, cried: 
**QueHe est belle et pale, cette lune 4 ay And then in a man’s voice she 
rejoined: "'Pour belle je nen sals rien; pour pale, elle doit bien litre, elle a 
passe tant de nuits dehors T The Prince laughed, deUghted with the witty 
innuendo and indeed I was surprised by it till some years afterwards I 
found that the witty word was from Henri Becque, the dramatist, who 
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passed almost unnoticed and unknown through life, in spite of possessing 
a great talent. 

When we got upstairs to my rooms Randolph soon put in an 
appearance, but he did not add much to tKe gaiety of the evening. All 
the burden was carried by Jeanne Granicr, who immediately after a little 
supper began telling us stories of her early life on the stage with incom¬ 
parable verve and liiimour. She had been on the boards as a child, and 
from ten years of age on had hardly known an evening without being 
annoyed by the desire of some old man, “What did they do?*' asked the 
Prince. “This manager kissed me, Sir,’^ she said, “that director pinched 
me as I passed; the other told me I was pretty and tempting: all of tlicm 
without exception persecuted me, yet I liked it all, I must confess, and 
the bolder they were, the more I liked them We could not but laugh ! 

The Prince was rejuvenated, and towards the end Randolph, too, 
began to take an interest in Granier’s stories, and really they were 
excellent and formed a complete intimate picture and chronicle, so to 
say, of the French stage. The name of Sarah Bernhardt having come up 
she recited a witty little verse as an epitaph of the great Cabotine: 

'Artiste aiorie mix deux poles 
Ci-<^tt Sarah, qui remplissait 
Mieux ses roles 
Que son corset. 

Of course we all talked of Sarah for some time, and then went off 
upon Coquelin, whom I always thought the best actor I had ever seen 
on any stage. To my amazement Randolph agreed with me; he had 
seen him in Le Bourgeois Gentilhowme and, like myself, thought him 
inimitable. 

Curiously enough Granier knew a witty epitaph on him, and gave it 
with astounding hrio and a shade of malice. 

'Ci-gdt sous le marhre et le lierre 
Le petit-Jils, le digne hdritier de Moliere: 

Seulement trop modeste, au lieu de Poquelin, 

II s'est appele Coquelin.' 

I do not know why we all laughed so consumedly, or why the hours 
fled so delightfully, but when we separated it was nearly three o’clock, 
and the Prince thanked me for one of the most charming evenings he 
had ever spent: he praised Granier, too, to excess and sent her away 
happy, and even Randolph said that it was a great and memorable night. 
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Before leaving he confessed to me that his inexplicable depression came 
from losses at the tables. must stop gambling,*’ he said, '1 have no 
luck.” His luck was out for ever, as I shall tell in the next chapter. 

It seems to me that it was about this time that the great brewing firm 
of Guinness turned its business into a limited liability company. The 
company was brought out by the house of Baring, and no one ever saw 
such a success in company promoting in the City of London. All day 
long hundreds of people besieged the banking offices and when the doors 
were shut, some daring spirits put stones in their cheques and threw them 
through the windows, determined to get their applications accepted. 
The shares went immediately to a large premium, and every one was 
congratulating Lord Revelstoke as the head of the great bank. I saw him 
one afternoon, and he admitted to me that Baring’s had made over a 
million pounds sterling on the one transaction and in the one day—a 
stroke unparalleled save by some performances of Hooley some years 
later. 

A day or two afterwards I met Lord Rothschild at dinner at Sir 
Charles Dilke’s, and I was very curious to find out whether the man’s 
ability in any way matched his great position. I told the story of tlie 
Guinness promotion as Lord Revelstoke had told it to me, and Lord 
Rothschild listened with seeming interest. When I had finished he said, 
‘‘The Guinness promotion was offered to us first but we refused it!” 
‘‘That must cause you some regret,” I said, ‘‘seeing that it was such a 
success: even Rothschild’s must think a million worth putting in their 
pockets.” 

“I don’t look at it quite in that way,” retorted Lord Rothschild. “I 
go to the House every morning and when I say ‘No’ to every scheme 
and enterprise submitted to me, I return home at night carefree and 
contented. But when I agree to any proposal, I am immediately filled 
with anxiety. To say ‘Yes’ is like putting your finger in a machine—the 
whirring wheels may drag your whole body in after the finger.” 

‘‘Good gracious,” I cried, “I never thought of looking at it from that 
point of view.” The great financier seemed to me extra cautious rather 
than clever, but he had clever people about him, strange to say, and 
notably Carl Meyer, whom I shall tell about later. 

Talking of Lord Rothschild with Dilke later, I found that he agreed 
with me in my estimate of liim. ‘‘When you get to the top of life’s 
pyramid,” he said, “caution becomes a virtue, and you have no idea 
how broad the foundation is laid. The Baron one day took me over the 
great banking-house and showed me in the strong-room a million 
sterling, in sovereigns, that had been put there by his grandfather with 
the injunction that his father should never touch it except in case of 
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great emergency. *‘Wouldn’t a draft on the Bank of England,” said the 
son, “be just as good and bring us in thirty thousand a year interest?” 
“No,” said the grandfather, “there are moments when you need gold, if 
it were for nothing but to give you the sense of security.” 


CHAPTER XXIX : LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 

A GREAT DEAL HAS BEEN WRITTEN ABOUT LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL BY 

those like Sir Henry Lucy, who met every one and knew no one. And 
Randolph Churchill was not easy to know. The mere outward facts 
about him and his career have been set forth by his son in two stout 
volumes, an admirable official Victorian biography distinguished by the 
remarkable fairness used to explain every incident in his political career, 
a politician writing of a politician; but of the man himself, his powers, 
his failings and his quiddities, hardly a soul-revealing word. Yet Winston 
might, nay, probably would, have written a real life had not Randolph 
been his father, and had he not had his own political career to consider. 
However, it must be confessed that the sympathy between father and 
son was very slight. Winston told me once that time and again when he 
tried to talk seriously on politics or indeed on anything else, his father 
snubbed him pitilessly. “He wouldn’t listen to me or consider anything 
I said. There was no companionsliip with him possible to me, and I tried 
so hard and so often. He was so self-centred, no one else existed for him. 
My mother was everything to me,” 

For years and years, indeed from his entrance into the House till 1886, 
it was Randolph’s courage that commended him to the House of 
Commons. It may have been mainly aristocratic morgue, but Englishmen 
liked it none the less on that account. 

It is usual for the extremists in a Reform Party to criticize their more 
conventional leaders, but this procedure is very unusual among Conserva¬ 
tives. From the beginning Lord Randolph showed this audacity, with a 
contempt, too, for titular authority, that would have been marked even 
in a Radical. In 1878 he attacked a minister, ponderous Sclater-Booth, in 
a way that rejoiced the House. 

“I don’t object,” he said, “to the Head of the Local Government 
Board dealing with such grave questions as the salaries of Inspectors of 
Nuisances. But I have the strongest possible objection to his coming down 
here with all the appearance of a great law-giver, to repair according to 
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his small ideas and in his little way, breaches in the British Constitution/" 
And then the witty sneer that set the House roaring; “Strange,"" he went 
on as if speaking to himself, “strange, how often we find mediocrity 
dowered with a double-barrelled name!” 

A little later Randolph spoke on Irish education in the most Liberal 
and pro-Irish spirit. Thanks to the years he had passed in Dublin when 
his father was Viceroy, he knew Ireland and Irish matters better than 
almost any English politician, and so established his reputation for brains 
as well as audacity. The House always filled to hear him even more than 
any minister; in spite of the fact that he was still a bad speaker, now too 
loud, now too low, always dependent on his notes and frequently at a 
standstill confused by their volume, he was the greatest attraction in the 
Chamber, and in the beginning of the Parliament of 1880, the Bradlaugh 
incident gave him his first real opportunity. He changed his seat to the 
corner-scat below the gangway and at once made himself the head of the 
new group composed of Drummond Wolff, Gorst and Arthur Balfour, 
which he himself christened the Fourth Party, as Winston relates. For 
the next seven years Randolph Churchill was incontestably the most 
sensational figure in the House of Commons, and long before the defeat 
of Gladstone’s government he was recognized as the ablest Conservative 
in the Chamber. 

Naturally he became Leader of the House and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Conservative Ministry of Lord Salisbury, and here 
another trait showed itself, his gratitude: Randolph took care that all his 
supporters should be rewarded. Wolff was made a Privy Councillor, and 
Gorst an Under-Secretary of State: honour to the Jew and a salary to the 
needy. 

Another story here that should have found a place before his triumph. 
He dined with me one night, if I remember rightly, at the short-lived 
Amphitryon Club and afterwards he took me with him to a meeting at 
Paddington where he was “billed” to speak. The dinner had been 
excellent and the Perrier-Jouet of 1875 was, I think, about the best 
champagne I ever drank: we had a magnum and for the first and last 
time in my knowledge of him, Randolph showed himself a little excited, 
or perhaps I should say, reckless. At any rate I had never heard him speak 
so well: in his own constituency, with none but friends and admirers 
about him, he spoke without notes. Usually he 'wrote out his speeches 
and learned them by heart and even then depended on notes for the 
sequence of subjects and special phrases. This night he talked extem¬ 
poraneously and to my astonishment adapted without knowing it a 
thought in the second part of Goethe’s Faust to the condition of English 
politics at that moment. He began by predicting that a general election 
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was at hand and “which party will win in it, is the question of questions. 
The Liberals and Mr. Gladstone are very confident; tliey know that the 
working classes hold the balance of power and the Liberal bourgeoisie 
think that they are nearer the workmen than die aristocratic Conserva¬ 
tives can possibly be. But my feeling is that this Earl or that Marquis is 
much more in sympathy with the working-man than the greedy Non¬ 
conformist butcher or baker or candlestick-maker. “ 

Naturally I led the cheering which, however, was curiously feeble 
and soon died away into half-hearted laughter and much shamefaced 
grinning. In the pause that followed I looked over the side of the platform 
to die reporters* table: every one had dropped his pen or pencil and was 
waiting for the rest of the speech. Randolph spoke for some time longer 
and, I thought, with effort, as if to efface the impression of his great and 
true words. 

When we were driving away, he asked me whether he had said any¬ 
thing very dreadful; I sought to reassure him: “The best thing I ever 
heard or ever expect to hear on an English platform,’* I said, and I told 
him wliat he had said. At once he took fright; “It’s all that champagne,” 
he cried, “but we must see that the phrase doesn’t get into The Timesy 
I assured him that the reporters hadn’t taken down the phrase; he 
laughed, but insisted on making assurance doubly sure so we drove first 
to The Times office and, as good luck would have it, I found Arthur 
Walter there who, after hearing everything, sent to the composing-room 
for a “pull” of the report and to my amusement the great phrase had 
been carefully omitted. Next morning I went through all the newspapers: 
not a single one had thought the truth worth recording. 

He knew more about Ireland, as I have said, than any English member 
or minister I had come across and when over the Home Rule Bill of 
Gladstone he started the slogan: “Ulster will fight and Ulster will be 
right”, I was paralysed with horror, for I understood the demoniac 
cleverness of the vile appeal and realized some of the evil consequences. I 
could not but remonstrate with him. “You are fighting for to-day,” I 
said, “but to-morrow, with or without Gladstone, Irish Home Rule will 
come into being and you’ll look like Mrs. Partington.” 

“Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” was his cynical answer. He 
was always the fighting politician, out to win personal victories, careless 
of the evil seed he flung broadcast with absolutely no vision of an ideal 
future. I was forced to see that my hopes of him were ill-founded. 

We were both at Wadhurst once, the Muriettas’ place in Sussex, 
where Mme de Sainturce dispensed a most gracious hospitality; Sir 
William Gordon Gumming, I remember, was one of the party, the Sir 
William who at that time was supposed to be a bosom friend of Prince 
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Edward and gave himself considerable airs because of the royal support. 
The second day Randolph asked me to come with him to a private room 
for a talk; he knew that I knew Parnell and Mrs. 0 *Shea and he wanted 
to find out whether it was true that Parnell disguised himself to visit 
Kitty, and whether that was the explanation of his astonishing changes 
in appearance. Sometimes Parnell would appear in the House of Commons 
with a full beard; a week later it was shaved off; now he wore his hair 
down on his shoulders, next week it was cropped close, and again the 
top of his head was clean-shaven as if he had been playing priest. 

“What did it all mean?’’ Randolph wanted to know. I told him the 
truth as I saw it, that Parnell was one of the strangest human beings I 
had ever met. He was continually visiting Mrs. O’Shea in disguise, 
whether to escape notice or merely because he was superstitious I could 
never quite determine; 13 terrified him; he counted the paving-stones 
and if 9 brought him with his right foot to the threshold, he walked in 
happily; I have known him walk round for half an hour till a lucky 
number freed him from fear. To my astonishment Randolph nodded 
his head. “I can understand that.” I could only stare at him in blank 
wonder. 

While we were talking the door opened and Lady Randolph appeared. 
Naturally I got up as she called out “Randolph!”, but he sat still. In 
spite of his ominous silence she came across to him. “Randolph, I want 
to talk to you!” “Don’t you see,” he. retorted, “that I’ve come here to 
be undisturbed?” “But I want you,” she repeated tactlessly. He sprang 
to his feet. “Can’t I have a moment’s peace anywhere?” he barked. “Get 
out and leave me alone !” At once she turned and walked quietly out of 
the room. 

“You ought not to have done that, for my sake,” I said. 

“Why not?” he cried: “what has it to do with you?” 

“Your wife will always hate me,” I replied, “for having been the 
witness of her humiliation; you she may forgive; me, never!” He 
laughed like a school-boy.“ Those are the astonishing things in you,” he 
said; “you have an uncanny flair for character and life; but never mind. 
I’ll say you were angry with me for my rudeness and that will make it 
all right 1 ” “Say nothing,” I retorted, “let us hope that she may forget 
the incident, though that’s not likely.” Ever afterwards Lady Randolph 
missed no opportunity of showing me that she disliked me cordially. I 
remember some years later how she got into the express train for the 
South in Paris and coolly annexed an old man’s seat. I spent ten minutes 
explaining who she was and pacifying the old Frenchman, but she 
scarcely took the trouble to thank me. 

When Lord Randolph became Leader of the House of Commons 
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and Chancellor of the Exchequer, his real greatness came to view at once. 
The most irresponsible and daring of critics, the type of Opposition 
Leader whose metier and raison d'itre was constant attack, frivolous or 
weighty, took on in one day a new character, a strange unexpected 
dignity. The metempsychosis astonished every one; he was not only 
fair-minded but kind; he would listen to and answer the bore or the fool 
with dignified courtesy. For the first and only time in the history of the 
House of Commons, he used his Cabinet Ministers and Party Leaders as 
pawns in a game and treated every debate as a new campaign. 

Formerly Ministers used to give their names to the Whips and rise to 
speak when they chose, without reference to the result as they do to-day; 
Randolph Churchill altered all that: in the middle of the debate he 
thought nothing of asking a Cabinet Minister to speak later, or not to 
speak at all that night, according to the speeches of the opponents. And 
it was soon clear that Randolph was a most consummate tactician, using 
all his lieutenants with uncanny understanding. For instance, there was 
among the Conservatives a large and voluble Jew named Baron de 
Worms^ who delighted in spouting shop-soiled commonplaces. At one 
moment in a debate Randolph sent Baron de Worms a flattering note, 
telling him he reckoned on him to reply to the Liberal who was then 
speaking. De Worms nodded, smiling happily, and when his turn came, 
took the floor with pompous fluency. At once Gladstone began to take 
notes. Shortly after, Randolph whispered to de Worms to stop; he had 
given himself away sufficiently and might easily go too far; but de Worms 
went on till Randolph pulled his coat-tail violently with a “Sit down, 
you fool 

Gladstone got up and made de Worms appear ridiculous. As soon as 
the great debater finished his speech, Randolph rose and deplored the 
fact that the most eloquent man of the day so often kept the debate on a 
low level because he loved to expose platitudes. And then he went on to 
develop new arguments and lift the whole controversy to a liigher level. 
When he sat down every one in the House admitted that Gladstone had 
been sharply countered and not only outgeneralled but put in a secondary 
place. Till I questioned Randolph afterwards I had no idea that he had 
planned the whole attack like a born captain, and used poor de Worms 
as a bait to “draw” Gladstone. 

In all the essential qualities of leadership he surprised every one capable 
of judging. Gladstone was reported to have said that Lord Randolph 
was the courtliest man he had ever met and the greatest Conservative 
since Pitt. In the six weeks after the adjournment, he won golden 
ojpinions from all sorts and conditions of men. The best judges, even 

^Afterwards the first and last Lord Pirbright. 
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men as clear-sighted as Hartington and Dilke, did not perceive all his 
quahties till later. After the Bradlaugh debate Hartington said that 
Randolph knew the House of Commons better than the House knew 
itself; but Dilke, I think, was the first to sec his unique qualities as a 
director of debate and captain of word-warfare. Time and again I quoted 
Bacon’s great words that might have been written expressly about him: 
“Great men, like the heavenly bodies, move violently to their places and 
calmly in their places.” 

But now and then a spice of the old Randolph delighted the House; 
a specious motion was made, hiding a cunning trap. Randolph rose: 
“Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird,” he began and 
the House howled its appreciation: “Randolph can’t be caught 
napping.” Every one in the House seemed lifted to a higher level 
through his ability. The exact contrary of this took place a few 
years later when Arthur Balfour became Leader of the House; he 
persisted in treating Members as if they had all come from Connemara 
and he was still Irish Secretary, and the House resented his insolent 
impertinences. 

When the House met again Lord Randolph’s power had grown; he 
had deposed Gladstone, had won a greater position in the House than 
Gladstone himself. True, very soon there were rumours of disputes in 
the Cabinet: “They object to Randolph’s Budget”, we heard; the “they” 
being Lord George Hamilton for the Navy and W. H. Smith for the 
Army; but every one felt that “they” must give in; then a golden day 
when one heard that Lord George Hamilton had cut down his estimate; 
there would be peace. What would Randolph’s Budget be like? He told 
me on two or three occasions that he meant to bring in a democratic 
Budget; Gladstone’s cry of “Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform” seemed 
to have got into his blood. In vain I tried to persuade him that the times 
had changed, that the days of the old ten-pound householder who paid 
all the taxes, and therefore loved economy as the chief of virtues, had 
passed away for ever; “The majority of the present-day voters,” I 
asserted, “pay nothing, and Englishmen usually prefer freehandedness to 
economy.” He would not even consider it. One evening he told me that 
“Smith’s holding out and won’t reduce his estimates and he’s backed by 
Salisbury!—think of the pair,” he cried, “old tradesmen both! And 
both hate me. I’ll resign and sec what they’ll do in front of Gladstone.” 
“Don’t be mad,” I cried, “don’t resign, stick to the wheel.” Suddenly 
he told me at dinner that he was going down to Windsor, and when out 
of ignorance I saw nothing to wonder at in that invitation, he explained 
to me that in his elder brother’s divorce case ten years or so before he 
had taken up the cudgels for Blandford against the Queen, and had been 
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boycotted by the Court ever since. He was immensely pleased with the 
Queen’s invitation. 

When he returned from Windsor the news of his resignation had 
preceded him and created an extraordinary sensation: it was whispered 
with bated breath that he had used the Queen’s letter-paper to write his 
resignation to Lord Salisbury, as if Randolph could ever have thought 
that any one would imagine he would steal dignity from an invitation 
to Windsor. Lord George Hamilton went down in the train with him to 
Windsor and tells us that even then Randolph had made up his mind to 
resign. In gratitude for some earlier support from The Times Randolph 
had given that paper the first news and Buckle chastised him very court¬ 
eously in two whole colunuis. The same morning I got a line asking me 
to come to see him; I went up to Connaught Place with heavy heart 
about eleven o’clock. The rows of carriages about the house startled me 
and the house itself was crammed with Tory Members of Parliament. I 
caught Randolph between two rooms. “What d’ye think of it?” he cried 
joyously bubbling over, “more than two hundred and fifty Tory 
Members come to attest their allegiance to me. I’ve won; the ‘old gang’ 
will have to give in.” But he had reckoned without Salisbury’s obstinacy 
and dislike. 

Nothing happened for days and I got another note. Again I went to 
Connaught Place—empty now the rooms and deserted. Randolph came 
to me. “The rats desert the sinking ship,” he began gloomily, “Salisbury 
has cabled Hartington to return from the Continent and in a week he’ll 
arrive.” “Will Hartington help him?” I asked; “he has a great opinion 
of you, I know,” and I told him how Hartington had praised his leader¬ 
ship of the House to me and how convincing the praise was, because 
those who praised most highly were the best judges. At first Randolph 
seemed dejected; but in the course of talk he told me how he had won 
the Queen at dinner, and how she told liim she regarded him as a true 
statesman. “A great woman,” he added, “one of the wisest and best of 
women.” 

A few days later Hartington arrived; Randolph met him at the railway 
station and was profoundly impressed. “A noble man,” he said afterwards 
gravely, ‘‘he assured me that he regarded me as a born Conservative 
leader and would do nothing to embarrass me.” A couple of days later 
he told me in astonishment that Salisbury had offered to serve with or 
under Hartington and that Hartington had refused: “I must win now, 
that’s Salisbury’s last card.” But it wasn’t. A couple of days later I called 
upon him; he met me with the exclamation: “I’m dished: Goschen will 
be Chancellor; I had forgotten Goschen.” He went on to tell me that 
Mrs. Jeune had suggested it to him. “As soon as she mentioned the 
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name/* he said, “I felt struck through the heart. I knew it was all over/* 
And it was. “Old Morality”, W. H. Smith, undertook to lead the House, 
Goschen made himself responsible for the finances, and Randolph was 
out in the cold. 

I tried to persuade him that nothing was really lost. “The corner seat 
below the gangway/’ I cried, “and your most stinging criticism, and in 
six months ‘Old Morality* will be glad to get back to his book-stalls 

and-” He shook his head, to my utter wonder. “I can’t,” he said, 

“I am a Conservative; I can’t. Ah! if it were Gladstone in power I’d get 

to work at once; I can’t fight my own side-” But he had fought his 

own side on the Bradlaugh business six years before: why had he 
changed? “Why on earth, then, did you resign?” rose to my lips, but I 
said nothing. 

The tragedy was complete without comment. 

One more incident: for the fallen lion was to get more than one kick. 
Strange it was that from 1880 to his resignation in 1886 everything 
seemed to favour and help him. After his resignation everytliing went 
against him. Astonishingly good luck in a series and then astonishingly 
bad luck. Yet just at first everything seemed to go well; all through the 
session of 1887 there were rumours of reconciliation. People were so 
under the spell of Randolph’s consummate leadership and masterful 
personality that they felt sure he would break out in some new way; he 
must have something up his sleeve. Then came tidings of a pact with 
Chamberlain, and the mirage of a Centre party. As Leader of the House, 
“Old Morality” Smith, without an “h” to his name, was almost absurd. 
The rumour grew; then Bright died and Central Birmingham was 
vacant. At once I heard through Louis Jennings, Randolph’s best friend 
and also a good friend of mine, that Randolph, sick of Paddington and 
villadom, was going to stand for Bright’s old seat and make Tory 
democracy a reality. But Chamberlain would not hear of such a rival 
near his throne; he told Hicks-Beach that if Randolph stood for Central 
Birmingham, the unwritten compact between the Liberal Unionists and 
the Conservatives would be broken and he would consider himself free 
to act as he pleased. 

A year or so later came another blow. The Government announced 
its intention to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the accusa¬ 
tions of Parnell by The Times. Randolph, well-informed as always on 
Irish matters, saw the danger and out of sheer greatness of soul sent to 
W. H. Smith a protest, pointing out the peril; more than hinting, indeed, 
his opinion that Parnell would be whitewashed. His cold colleagues were 
too stupid to pay any attention to his warning. When the report came 
before the House early in 1890 Randolph drafted an amendment with 
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Jennings, blaming The Times, while ignoring the action of the Govern¬ 
ment. Jennings was to introduce the amendment, which Randolph 
promised to support in a speech. The House,was thronged: Jennings was 
in his place, waiting to be called on by the Speaker when Randolph got 
up and began attacking the Government in the bitterest words he could 
find. When he sat down he saw that Jennings was angry and wrote him 
several little notes; but Jemiings was seriously offended and would never 
speak to Randolph again. Tlic truth is, as his son has said, Randolph was 
too much of an aristocrat, too self-centred, too imperious and impatiently 
irritable to be a good friend. He quarrelled with almost every one, 
notably with Gorst and Matthews, who owed him much, with every one, 
indeed, except Hicks-Beach, Ernest Beckett, afterwards Lord Grimthorpe, 
his brother-in-law Lord Curzon, and Wolff whom he seldom saw. 

After the Chamberlain business I saw less of him, but I met him a 
little later in Monte Carlo and dined with him and had him to dinner 
more than once as I shall tell later. 

While he played lieutenant to Randolph I met Louis Jennings fre¬ 
quently and got to like him, and after the quarrel over the amendment I 
saw still more of him. He wanted me to take up The New York Herald 
in London and edit it. But I had good reason to distrust Gordon Bennett, 
and so nothing came of Jemiings's well-meant proposal. But it brought 
us close together, and in his anger over what he called Randolph’s 
treachery, we often discussed Randolph and his future. Jemiings was an 
excellent, kind fellow, with brains enough to appreciate Randolph’s 
brains and dowered besides with perfectly unselfish loyalty. 

A couple more stories and Randolph Churchill’s life is told so far as 
I am concerned. I have already said that I met him in Monte Carlo a 
good many times in almost successive years. At first he amused me by 
his childish belief that he could make money gambling at the tables. I 
told him that at Baden-Baden, Blanc, the proprietor, had only half the 
odds in his favour and yet had managed to make a great fortune. But he 
insisted that the power of varying the stake gave the punter an advantage. 

I was of use to him because I knew Monte Carlo for years, as well as it 
could be known—croupiers and directors and all; he was childishly self- 
confident and I found I was wasting my time trying to dissuade him 
from playing, so I showed him what they call “Labby’s system”, which 
is a very slow progression if you lose, and therefore less dangerous than 
most systems, which are usually modifications of the silly doubling game, 
which quickly kills or cures as your maximum stake is limited. 

After several meetings at Monte Carlo Randolph became more 
friendly to me and talked more frankly with me than he had ever done 
in the days of his success. 
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One evening in the Hotel de Paris we had a serious talk about politics 
and I found we were poles apart. I pointed out that just as village com¬ 
munities were superseded by nations, so nations now were in process of 
being superseded by world-empires; already two were being formed, 
Russia and the United States, which must dwarf all nations. The question 
for England was: would she bring about a union with the Colonies and 
become an English Confederation of States with an Imperial Senate 
drawn from all her colonies instead of that stupid House of Lords? To 
my astonishment he got angry: “I know the House of Lords,** he cried, 
“and thcrc*s a lot of good sense in it and good feeling, and I hate your 
Imperial Senate of jumped-up grocers from Ballarat and shopkeepers 
from Sydney !’* I found nothing to say: he still lived in feudal times. 

I then talked to him of socialism and the part it should play in a well- 
ordered community. Randolph would not have socialism at any price, 
did not really understand the first word of the modern problem: he would 
not even acknowledge that the prosperity of the working classes in 
France came from the partition of the land during the Revolution. “The 
comparative prosperity of the French peasants has its drawbacks,** he 
insisted. “Look at their narrow, sordid lives !** he cried: “I prefer England 
with its wider freedom and one class, at least, that gets all the best out of 
life and sets a great example.^ 

After that evening I took little interest in his possible return to power. 
His want of education maimed him, he could never be a Mazzini, let 
alone a Bismarck; as he ate and drank and spoke of the well-dressed 
women that came and went, I understood how “illiterate** had come to 
mean “lewd**. I noticed now, too, for the first time that he was terribly 
nervous; his hands twitched, he started and shook at every sudden sound. 
I could only hope that his trip to South Africa would bring him back to 
health and strength. 

Randolph came back from South Africa bearded like the pard, a 
grey-haired old man. Others have told how he tried to regain his place 
and influence in Parliament, and his ghastly failure. The House filled to 
hear him; he got up and after the first few words began to mumble and 
hesitate and repeat himself incoherently, while frequent emphatic gestures 
emphasized the grotesqueness of the exhibition. Balfour sat beside him 
with his head bent forward buried in his hands. 

I heard from Beit that Randolph had made money by following his 
advice and investing in the deep-levels; indeed it is known that when he 
died he left a great many thousands of pounds to his widow all derived 
from this source. Jemiings*s words recurred to me again and again: 
“Randolph’s doomed.** 

His brother died, and at once I announced that I was going to publish 
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in The Fortnightly Review an article on ‘‘The Art of Living’’ by the late 
Duke. I showed phrases of it to reporters and as every one knew the 
brains and frankness of the Duke it was e^sy to work up a tremendous 
sensation, for indeed the article was almost too outspoken to be published. 
My readers will remember that I got the article by publishing at the 
Duke’s request a paper written by Lady Colin Campbell, who was the 
Duke’s mistress at the time, and a very pretty mistress too. I only con¬ 
sented to publish her outpouring on condition that the Duke would 
write me a perfectly frank paper giving his real views of life and living. 
He certainly did what I asked: in the paper he declared that women were 
the only things in life worth winning: good dinner and the good 

talk of able men is interesting, but without women and the pleasure they 
give, life would be stale, flat and unprofitable, a tale told by an idiot, 
full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 

Some years after I had published Lady Colin’s paper, the Duke told 
me that she had insisted on being invited to spend a week at Blenheim 
by his new wife, formerly the rich Mrs. Hammcrsly, of New York. The 
Duchess consented at once in all innocence and in due course Lady Colin 
appeared, and insisted on flaunting her intimacy with the Duke, whom 
she always called by his Christian name. In huge glee he told me that the 
devil of a woman would take him for a walk in the morning alone and 
keep him till they were late for lunch. “We are such old friends,” she 
said to the Duchess, ‘‘and I haven’t seen him for so long, you must really 
forgive us: when we are together, time flics.” 

The Duke said: “My wife is far from being a fool: indeed no woman 
is blind in such a case and Lady Colin will never get another invitation 
to Blenheim.” 

That was as much as I knew, when I got a letter from Randolph 
asking me to come to see him in his mother’s house in Grosvenor Street, 
where he was staying at the time. I went all unsuspecting. I had often 
had similar notes from him in the past. When he came across the room 
to shake hands with me, I was appalled by his appearance. In a couple of 
years he had changed out of character, had become an old man instead of 
a young one. His face was haggard, his hair greyish and very thin on top; 
his thick beard, also half grey, changed him completely; he held himself 
well, which added dignity, but the old boyish smile had gone. “Sit down, 
sit down,” he said, “we must have a talk! You don’t know the Duchess 
of Marlborough, do you?” be began. “She would like to know you and 
I think you would be friends. I’m going to bring about a meeting; she’s 
really a remarkable woman and my brother’s death has been a dreadful 
blow to her; she loved him as good women love us in spite of our faults. 
When she read about the article he had written for you and that it was 
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going to be published she was appalled, shocked; she had read the article 
and hated it, beheved it was written under the influence of Lady Colin 
Campbell whom she disliked. She burned the article and the proof you 
had sent him before my brother, and thought it was done with for ever. 
When she saw the announcement that that hateful article was going to 
appear she was beside herself. She sent for her solicitors, they told her 
nothing could be done; finally she wired for me and I went to sec her. 
I must tell you exactly what I said to this poor grief-stricken woman: 
‘We have no power' I said, ‘but it was lucky that you sent for me because 
I know the editor of The Fortnightly well and I’m sure that as soon as 
Frank Harris understands the position and your rooted objection, he’ll 
suppress the article. I know him and I can promise for him: make your 
mind easy: the article will never appear.* Was I not right, Harris?” he 
added, getting up and holding out his hand. 

There was a suspicion of the theatre in the appeal which chilled me a 
little: it was manifestly prepared, but it was excellently done. Still I 
hesitated. “You see I am only a trustee, so to speak,” I began; ‘‘I don’t 
own the Review ; this article of the late Duke was bought and paid for at 
a very high price-” 

“Of course,” Randolph broke in, “it goes without saying that the 
Duchess will pay whatever’s needed; will pay gladly—that’s understood.” 

“I’m sure you’ll see,” I went on, “that I can’t oblige you in this 
matter, I’m not free—you understand-” 

“I know my Frank Harris,” he replied. “You can do it, if you will; 
and I have promised on your behalf. You won’t refuse an old friend’s last 
request,” and he held out his hand again. As I took his hand and looked 
at him I felt sick; the deep lines on his face, the heavy gummy bags under 
his miserable eyes, the shaking hand—it might well be his last request! 

He misunderstood my silence: he feared it meant refusal. Not knowing 
he had won, he played his last card. “Come, Harris,” he began in the 
most appealing way, “do what I wish and I’ll write you an article on 
any subject you like in exchange for my brother’s! Come, say ‘Yes’!” 
A moment later he put his hand over his eyes and sat down heavily. “I 
have slept badly and I don’t feel well to-day,” he went on in trembling, 
indistinct tones. I could not leave him in doubt a moment longer: he 
filled me with pity and regret—such an end to such a great career I 

“It shall be as you wish,” I said; he looked at me profoundly and when 
he liked his prominent eyes had something piercing in them. “I was sure 
of you,” he said, “I knew you had only to understand the position to do 
as we wished! I thank you with all my heart and the Duchess will thank 
you too when she hears the good news. I promised to telegraph her,” 
and he turned towards a side table, then bethinking himself he turned to 
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me: “But what am I to write about for you?” he began; “I’m avoiding 
all hard tasks; but I’ll do my best-!” 

“Forget it!” I said, “get well and strong; that’s what your friends all 
want of you—and nothing more-” 

“I’ll do my best,” he said, “but sometimes I fear the dice are loaded 
against me.” 

They were indeed loaded and more heavily than either of us dreamed. 


CHAPTER XXX : MENTAL SELF-DISCIPLINE 

I NOW BEGIN THE FINAL CHAPTERS OF MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY, COMPRISING 
the ten years between 1890 and 1900. 

This decade of my life was memorable to me for the discovery of a 
side of life which I had hitherto almost ignored. I had found out early, at 
fifteen or sixteen, that if you worked as hard as you could, you came to 
success everywhere very quickly. So few people do their best that the one 
who does becomes a marked man almost at once; and thus success leads 
immediately to large monetary reward and to positions of authority and 
influence. If you choose to save, you can become rich in a few years. But 
till this later period I had no idea of the speculative part of city life where 
fortunes are made in a day by an idea. This knowledge in its complete 
form came to me through association with Ernest Tcrah Hooley—the 
great speculator of that mid-period in London. As Maupassant and 
Randolph Churchill were the heroes of my preceding chapters, so 
Ernest Terah Hooley, Cecil Rhodes, Oscar Wilde, and a host of writers 
and artists were the dominant personalities of this period. 

It was asserted by the official receiver in Hooley’s bankruptcy that he 
had made over six million pounds in two years in London; that is why 
I call him one of the most successful speculators of that time. Rhodes’s 
fortune was even larger and better-based and led to all sorts of political 
influence which I wish to trace as fairly as I can, for I liked both these 
men and had good reason to like them. 

I have always wanted to build Romance in the heart of Reality, 
making the incidents of my life an Earthly Pilgrimage: of my youth a 
great adventure; of my manhood a lyric of love; of my maturity the 
successful quest of El Dorado; and finally, of my old age, a prophetic 
vision. 

And here in this book I wish to admit the reader more closely than 
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ever to the subtle intimacies of my spirit. I want him to realize my 
tremulous-vague hopes of immortal Hfe; the evidences of my mortality, 
and the effect of sad-eyed doubtings; the fitful joys of life and love, and 
the growing spirit of things called inanimate. I want him to meet a 
thousand instincts and confused desires, and gradually come to know me 
better than he knows any one else who has given a record of himself in 
any literature. 

As one gets towards life’s term, one is apt to dwell more and more on 
the supreme value of goodness and loving-kindness. It comes to me often 
as if the only things of moment in my life were the kindly things I have 
done, and the consistent advocacy of forgiveness in my works was the 
prophylactic against decay, as if goodness were in a very real sense the 
goal of human life. 

It is not altogether then by chance that these last pages should be 
devoted to some of the best and sweetest souls I have met in this strange 
crusade of life—Thomson, Meredith, and Burton; I must tell, too, what 
I owe to Heine whom I love more even than any of these, though I 
never met him in the flesh; for Heine left this world in the same month 
that I entered it. All through these years from thirty-five to forty-five, 
the spirit of Jesus came to have ever more and greater influence, not 
only upon my mind, but also on all my actions. 

Strictly speaking, one should tell only of one’s life that which is 
symbolic and therefore of universal interest; but it is extremely difficult 
to draw the one with any precision, and now and then the seemingly 
trivial accidents of life have a certain deeper meaning of their own; for 
instance, adventures come to the adventurous, riches to the greedy. I 
am treating the happenings of my existence as freely as Rousseau treated 
his; taking memory, for the most part, as artist—but the first pages of 
his Confessions startle me with the extraordinary differences of character 
between us. 

He is full of affection and sentiment, even in childhood. As a boy, I 
certainly loved no one. I liked my eldest brother, because when I was 
about thirteen he began to treat me as an equal, and showed me kindness. 
But the first person I really cared for was Professor Smith, of Lawrence, 
Kansas. How he managed to discover that there was something more 
than the ordinary in me, the very first time wc met, I am at a loss to 
imagine; it may have been a certain fluency of speech, or an uncommon 
choice of words. 

All my boyhood was informed with a consuming passion to win in 
hfe, and to enjoy as much as possible. By living for three years beside 
Professor Smith, there came to me a passionate desire for growth, a view 
of the possibility, not of perfection, but of trained and lofty intelhgencc. 
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From that time on, I read and thought and lived with a purpose, to 
develop every faculty I had to the uttermost. 

A gifted woman writes to me that my first love must have modified 
my character profoundly—it did nothing of the sort. I never felt what is 
called love, that is, sexual desire and admiration plus affection, until I 
was nearly thirty, though desire possessed me incessantly from fourteen on. 

In some respects Rousseau was very like me and again very unlike. 
For instance, though he complains of a vilely bad verbal memory, he 
tells us the true meaning of a scene did not come to him at the time, but 
hours afterwards he recalled each intonation, each look, each gesture, and 
realized exactly what each person had thought and felt in his heart. Tliis 
has been true of me all my life, and I attributed its magic to my excellent 
memory. How one with a bad memory can reproduce a scene, I am at 
a loss to imagine. But always, thanks to my exact remembrance, friends 
and enemies and the indifferent reveal themselves to me in their true 
colours when I recall their words and looks afterwards. 

On another occasion, Rousseau tells us how girls appeal to him 
according to their fine dress and manners; chambermaids, he says, and 
shop-girls never attracted him at all: he wanted ladies—cared-for hands, 
exquisitely dressed hair, pretty shoes, ribbons and laces, always won him 
more than beauty. He knew tliis preference to be ridiculous, but he could 
not help feeling it. In my case, the exact reverse was true. It was beauty 
and youth that attracted me and the dress had absolutely nothing to do 
with it; even the beauty of face did not affect me as much as a beautiful 
figure and, while still a youth, I was as conscious as a Frenchman of the 
charm of small wrists and ankles and the deeper significance thereof. I 
must confess here and now that beauty of line and perfection in form 
were the soul of my desire from youth to age. 

Up to forty, my life was one long effort at self-development. Thanks 
to the competition in English schools, I wanted, as a boy and youth, to 
be an extraordinary athlete more than anything else, and laboured to 
develop my muscles in every possible way. I read everything I could 
find on atliletics, and questioned my elders every chance I got, while 
developing myself systematically. With my eldest brother, in the Belfast 
gymnasium, I practised assiduously. At fifteen I could pull myself up and 
chin the bar fifty times; and I shall never forget my joy when I found I 
could draw myself up with one hand. 

But again and again I met some one stronger than myself, or more 
agile, and at eighteen I put the gloves on with a second-rate professional 
and got a bad beating. He taught me the most important truth in boxing, 
that one can hit down very much harder than one can hit up, and that 
Height and length of reach give an enormous advantage. From that day 
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on I realized that I was too small to be a great athlete. My eyes, too, 
were astigmatic and I was short-sighted; in every physical respect I 
seemed “cribb’d, confin’d” to mediocrity. Nature had denied me the 
crown! 

Perhaps the one thing that might be praised in my appearance was 
my dress; my father always advised me to dress as well as possible at all 
costs. ‘‘It is of supreme importance in life,” he said, “to be always well 
dressed; nobody cares where you live or what you eat, but everyone 
notices your dress.” I took his advice to heart, and the public school life 
taught me the rest. The English of the best class are the best-dressed men 
in the world—they have a supreme sense of the value of appearance. 

Strangely enough, Pierre Loti told me that he had been plagued as 
a boy with the very same athletic ambition. I met him first in the Palace 
at Monaco; he was a great friend of the Princess Alice, who often talked 
of him. One day I was introduced to him there. He was very small and 
slight, and certainly wore stays, if, indeed, he did not rouge as well; so 
his confession that he had wanted above all things to be big and an 
athlete astounded me. We went into the garden together; he was tiny 
and fully forty, yet, to my amazement, he insisted on, throwing a somer¬ 
sault backwards, and he did it quite perfectly, like a clown, and then 
went on to show me that the muscles of his arms and legs were like 
bands of steel. He was of astonishing physical vigour. 

Disappointed in my ambition to shine physically, I turned with 
redoubled energy to the things of the mind; my memory I always knew 
was very good indeed: I could read a page of a book slowly and then 
repeat it almost exactly. I had already learned at school Paradise Lost, in 
the leisure hours of a school week; later, at about twenty-four, I learned 
half a dozen Shakespeare plays by heart, without any trouble, and mainly 
to show off; in Athens I learned Demosthenes’ oration. On the Crown, in 
the original Greek from beginning to end. 

I had no idea then that one should select with the greatest care every¬ 
thing that one learns by heart in youth; for whatever one learns then 
sticks in the memory, and prevents one from recalling with ease words 
or passages learned later. Memory has its limitations. 

I soon found, too, that a good memory was a handicap to the thinker; 
to know the thoughts of others prevents one from thinking—to think is 
a special accomplishment, and has to be specially cultivated. 

But no one has shown the way, or indicated, even, the first steps. I 
found out, however, that by denying a thesis and trying to elaborate 
arguments against it was one way of exercising the mind; so at once I 
began, in Goethe’s phrase, to be the spirit that always denied. 

This practice helped me a good deal, and one trick I discovered which 
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was of even more avail. Before reading a chapter in some book that 
interested me, I would write down all my thoughts on the subject, then 
read the chapter and see how much the author had added to my stock 
of ideas. This soon taught me many things and, above all made the 
personalities of the great thinkers plain to me. I found, for instance, that 
Kant and Schopenhauer were fine minds, as good even as my whilom 
favourite, Bacon. 

Let me give one example of this way of reading. We take up 
Schopenhauer on The Art of Literature^ and are about to read his first 
essay on Authorship. If an intelligent, well-read man reads it through, the 
odds are that he finds nothing wonderful in it, nothing with which he 
does not agree, and that's the end of the business. But there is a better 
way to read. I take up a sheet of paper and ask myself what I could write 
on Authorship. Because I know Schopenhauer is a first-rate man, I take 
care to put down on the paper all that life and thought have taught me 
about the author's work. I revise and revise what I have written, all the 
while letting my thoughts play about this question, just as if Schopenhauer 
and I were two competitors, and this was the theme given to us by the 
examiners which was to determine our respective places in the crucial 
examination. When you have done this once and then read Schopen¬ 
hauer’s essay, you will appreciate his distinction between those who 
write for money and those who write because they have thought deeply 
on some subject and have something original to say. You will probably 
end where he begins, that writing for money is the mortal disease of 
literature. 

This way of testing yourself by comparing your ideas with those of 
a master will not only make you think, but will impress upon you any 
new thought the author gives you in an extraordinary way. One hour's 
work of this sort each week will make an incredible difference in your 
thinking powers and in your knowledge in one short year. 

For years I did everything I could think of to better my mind; but 
whereas the proper exercises for the body and its muscles are fairly well 
known and classified, there arc no such handbooks dealing with the 
intellect. I just jot down, therefore, the practices I have found most 
helpful, and among them this of setting forth what you know of a 
subject, and then comparing it with what a master has written on the 
same theme, is the most educative. 

Very early in my development I found that travel and the learning 
of a new language did more for me than even books; each new language, 
I soon realized, was like a new window opening new views of the world, 
while enlarging one's conception of life. 

But it is excessively dangerous for a writer to learn another language 
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really well. Carlyle told me that he had always regretted that he did 
not know German as well as English, and advised me to make myself a 
master of it. So when I went to Germany I studied it assiduously, and 
not only learnt to speak it as well as I spoke Enghsh, but studied its 
development, learnt Gothic and old High German and middle High 
German, as well as modem German. Besides, I really learnt Latin and 
Greek through German. The consequence was, when I returned to 
England, my friend Verschoyle pointed out to me that my English 
style was spoilt by German idioms. I used to say afterwards that it took 
me three years to learn German and six more years to wash my mind 
free of it. For I was quite six years in England as a journalist, writing a 
good deal every day, before I got back to my sure boyish feeling of what 
was the true English idiom, or the best way to express a new thought in 
English; and all these years I was afraid to read a German book, nor 
would I speak a word of German if I could help it. For the characteristic 
of German is abstract thought, while our English speech is fundamentally 
poetic. 

But a little knowledge of languages does one good. It is like travel: 
it excites the mind, and provokes thought by showing you new views 
and new limitations of men. Even more than travel, I found that meeting 
and getting to know men of light and leading was exliilarating, and, in 
the truest sense, inspiring. But I soon found that really great men were 
extraordinarily rare, and even famous names often covered common¬ 
place natures. 

The chief delights of life have come to me from books. I remember 
reading once of the death of a princess of the Visconti in the early 
Renaissance, 1420 or thereabouts. She left great possessions in lands, 
vineyards and jewellery: she did not even trouble to enumerate them, 
but willed them away in bulk. When she came to her books, however, 
she bequeathed them one by one to her dearest, adding a word of 
description or affection to each volume, for they had been her “most 
treasured possessions*'; she had four books in all, and she had read every 
one of them hundreds of times. 

That is how books ought to be regarded, but now they are so cheap 
that we have lost the sense of their inestimable value. There is a subtle 
compensation in everything, and the cheapening of books, the vulgariza¬ 
tion of knowledge, has a great deal to answer for. We have forgotten how 
to use books, and they revenge themselves on us. 

First of all, reading usually prevents thinking. You want to know 
how light is transmitted from the sun, let us say. Instead of thinking 
over the matter, you pick up a book on physics to learn that light is 
transmitted by the ether at the rate of some fourteen million miles a 
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second. The ordinaiy man is satisfied with this farrago of futilities. But 
the man who has taught himself to think pauses and asks: “What is this 
ether He then learns that the ether is but a name invented to conceal 
our ignorance. We know nothing about the ether; we take it for granted 
that light cannot be transmitted through a vacuum. Consequently we 
have to assume some attenuated form of atmosphere gifted with the 
power of transmitting light and heat. The whole hypothesis is just as 
imaginary as that of a personal God, and not nearly so uplifting and 
comforting. 

And so it is with almost everything else; we read a dozen novels 
liastily, carelessly, for the story alone. We might as well drink quarts of 
a tisane sweetened to please the palate. We get nothing out of our 
travelling in a foreign country but what we bring with us. It is certain 
that the more we bring to our reading the more we get from it. 

Schopenhauer saw that there is “no quality of style to be gained by 
reading writers who possess it. We must have the gifts before we can 
learn how to use them. And without the gifts, reading teaches us nothing 
but cold, dry mamierisms, and makes us shallow imitators''. 

I have praised Schopenhauer so freely that I feel compelled to state 
one or two of the important points in which I differ from him. For 
instance, he sneers at those who study personalities; he says “it is as 
though the audience in a theatre were to admire a fine scene, and then 
rush upon the stage to look at the scaffolding that supports it''. In this 
he is mistaken; we should study the development of a great man, if for 
nothing else, in order to see what helped him in his growth. What was 
it, for instance, about midway in his life, say from 1600 or so on, that 
set Shakespeare to the writing of his great tragedies? He tells you the 
whole story in his sonnets. 

And this knowledge is of supreme importance for any complete 
realization of Shakespeare, but Schopenhauer did not miderstand the 
creative intellect. Whenever he talks about novels he is not so sure a 
guide as when he is talking of philosophies. “Good novelists,'' he says, 
“take the general outline of a character from some real person of their 
acquaintance, and then idealize and complete it to suit their purpose." 
This is not true of the novelists or dramatists: the creative artist goes 
differently to work, I belive. 

It is perfectly clear, for instance, that Cervantes painted himself in 
Don Quixote, idealized, if you like, a little, but rather by omission of 
faults than by heightening of idealistic touches. Nor do I imagine that 
Sancho Panza was taken from any real person of Cervantes' acquaintance; 
it is to me a generalized portrait of ordinary Spanish characteristics. 

And if we go to an even greater imagination, to Shakespeare's, we 
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shall find that he wrote in much the same way. His Hamlet is a portrait 
of himself, with the omission of his worst fault, which was an over¬ 
powering sensuality. His Falstaff is indeed a portrait taken from life, 
probably from Chettle, the fat man, half poet, half wit, a friend of his 
early days in London. 

It was my love of Shakespeare and my study of him that gave me 
most of what I know, for my study of him taught me to read all other 
great men, taught me how they grow, and how their peculiarities often 
dwarf them. From this passionate study of Shakespeare I came to see how 
the liigh lights of noble feeling and high endeavour were continually 
shadowed by little snobbisms and pitiful shortcomings. 

A better lesson still I learnt from Shakespeare. The greatest dis¬ 
appointment in his life came when his beloved Mary Fitton married and 
left London for good in 1608, and when, in the same year, he got the 
news of his mother’s death. He went back to Stratford, and there got to 
know his daughter, Judith. The dramas lie wrote afterwards show an 
astounding growth in beauty of character. He not only forgives his lost 
love, Mary Fitton, but acknowledges with perfect comprehension all she 
had taught him, and meant to him. The modesty of his daughter, Judith, 
too, adds a new tinge of puritan morality to his judgments of life. 

It was Shakespeare’s sovereign fairness of mind and nobility of soul 
first taught me that I ought to modify my native selfishness and pugnacity. 
Through studying him I came to sec gradually that the greater natures 
and wiser minds owe a certain duty to themselves: we must forgive, he 
taught me, for the little people cannot, and so I came to that modification 
of the prayer of Jesus which has been condemned as blasphemous: “Give 
us this day our daily bread,” he says; “and forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive them that trespass against us.” 

“Give and forgive,” I said, “is the true gospel”; and from this time 
on, with many lapses, due for the most part to selfishness or temper, I 
tried, in my own life, to realize this striving. 

This was my “conversion” to a better life, and it occurred about my 
fortieth year, as a result partly of complete success in material strivings; 
but more, I am fain to believe, as a natural incident of growth. I came 
to see that if I would be with the great ones in the future, I, too, must 
lead a life of generosity and kindness. It was and is my most profound 
conviction that all progress in this life comes from gifted individuals, and 
if we desire the bettering of tilings or tliink of this earthly pilgrimage as 
a slow journeying upwards to perfection, we must do our little best to 
help all the abler men of our time to self-realization and achievement. 

Like chooses like in this world, and the natural affinity of the noble 
is a stronger tie than can easily be imagined. Now, for the first time, I 
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began to live the higher life, as I understood it. And soon new lessons 
from it began to drift in upon me. I found almost immediately that 
certain persons whom I felt to be among the best now began to seek me 
out and show me affection. Lord Grimthorpe became a close friend, and 
charming people in every walk of life began to show me kindness. 

It must not be understood that I became a saint, or that ideal strivings 
dominated me; far from it, alas! Now and then I was hatefully selfish, 
and once, at least, to a woman, detestable: she is still living and I cannot 
confess my meanness without exposing her, but my treatment of her 
still brings a hot flush of shame to my cheeks. Even wounded vanity, 
though it may explain, cannot excuse my paltry, detestable conduct. I 
was as self-centred as ever, and as confirmed an epicurean; a Hellene 
always, as Heine would have said, and not a Jew and still less a Saxon; 
for the Saxons love to accept promissory notes of ecstatic happiness in 
Eternity, whereas the Hellenes are intent on making the best of this 
present life, and enjoying themselves here below as much as possible. 

My worst fault, I think, has always been my impatience: it often gave 
the impression of bad temper, or cynicism, or worse, for it was backed 
by an excellent tongue that translated most feelings into words of some 
piquancy. Consequently this man spoke of me as truculent, and the other 
as callous, and the third as domineering, when in reality I wished to be 
kind, but was unable to suffer fools gladly. This impatience has grown 
on me with the years, and as soon as I gave up conducting journals, I 
limited my intercourse to friends who were always men of brains, and 
so managed to avoid a myriad occasions of giving offence unnecessarily. 

This sharp-tongued impatience was allied to a genuine reverence for 
greatness of mind or character; but again this reverence brought with it 
an illimitable disdain for the second-rate or merely popular. I was more 
than amiable to Huxley or Wallace, to Davidson or Dowsoii, and 
correspondingly contemptuous of the numerous mediocrities who are 
the heroes of the popular press. So I got a reputation for extraordinary 
conceit, and abrupt bad manners. 

All the early part of this period I was in love, and therefore did not 
run after new experiences in what the French call le pays du tendre, I had 
an excellent home, and troops of friends: I had brought living to a 
science; I rode every morning in the Park, ate and drank in moderation, 
watched my weight, and by hard exercise kept myself in good condition. 

About 1895 I began, little by little, to alter my purpose in life, trying, 
as far as my vanity would let me, to live to the best in me, and when I 
took control of the Saturday Review in that year, I modified the general 
method of criticism, as I shall tell I found it better to praise than to 
condemn. 
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Even in this world, loving-kindness is a key to most of the great doon. 
And though it was in England that I learned this good lesson, strange to 
say, all the while I worked and thought, England grew smaller to me 
and more provincial, while America seemed to expand with undreamed¬ 
of possibilities. 


CHAPTER XXXI : HEINE 

THE GERMANS ALWAYS TALK OP GOETHE AND SCHILLER AS THEIR GREATEST, 
just as the English foolishly talk of Shakespeare and Milton, without 
realizing that in Hyperion Keats has written far better blank verse than 
anything ever reached by Milton. And in the same way Heine is a greater 
poet and a greater prose writer, too, than Schiller, who, like Milton, was 
rather a rhetorician than a master-singer. 

I love Heine perhaps even more than Goethe, though I recognize that 
he is inferior to Goethe in philosophic range and deep-thoughted wisdom; 
he was almost as great a lyric poet as Goethe himself, though Goethe’s 
best lyrics are the finest in all literature—and a far better prose writer. 
Besides, Goethe was in love with the conventional, whereas Heine was 
a born rebel, the first indeed to voice the revolt of the modem man 
against all the outworn and irrational forbiddings and prohibitions of our 
ordinary life. 

And how lovable Heine was and how human-charming, and what a 
friend of man! Can one ever forget the poem he wrote when Karl Heine, 
heir of old Solomon Heine, his banker-uncle, who had always allowed 
him five or six thousand francs a year, wrote to him that he heard he was 
writing his life, and so wished to warn him that if he wrote anything 
derogatory of the Heines, he would immediately cut off his allowance. 

Heine had already written three volumes of what would have been 
the most interesting autobiography in the world, but how could he 
continue it, if it were to cost his beloved wife the little pension which 
would ensure his dear one comparative comfort after his death? 

With rare understanding Heine called himself the best of all the 
humorists; he is that, and something more, wittier even than Shakespeare; 
while Goethe, to judge by the scene in Auerbach’s Keller in Faust, had 
hardly more humour than a pancake. It is Heine’s humour that gilds all 
his books and makes them unforgettable—a possession of mankind for 
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ever. Who can ever forget the verses in the poem entitled Deutschland, 
which he calls A Winter's Tale: 

*Ein neues Lied, ein besserds Lied, 

O Freunde, will ich euch dichten: 

Wir wollen hier auf Erden schon 
Das Himmelreich errichten. 

Wit wollen auf Erden glucklich sein, 

Und wollen nicht mehr darben ; 

Verschlemmen soil nicht der faule Bauch, 

Wasjleissige Hande erwarben. 

Es wachst hienieden Brot genug 
Fur alle Menschenkinder, 

Auch Rosen und Myrten, Schonheit und Lust, 

Und Zuckererbsen nicht minder. 

Ja, Zuckererbsen, fur jedermann, 

Sobald die Schoten platzen! 

Den Himmel uberlassen wir 
Den Engeln uud den Spatzen' 

I would rather have written those four verses than all Schiller. 

And in his history of religion, Heine has written our modern faith 
in prose even more perfectly than in his poetry: 

“The happier and more beautiful generations who arc produced 
through free choice of love, and who come to blossom in a religion of 
joy, will smile sorrowfully over us, their poor ancestors who stupidly 
controlled ourselves instead of enjoying all the pleasures of this beautiful 
life, and by denying and killing our passions and desires made ourselves 
into pale ghosts of real men and women. Yes, I say it boldly, our 
descendants will be more beautiful and far happier than we are.“ 

This, too, is the heart of my belief and of my hope for the future of 
mankind, and I have preached it even more boldly than Heine or 
Whitman and have been punished for it even more savagely. 

Heine saw life more deeply and fairly than any of his contemporaries: 

“What will be the end of this agitation to which, as ever, Paris gave 
the first signal? War, a most frightfully destructive war, which, alas! 
will call into the arena the two most noble nations of civilization—I 
mean Germany and France. England, the great sea-serpent which can 
always creep back to its monstrous lair in the ocean; and Russia, which 
has most secure hiding-places in monster pine-forests, steppes and ice- 
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fields—these two would not be quite overthrown by the most decisive 
defeats; but Germany in such case is threatened with a far worse fate, 
and even France might have to part with its political existence/’ 

All Heine’s work appeals to me intensely. He never perhaps reached 
the highest height of art or created ever-living figures such as Falstaff 
and Don Quixote; he used mainly his lyrical gift; yet his extraordinary 
endowment as “the best of all the humorists” gives him rank with the 
greatest, and he has lent more lightness and grace to German prose than 
any one else. 

Let no one think I am intent on putting Heine liigher than he was. 
In my mind he always comes immediately after Goethe, completing him. 
Our modem belief, I repeat, has come from Heine, at least was first 
stated by him; in this respect it is characteristic that he was born with 
the French Revolution. 

He was, indeed, as he said himself, a “brave soldier in the Liberation 
War of Humanity’', but he was much more than that; I regard him as 
the best leader we moderns could have had. As a rebel he won to perfect 
sanity and was able to destroy with his happy humour all the bugbears, 
superstitions, conventions, and pruderies that maim and deform our life. 
If I could only translate him adequately I would make my readers love 
him as I do. Think of the poem he calls Enfant Perdu: the stanzas bring 
tears to my eyes. 

Such was the courage of the man who died “broken-hearted” !—and 
this his creed, which has always been mine. Like Heine, who boasts 
that all his life he had been a Knight of the Holy Spirit of Truth, I too 
have always loved Truth more than her sisters Beauty and Goodness; 
her figure is slighter and less voluptuous; her face, too, less flower-hke 
and round; but the eyes are magnificent, and she is of passion all compact; 
her kiss—a consecration of sincerity. With her is neither doubt nor fear, 
and the entire confidence her worship inspires is worth more to her 
lover than any gift her sisters can bring. Her chosen one must be a fighter 
who scorns odds; his course is always straight, forward and upward, and 
on the arduous road he will lose all friends and fellows, and the sweet 
companionship of life; his beloved ones even will desert him. All his days 
will be days of strife; there is no respite for him, no rest and no reward, 
save in the proud consciousness that he will always be in the forefront 
of the great battle, and is sure sooner or later to pay the penalty of his 
devotion, and die on the field unknown and unpraised, bleeding from a 
hundred wounds. 

I admire all the greatest: Shakespeare, Goethe, and Cervantes, but I 
love Heine. It is under his standard we must all fight for many a year to 
come till peradventurc science gives us a new and liigher creed. 



CHAPTER XXXII : MARRIAGE AND POLITICS 


I OUGHT TO HAVE SPOKEN EARLIER OF MY MARRIAGE, BUT IT IS PAINFUL 

to me to write about it, and I must omit many things, for my first wife 
is still living, and the circumstances and motives of the alliance are not 
creditable to me. I had been in love with my American girl for six or 
seven years, and I had been on the point of marrying her a dozen times. 
But again and again she had excited my jealousy; once, at the least, 
almost to frenzy, and now at a crisis in my life, she went on the Continent 
with her mother without saying anything to me beforehand, and a 
friend told me he had seen them on the Channel steamer with a young 
man in close attendance. I was sick with rage and jealous imaginings. 
The crisis that I speak of came through my losing the editorship of the 
Evening News, as I shall tell in another chapter. 

I had got to know my wife, Mrs. Clayton, a widow, some time 
before at Mackenzie of Seaforth’s, in Scotland: he was Lady Jeune’s 
brother. My wife had a house in Park Lane, next door to George 
Wyndham’s, and often asked me to lunch or dinner. She it was who 
introduced me to the Duke of Cambridge, who lunched with her at 
least once a week when he was in London, and to the Vyners, who were 
friends of hers, Mrs. Vyner, in especial, being also a great friend of the 
Prince of Wales. 

Mrs. Clayton had been married to a rich Yorkshireman of good 
position; she entertained charmingly and knew everyone. I was delighted 
to accept her invitations and grew to like her very quickly; she was an 
excellent companion, not well read, but intelligent and sympathetic, and 
we soon became close friends. 

Finding me down in the mouth one day, she pressed me for the 
reason and I told her of Laura. She smiled: “No one who cared for you 
would go off to the Continent in that way; you had better put Laura out 
of mind.” A little while afterwards she wanted to know why I did not 
marry someone and turn my back on all the worries. 

“Who would marry me?” I asked, “Em miserable.” 

At long last I asked her to marry me: she consented, and I was content. 
Archbishop Plunkett came across to London and married us within a 
fortnight. We went to Paris, to the Hotel Meurice, and I fell asleep quite 
satisfied that I had done very well for myself; my political ambitions, at 
any rate, would soon be realized. 

Next morning I had a rude awakening. Twenty or thirty people had 
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written to me about niy marriage, and among them a couple of girls. 
When 1 awoke in the morning I saw my wife crying at the table. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Matter!” she exclaimed, “you are a brute. These girls are in love 
with you, and I thought you had no one.” 

“How dared you open my letters?” I cried, jumping up, and going 
to the table. 

But she was furious beyond all measure and I learned, then and there, 
how much more jealous women are than men. For a long time I could 
not believe it, but she gradually convinced me of it. If I looked at any 
woman in the street there was certain to be a row. Time and again she 
got up in a theatre and walked out, rather than see me stare at some 
pretty girl, as she said. All this annoyed me the more, because I was 
short-sighted, and could not see anyone distinctly at half a dozen yards. 

As soon as I came to realize that she really suffered, I began to school 
myself, and the schooling went on to such a point that I remember, when 
we went to Italy, I used to select a corner in the hotel restaurant and 
always looked at the bare walls. Anything for a quiet life, was my motto, 
and as I had married for selfish reasons, I felt I ought to give full play to 
my wife’s egotism and peculiarities. 

I had resolved to make a success of marriage. I was standing for 
Parliament, for a division of Hackney, and I believed that if I lived 
properly with my wife I would get into Parliament and soon reach 
office. I was brought to discount these hopes almost immediately. An 
incident convinced me. As we were passing through Bologna on our 
way to Rome and Sicily, for I wanted to sec Rome and Naples again 
and Palermo and Monrealc, I pulled up the blind, for some reason or 
other, and looked out of the window, and tliere, passing in front of me, 
was Laura with her mother. I thought I should choke; pulses woke in 
my throat and temples: in one moment I realized that I had bartered 
happiness for comfort and a pleasant life, that I had blundered badly and 
would have to pay for the blunder, and pay heavily. 

After six months of this sort of honeymoon, we returned to London 
and, as friends, lived together in Park Lane. The six months liad done 
this for me: they convinced me that there was something in the English 
character that I never could be in sympatliy with. The snobbishness, not 
only of the titled, but of gentlefolk of good breeding, began to exasperate 
me. Lunching at the house in Park Lane with the Duke of Cambridge 
and half a dozen people of good position, taught me that I should always 
be an outsider, alien to them in imagination and in sympathy. When I 
went to the House of Commons and took my seat under the gallery I 
had a confirmation of the same feeling. Every one now was nicer to me 
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than they had been. I was not only the editor of the Fortnightly RevieWy 
but I had a house in Park Lane, and entertained royalty, and was 
altogether better worth knowing. I resented the whole thing ! 

It has happened several times in my life that apparent success has 
shown me inner failure. As long as I had not won, the struggle obsessed 
me; but as soon as I saw victory in sight, and began to count the spoils, 
I became discontented, conscious that I was not on the right road. And 
so now, having won a secure position in the best English life, I found I 
was out of place. Many factors combined to disillusion me. 

I have already told how the English mistake themselves; they believe 
that they are the most frank and honest race in the world, whereas in 
reality they are the most cunning, adroit, and unscrupulous diplomatists. 
Their chief quality, as I am always saying, for it came to me with a 
shock of surprise, is a love of physical beauty in pigs and cattle and barn¬ 
yard fowl, as in men and women. They know without the teaching of 
Montaigne that the only beauty of man is height, and I was rather below 
the average stature. You may smile at this, gentle reader, but the full 
significance of it may escape you. In my experience all the men who 
have succeeded in England have had height to help them: Kitchener 
and Buller were preferred before Roberts, who had more brains in his 
head than both of them put together, or multiplied by each other. Sir 
Richard Burton, with his six feet, was at once accepted as a personality, 
while little Stanley was treated with scant respect; Parnell, Randolph 
Churchill, Dilke, Chamberlain, and Hicks-Beach were all far above 
middle height. Tennyson with his noble presence was accepted every¬ 
where, while the far greater poet and man, James Thomson, being small, 
was altogether ignored. If Swinburne had been tall and strong, he would 
have been Poet Laureate, but his magnificent forehead was spoiled to 
the English by his low stature. Oscar Wilde owed at least as much of 
his renown to his great height as to his wit. 

I saw that the road to parliamentary success would be hard for me. 
Englishmen distrust good talkers, and have an absolute abhorrence of 
new ideas. When Cecil Rhodes (another tall man) was praised in The 
Times for his high ideals, my comment was: “True, he had ideals, but 
his ideals were all ‘deals* with an ‘i* before them.*’ Again, my socialistic 
leanings were anathema in England; I saw that they had degraded the 
best men of the common people, but they hated to have a doubt cast on 
their complacent optimism. True, I had certain advantages: I had had 
an English education and knew how to dress, my table manners, too, 
were EngUsh of the best, but I was small and self-assured, and worst of 
all, obsessed by new ideas which ran counter to the interests of the 
English governing class. Sooner or later on my way to powder I should 
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be denounced and betrayed or boycotted. It became more and more clear 
to me that I was not on the right road. 

And the roof of snobbishness over me scarcely gave me air to breathe. 
I began to wonder what was the best way out. I felt as if I were in prison 
and must escape. Moreover, Randolph Churchill, who was my chief 
backer, had already come to grief, and would not be able to help me 
as he had promised. My wife was a great friend of Lord Abergavemiy, 
who was known as the ‘'wire-puller' of the Tory Party. He had us 
down to Eridge Castle, his country scat in Kent, and got me to address 
a Conservative meeting on Imperial Federation. 

I had been one of die first founders of die Imperial Federation League. 
From away back I wanted to bring about a confederation of the English 
Colonics, and I saw plainly that the holding by England of India and 
Egypt worked against this ideal; but when I spoke to influential people 
about giving up India and Egypt and founding an Imperial Senate to 
take the place of the House of Lords, and give political power to the 
Colonics through Colonial Senators, I found that ninety-nine people out 
of a hundred thought I was crazy. “Why should we give up Egypt and 
India,” they said, “the twin stars in the English crown?” 

“Macliiavelli pointed out,” I used to say in reply, “that every posses¬ 
sion owned by the Romans, but not colonized by Romans, was found to 
be a weakness in time of war. If you are put to any severe war test, you 
may find that having to defend India and Egypt will lessen your chances 
of success. Your heritage in colonics of your own race is surely large 
enough, why not content yourselves with that? You already possess 
more than half of the temperate zone.” 

Lord Abergavenny said to me frankly: “Leave out that talk of Egypt 
and India, and Til sec that you are asked to speak at all the great meetings, 
and ril get you a life seat in Parliament to boot.” 

It was gradually borne in upon me that I should have no real career 
in the House of Commons, that I must be a writer and teacher, and not 
a framer of policies. But I doubted my own talent. Could I really be a 
writer? I meant a great one. I would never have given sixpence to have 
been with the herd, and I thought it utterly impossible for me ever to 
be with my heroes, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Cervantes. For some years 
I put off the decision through an acutely painful sense of my own 
deficiencies. 

Modesty is not likely to be ascribed to me. Now, all men arc egotists, 
and all women, too, and I have yet to meet the man or woman who has 
not an excellent opinion of himself or herself, as the case may be. Nor 
have I any quarrel with any other man’s egotism. I expect it and reckon 
with it just as certainly as I reckon on the fact that his body casts a shadow. 
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Nay, more, I must even confess that I find egotists peculiarly interesting 
when they talk about themselves; and this leads me to the truth, that 
nothing is so interesting as egotism when a man has an ego. 

Your ordinary person is a bore because he will never talk about 
himself; he cannot. He has a self to talk about, but he docs not know it; 
he is under the impression that everything that has happened to him in 
life is interesting and peculiar, whereas the truth is nearly everything 
that has happened to him has happened to everybody else. 

But your egotist who possesses an ego, who is conscious of the divine 
spark in his nature, tells things that are true of himself and of no one else, 
unexpected, wonderful things, and thus he becomes enormously interest¬ 
ing, more interesting than Peary and his North Pole, because his vision 
discovers hitherto unknown vistas, and his outlook makes clear to us 
heights and depths in ourselves which we had never before realized; liis 
unique and powerful personality is in direct and intimate relation with 
the centre of gravity of the universe, and thus prefigures the future, and 
when he speaks of himself he is telling of spiritual experiences that will 
only become commonplace ten thousand years hence. 

Perhaps since my revelation of Shakespeare was completed, I may 
have taken myself too seriously, but for years and years of manhood I 
was too modest. One instance may prove this. I bought a great many of 
Rodin’s sculptures when he wanted money very badly. When he came 
to England and found that I was known as a writer, he began asking me 
to let him do my bust. “No, no,” I said, “you mustn’t waste your time 
on me. iVc done nothing yet that would allow me to use your genius,” 
and when he pressed me, I replied, “1 had nothing to do with the making 
of my face, so I am not proud of it.” At about the same time Bernard 
Shaw gave him a very large sum to model his head. Shaw was wise in 
his generation. 

Life in London, as seen from Park Lane, was infinitely pleasant. One 
met intelligent, well-bred people, who were more or less interesting, 
every day, and if I wanted more intelligence than could be found among 
my wife’s friends, I could easily invite Oscar Wilde or Matthew Arnold 
or Browning, or Davidson or Dowson or Lionel Jolmson, or Dilke or 
John Burns, and so have the intellectual stimulus I needed. 

The climate of England, however, was dreadful to me. From 
November on, for six months, it was unendurable, but one could go to 
Egypt or Constantinople or India or the French Riviera, and meet the 
same people under the same delightful conditions of life. Why should 
one bother ? Life was velvet-shod and sunlit. 

The determining cause of my break with my wife and Park Lane 
Was something different. Without telling me anything, my wife sold my 
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bachelor house in Kensington Gore. She said I should not have another 
establishment to take women to, and in this she was justified, so she 
accepted the first oflfer for my house which came to hand, and I thereby 
lost all sorts of papers, books, photographs and personal mementoes that 
were exceedingly precious to me. I lost even the photograph Professor 
Smith had given me with the splendid encouragement of his dedication. 
I raged at losing it so foolishly. 

I saw that I must make a decisive break. I must not go on living 
simply because the life was pleasant; I must have a higher purpose in it 
and devote myself to its realization. Could I become a writer? I had a 
talent for speaking, I told myself, but not for writing. 


CHAPTER XXXIII : LAURA IN THE LAST PHASE 

I HAD BEEN MARRIED A YEAR OR MORE, AND HAD RETURNED TO LONDON 
and taken up my ordinary life, when one day I got a letter from Laura 
asking if she might call on me at my house in Kensington Gore. I never 
was so rejoiced in my whole life. My six months* honeymoon had 
wearied me and the life in Park Lane was simply tiresome to a degree. 
I begged her to come at once, and a day or two later Laura came to me 
in the room where we had met so often. She was as lovely as ever, but 
at first withdrawn and strangely quiet. 

“I wanted to see if you had forgotten me,** she said. 

“I could as soon forget my own soul,’* I answered; and our eyes met 
—hers were inscrutable, but slowly turned into a question. 

‘‘Then why did you marry?** she exclaimed. 

“Why did you lie and go abroad?** I countered. 

“My mother’s health,” she replied. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” I attacked. 

“I hoped to be back before it would matter to you,” she answered. 

“Always your mother between us,” I said. 

“Nothing is altered then,” she went on, “you care for me as much 
as ever?” 

“More, I am afraid,” I replied; and it was indeed less than the truth. 
She was as beautiful to me as ever—more beautiful; in fact, infinitely 
attractive. Her very faults were dear to me. The worst of it was I could 
never quite believe in her affection, I do not know why; I never did. 
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either earlier, or then, or later; that was the tragic background of our 
intimacy. 

She assured me no young man had gone abroad with them, and that 
she cared for no one but me; and I told her how I had seen her witli her 
mother at the station in Bologna, and how terribly it had affected me, 
making me realize my awful blunder. She put her arms round me at 
this, and our lips met. 

‘‘The Gods hate human happiness,’* I said, “that is why I have lost 
you. But now let us begin again. Come to me on our three holy days 
—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday; tell me what you want frankly, 
and I shall try to meet all your desires.” 

“They have been pressing me to marry some one,” she said; “Father 
has lost money again, but I have refused. If you could help me, it would 
make it easier.” 

“I am glad to do it, so glad! I shall give you more than before. Life 
is going to change, and we shall come together yet.” 

“I love you,” she replied, “and only you. I ought to have made that 
clear, but when we give ourselves, we women, we are apt to think that 
the man must know we are his and belong to him absolutely and we 
are a little ashamed of it.” 

I had never felt such passionate admiration for any other woman; 
the beauty of her figure appealed to me intensely, and the mere touch 
of her firm flesh thrilled me as no one else had ever done. I cannot explain 
the magnetism, the intensity of the attraction and the passion she inspired 
in me. Life would have reached its highest through my connection with 
her if it had not been for one thing. 

I do not know why, but I was never sure of Laura’s love; and that 
caused in me a curious reflex action: I never tried to give her the greatest 
sum of pleasure that I possibly could. I often stopped embracing just when 
she was most passionate, out of a sort of revenge that sprang from hurt 
vanity. 

Why did I doubt Laura’s love? I remember once an article appearing 
in a London paper, putting me among the first writers of the time, and 
declaring that I was a better talker even than Oscar Wilde. It was by 
Francis Adams, I think. I paid no attention to it, but Laura brought it to 
me one day in huge excitement, wanting to know: “Had I seen it? 
Who was the writer? Was it true? Had I written a story called ‘Montes 
the Matador’?” 

Her astonishment was so unfeigned that I realized she did not know 
me at all. I recalled the fact that at the beginning of our acquaintance, 
when I told her I would make money within a year or so, she did 
not believe me, but went off and grew to care for some one else 
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because she thought I should always be as hard up as I was when we 
first met. 

I remember, too, her astonishment when she saw my first articles on 
Shakespeare. “But how can you be sure,” she said, “that he grew as you 
have depicted him?” 

Slic had not the remotest conception of my intelligence, or what I 
could do in literature; and love is, above everything, I said to myself, 
divination. One loves because one feels the utmost power of mind, of 
character, of soul, in the beloved. Always I was sure that Laura did not 
love me, had never loved me; and I punished her for it by my restraints. 
Yet now and then she reached greatness. 

It was after this first reconciliation that she found a great word. Wc 
had resolved to meet on the next Tuesday. I had given her the latch-kcy 
to the front door: slie suddenly turned and kissed me. “Ah, you bad 
boy, you have taught me everything, Frank; but not how to do without 
you.” 

What could I do but kiss her while tears burnt my eyes? This was 
the beginning of love’s renewal. From that day on we met three times 
a week for the next three years, till my wife sold my bachelor house 
without my consent and forced us to meet elsewhere. 

Early in tliis year Laura spoke of the Passion Play as given by the 
peasants at Oberamniergau, in the Bavarian Alps. I had seen it in 1880 
and had greatly admired the way Flunger played the Christ and Lcchner 
the Judas. It would be a great holiday, I thought, so I proposed to take 
her and her mother for the opening performance in May. 

Early in the month we all three went to Munich, and stayed at my 
old hotel, the Vier-Jahreszeiten. I was still remembered there, and 
accordingly we were well received, and a couple of days later, in the 
bright sunshine, we took the train for Oberau. On the way I told them 
something about the Passion Play which wc were going to see. 

It has been played every ten years since 1634, with only two interrup¬ 
tions; an extra presentation in 1815 to celebrate the great Peace, and 
another in 1871, to conclude the series interrupted by the Franco-German 
War. The liistory of it is almost an epitome of the changes in religious 
thought of these last centuries. 

The railway in 1890 ran as far as the Oberau station, within a short 
drive of the village, and the drive to the Ettal Monastery was by a new 
and infinitely more beautiful road than the one I remembered. Ober- 
ammergau itself had come to be a most flourishing village. At the 
dissolution of the Ettal Monastery, the land was divided among the 
neighbouring villagers, and had made them extremely prosperous; 
every house showed comfort and well-being. 
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The scenery was really splendid; high above us towered the Kopelberg, 
surmounted by a glittering cross. I had ordered tickets in advance, and 
the proprietor of the Vier-Jahreszeiten had secured for us the best 
accommodation in the inn. But alas, the village innkeeper, reading of a 
visit by mother, daughter, and one man, gave us one large bedroom 
with three beds; and when Laura’s mother declared that she wouldn’t 
have me in the room, the maid said it was quite easy to put up a Scheide- 
wand, and brought in a little screen not three feet high, which shocked 
the American puritanism of Laura’s mother so that I thought she would 
have a fit. I went away, and quickly got a couple of good rooms at the 
Forester’s house. 

Every one knows that the performances at Oberammergau are given 
in an open-air theatre, that is, the stage and the lower part of the stalls 
next the stage are in the open air; fortunately there is a cover for the 
more highly placed spectators, chiefly Americans and English, which 
protects them both from the sim and rain. The stage is more than quaint; 
on the left a wide space, on the right a small stage, before which hangs 
a curtain, further to the right the house of Annas, the High Priest, on 
the left, the house of Pilate—the whole outlook framed, so to speak, by 
green hills and blue sky. 

The music was really good, and redeemed the trivialities of the first 
scenes. The orchestra, of course, was in front of the stage. The music, I 
learned, was written by one Dcdlcr at the beginning of the century, and 
excellent music it is. It must be admitted that when the curtain drops 
after each scene, the effect grows in intensity through the harmony of 
colours and the fine grouping of the figures. All the costumes arc taken 
from old pictures, and the arrangements this year were in the hands of the 
stage-manager of the Munich Court Theatre and Opera House, and so 
were all super-excellent, from the children bearing palm branches to the 
crowd assembled at the entry of Christ into Jerusalem to the singing of 
hosannas. 

I was dreadfully disappointed in the impersonator of Christ, Joseph 
Maier, but then I had the memory of Plunger, who was a real genius, 
just as the new Judas, one Zwinc, was nothing like as good as Leclmer 
had been ten years before. Maier had not the face of Christ, his expression 
was that of the fighter rather than of the saint; yet in spite of his bad 
acting, the agony in Gethsemane set everyone in the great audience 
weeping; and the Crucifixion scene must always remain among the 
imperishable memories of those who saw it. For nearly half an hour 
Christ is on the cross, the blood streaming from his hands and feet; then 
a soldier pierces his side, the last words are uttered, and the great life 
seems to be finished. After some discussion Joseph of Arimathca begs 
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the body and the disciples with Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother 
of Jesus bear it away to burial. Then comes the Resurrection and the 
Ascension, which made no deep impression on me. 

None of us wanted to go back and sec the play again the next day. 
We all preferred to keep the memory of it alive, and for some time we 
went for long drives through the Bavarian highlands. After three or 
four days, however, Laura’s mother thought she would like to see it 
again, and with much difficulty I got one seat for her. No more could 
be procured for love or money, so Laura came and spent the afternoon 
with me in my room—four hours never to be forgotten. 

Who can tell of love-encounters with the same person and intensify 
interest by bringing something new into each recital? It was love, I 
suppose, real affection, that made many of our meetings memorable. 
Here in this bedroom I was surprised by the intensity of her passion; 
her emotions always seemed to determine her sensations. “You have 
given me so much,” she said, “made the long journey so delightful and 
now the unforgettable memory of all the things you have made living 
and vivid to me are a part of my being for ever. I want to thank you and 
reward you if I can!” 

“Oh, you can,” I cried, “let yourself go once with all your heart, and 
I shall be rewarded.” And she did as I asked, for the first time she threw 
reserve to the winds. 


CHAPTER XXXIV : BURTON AND BISMARCK 

THE PERIOD THAT BEGAN IN 189O WAS MEMORABLE FOR MANY REASONS. 
Sir Richard Burton, one of the greatest of Englishmen, whom I have 
elsewhere compared with Sir Walter Raleigh, died in October at Trieste, 
and left life poorer to some of us. Stanley, another explorer, was married 
to Miss Dorothy Tennant, and almost immediately, liideous stories of 
cruelties perpetrated on the African natives during liis last expedition 
shocked the conscience of England. When they said that Miss Tennant, 
who was a very charming girl, was going to marry the lion of the season, 
I said it seemed to me true: “She was about to marry the king of beasts”, 
for Stanley was to me always a force without a conscience. Browning 
died in December 1889, and Tennyson a couple of years later. Parnell, 
too, came to the crisis of liis fate about this time, and in France, Renan’s 
death left a sad gap. 
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But the event that marked the time and gave supreme significance to 
it was the dismissal of Bismarck. His fall in 1890 shook the world. For 
nearly thirty years, from 1862 on, Bismarck had dominated Europe. 
Few remember liis beginnings, though he* himself has related that: 
“When I first came into office, the king showed me his written abdica¬ 
tion. I had first of all to re-establish the royal power, for it was shaken 
and shattered. I was successful. Yet I am not an absolutist. There is always 
danger in one-man government.” 

To me the difference between the fates of Bismarck and Burton gives 
rise to many reflections. For thirty years Bismarck had supreme power 
and made Germany the first State in Europe, I had almost said in the 
world; but England denied Burton almost everything. Although he had 
served the Foreign Office with extraordinary ability, they refused him 
even the usual retiring pension. 

Ill my last visit to him in Trieste, I could not help asking him how 
it came about, why the English authorities were so down on him, and 
he said, smiling: “You will laugh if I tell you. I think I blundered in my 
first talk with Lord Salisbury. He called me ‘Burton ; his familiarity 
encouraged me, and I spoke to him as ‘Salisbury\ I saw him wince, and 
he went back immediately to ‘Mr. Burton , but out of check or perversity 
I kept up the ‘Salisbury’. He was so ignorant; he didn’t know where 
Mombasa was, and the idea that I had brought back treaties handing over 
the whole of Central Africa to Britain merely filled him with dismay. 
He kept repeating, ‘dreadful responsibility—dreadful’; he was in reality, 
I believe, a very nice old lady.” 

Burton’s judgment of Lord Salisbury was justified to me later in a 
peculiar way. One evening, Teresa, Lady Shrewsbury, after meeting me 
somewhere at dinner, offered to take me home in her brougham. I 
thanked her warmly, for she was always interesting, knew everybody, 
and had a real salon in London. Arthur Balfour had been one of the chief 
personages at the dinner. I asked her what she thought of him. “I know 
him very slightly,” she replied, “but think him very distinguished- 
looking.” 

“I’m afraid,” I said, “that his outward is the best part of him.” 

“Strange,” she said, “that reminds me that once, driving like this a 
few years ago with Lady Salisbury, I asked her what she thought of her 
husband’s good-looking nephew. *Oh, my dear,’ she rephed, ‘he’s 
nothing for us women; I don’t believe he has any more temperament 
than my poor old Bob ! ’ ” 

So Lord Salisbury was judged by his wife very much as Sir Richard 
Burton had judged him. 

When Burton showed me his translation of The Arabian Nights and 
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I saw that he had described every sort of sensuality with the crudest 
words, I got frightened for him; still, I told him that I would help him 
so far as I could, and put myself at his disposal. I would have liked him 
to modify some of the bestialities; however, as I have said elsewhere, it 
was not my business to condemn a great man, but to help him; and I 
am proud of the fact that partly through my help he made ten thousand 
pounds out of the venture. No one could be with Burton for an hour 
without feeling his extraordinary force of character and the imperial 
keeness of his intelligence. If England had treated him as she should, he 
would have given her a glorious empire, the whole central plateau of 
Africa, from the Cape to Cairo, without a war. But England could not 
use her greatest man of action! 

I have never told how wc came to know each other intimately. 
Captain Lovett Cameron, his lieutenant on several of his African journeys, 
had introduced me to him; but I was awkward and self-conscious, and 
made some conventional foolish remark that caused Burton to turn from 
me contemptuously. I confessed my fault to Cameron afterwards, who 
insisted that the faux pas could easily be repaired. “YouVe no idea how 
generous Dick is; as soon as he gets to know you, he’ll cotton to you,” 
and he fixed a meeting for the morrow in Pall Mall at one of the clubs. 
The lunch was a success, and from that hour on, the ice was broken 
between us. I soon found Burton, as Cameron had said, determined 
unconditionally to forgive all injuries, one of the noblest spirits I have 
met in this earthly pilgrimage. 

It was Burton who discovered the source of the Nile, for on that 
memorable journey of 1858 Speke was merely his lieutenant; and when 
they reached Ujiji, on the eastern side of Lake Tanganyika, Burton was 
the first to proclaim the obvious fact. Yet when Speke returned to 
England and claimed the honour of the discovery. Burton said nothing 
about the matter; there was in him at all times a regal generosity. 

When Burton died, Swinburne wrote for me a long elegy on him in 
the Saturday Review. 

Like Burton, Bismarck, too, had intimate little messages for me. On 
the occasion of his seventy-second birthday, he said a thing that brought 
him close to me, for it has been my experience all through my life. 
“Out of the 8,000 letters of sympathy,” he said, “that I have received, 
a quarter came from women—that pleased me greatly; I regard this as 
a good sign, for it is my experience that one docs not reach the female 
sympathy as easily as the male; besides women have never liked me: I 
don’t know why, perhaps I couldn’t speak nicely enough to them.” Yet 
if gossip is to be believed, he was more than nice to Pauline Lucca—the 
great Jewish singer—when she visited Berlin once. 
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Bismarck made an extraordinary impression on me. I always sec him 
as I saw him first in the Reichstag; he would often sit for hours without 
speaking, or suddenly get up in the middle of a debate and go out, and 
one felt at once that the Chamber had become common; vitality, dis¬ 
tinction, any possibility of the extraordinary had gone out of the 
atmosphere. 

One day, I shall never forget it, though it must be now nearly fifty 
years ago—he had been baited in the House—and at length some Socialist, 
I think it was little fiery Bebel, used the word tmgt (dares) about his 
reticence: “The Imperial Chancellor does not tell us whether the edict 
has come from himself or from the Emperor —er wagt es nicht zu sagen,*' 
he added. 

Bismarck started up, his three hairs bristling on his bald head, and 
stalked out towards his persecutor; “Who says 'wagt" to Bismarck?” he 
jerked out with intense passion. The whole House broke into applause, 
while the little Socialist fairly cowered on his seat, as the great man 
continued: “You can either take it that the project came from His 
Majesty the Emperor and was approved by his Chancellor, or that the 
project came from the Chancellor and was approved by His Majesty 
the Emperor. And whichever you fancy the more probable, you can 
make it square with what you think is constitutional, exactly as it suits 
you, wic sie tpollcn'' The contempt of the Corps-student for the little 
Jew raged in the disdain of voice and manner and words. He strode back 
to his place, and went right on out of the House. 

This scene taught me that Bismarck was the most impressive person 
I had seen up to that time—impressive, of course, chiefly for his courage, 
but also for his insight. Bit by bit, I came to see that he was altogether 
unscrupulous, determined to make Germany the first country in Europe. 

If his voice had been as impressive as his great frame and imperious 
maimer, he would have been simply overwhelming. As it was, it was 
impossible to be in his presence, and hear him speak, without being 
impressed by his greatness of character. 

No one in Europe at the time realized the disastrous consequences of 
Bismarck’s fall. Everyone knew that as far back as 1879 he had formed 
an Austro-Gcnnan Alliance, directed practically against Russia. He was 
the inspirer, too, of the French occupation of Tunis, in 1881. His object 
was to create ill-feeling between France and Italy and he succeeded. 

In 1882 he won the adhesion of Italy to the Alliance, and so strength¬ 
ened Germany against France as well as against Rassia. But even this 
Triple Alliance did not satisfy him. He knew how to play on Imperial 
rulers. In 1884 he concluded with Russia a secret treaty behind the 
backs of both his Allies—a treaty by which it was arranged that if 
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Germany or Russia were attacked, the other would come to her ally’s 
assistance. 

It was the failure of the Emperor William, and of his Chancellor, the 
Count von Caprivi, to renew this secret treaty in 1890 that first weakened 
Germany’s position in Europe. 

In 1891 the Russian Government invited a French squadron to 
Kronstadt—which should surely have warned even the Emperor William 
of his blunder. And in 1893 the Russians sent Admiral Avcllane to return 
the visit to Toulon. Thus the Russian-French Alliance was set on foot, 
if not at once concluded. 

Bismarck’s diplomacy was more cunning even than that imagined by 
Machiavelli. French colonial enterprise everywhere, and especially in 
Africa, was favoured by German diplomacy, with the intention of 
separating France and England. And in this, Bismarck’s diplomacy con¬ 
tinued to be effective after he himself had fallen from power; for the 
greater'part, indeed, of the last decade of the nineteenth century! Fashoda 
in 1896 almost brought about war between the two coimtries. 

Immediately after the fall of Bismarck, his policy, which had made 
Germany the first of European Powers, was abandoned. The extra¬ 
ordinary commercial prosperity that had resulted from it continued, and 
blinded the German people to the dangers of the new diplomacy that 
was in truth little more than the erratic impulses of William II. I can 
never think of William II without recalling the great phrase of Vauven- 
argucs: Les prospmth des mauvais rots sout fatales aux peuples. 

But if one can find fault with the inflexible, selfish purpose of Bismarck, 
the policy that succeeded his was devoid of any virtue. William II not 
only brought France and Russia into a close alliance, but, with incon¬ 
ceivable stupidity, he estranged Italy and exasperated England without 
wimiing a single friend, unless indeed Turkey could be called a friend. 

There was one man in Germany, Maximilian Harden, who foresaw 
the ruin of Germany as soon as William II abandoned Bismarck and his 
successful international policy; perhaps I ought to say a word about him 
here. 

Harden came to Berlin during the Bismarckian era, an ardent admirer 
of Bismarck and the great Chancellor’s strictly national theories, a boy 
of nineteen, who had just left college. 

His name was Max Witkovski—a Jewish boy. A Jew had a hard 
time of it in Germany in those days. Public recognition seemed impos¬ 
sible. His journalistic career proved to him that a German name would 
be more advantageous. The English periodicals of the late ’eighties and 
early ’nineties, with their frankness and love of trutli, became his ideal 
of journalism. In vain he tried to persuade publishers to follow the 
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English lead, treating royalty and the aristocracy of birth as boldly as the 
British. 

No one could see what good it would do to quarrel openly with those 
in power. Harden became the pioneer of thd new joumdism. He started 
a weekly paper, Die Zukunft, A storm of antagonism arose in all quarters. 
Harden became the most discussed man in Germany. His paper was read 
everywhere. He attracted the youth of Germany. The modernists flocked 
to him; his paper became the mouthpiece of young, rebellious Germany. 
Never before had such outspoken language been used in a German 
periodical. 

There was rarely a week in which some influential noble or some 
powerful organization did not start libel suits against Die Zukunft. 
Harden hardly ever retracted a statement. He never pubhshed an article 
without proof of its veracity in hand. “Very well,** was his eternal 
answer, “I shall prove, and substantiate in court, the truth of what I 
have wTitten.’* Many of his opponents beUeved he would not dare to 
go to court. But he dared. A few sensational libel cases, which he won, 
left him free to do as he pleased, and he became the most feared publicist 
in Germany. 

This is what Harden wrote about William II, in 1896: “Germans 
cannot, in view of the results of the six years since Bismarck's dismissal, 
refrain from asking their Emperor whether it was indeed necessary to 
remove, with ruthless hand, the man who raised the House of Hohen- 
zoUern to a pinnacle, placed the military power of Prussia on a sure 
basis, founded the German Empire, and prepared a future for German 
influence. It would be criminal to ignore the dark clouds slowly and 
threateningly gathering on the German horizon. It would be criminal 
also to keep silence, seeing that the storm which piled up the clouds blew 
from the highest point of observation where the greatest serenity of 
mind should prevail.” 

He dared to publish his famous open letter addressed to William 
HohenzoUern. The Eulenburg scandal came as a result. A few suicides 
among the nobility followed the exposures about the Round Table of 
the “Most High”. Everybody predicted Harden's imprisonment, his 
trial for lese majest^. Nothing happened. He was stronger even than His 
Imperial Majesty’s Court, and everybody knew that he would show 
little reverence and still less consideration for the Kaiser's sacred person. 
The scandal of the K^er's friendship with the notorious Krupp some 
years later was Harden's complete justification. 
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IN THE YEARS FROM 1883 TO 1887 I WAS WORKING SIXTEEN OR SEVENTEEN 
hours a day on The Evening News. Bit by bit I found out the secret of 
journalistic success in London, and I may as well tell the story here. 
First of all I discovered that the public did not care a row of pins for 
scholarly or even original leading articles. Arthur Walter praised this 
part of The Evening News very cordially, but I soon found that it had 
no effect whatever on the circulation. The first thing that gave me the 
clue to success was the divorce case of Lady Colin Campbell. I had met 
Lady Colin in Paris and admired, as everyone else admired, her tall, 
superb figure and remarkable brunette beauty. I went to the Court 
chiefly out of curiosity, and heard her statement and cross-examination. 
I then begged the Evening News correspondent to give me a verbatim 
report, for I soon realized that no other paper would treat the case as it 
deserved. In successive editions that evening, I gave up the whole of the 
right-hand centre page to it, and promised my readers, in the beginning, 
to give the fullest account possible of the trial. The question was how far 
I should report the lady’s revelations. 

I saw Arthur Walter in the evening, and I surprised him by telling 
him the details of the case; he agreed with me as to what should be 
published. In The Times account next morning, I found that they had 
drawn the line almost exactly where I had drawn it, though I had told 
the story at much greater length, and made it much more interesting by 
adding detailed sketches of the chief personages. I pursued the same plan 
every day of the trial, making a most enthralling human story, as human 
as I dared in view of EngHsh convention. 

The circulation of the paper almost doubled in the week, and the 
whole account attracted so much attention that Edmund Yates asked 
me to dinner, and while at dinner invited me to tell him how I had 
come to such extraordinary success. Every one, he declared, was reading 
The Evening News for the report of the cause scandaleuse. One man, sitting 
opposite me at the table, sniffed again and again at my laughing out¬ 
spokenness; it was, I learned afterwards, George Lewis, the famous 
solicitor. 

The next day I received the proof of how envy and malevolence 
revenge themselves on success. George Lewis indicted The Evening News 
for obscene Hbel, and almost immediately the case came up before Mr. 
Justice Denman. George Lewis read out some of the reports which I had 
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printed, and asked that I should be punished. Not wisliing to put the 
paper to any expense, I defended the case in person, and my answer to 
the accusation was simply to show that I had followed with almost 
absolute exactness the example set by The Times, eliminating every 
scabrous detail, just as The Times had eliminated them. “The standard of 
what is becoming,“ I said, “varies in every country and every age. I 
could do no better with a halfpenny paper than keep the limits established 
by The Times. This I have done.“ And I passed up my account with the 
account in The Times side by side, showing that we had often stopped 
at the same word. 

“What have you to say to that?“ Mr. Justice Denman asked. My 
accuser, George Lewis, rose quickly. “I submit,’* said he, “that it is no 
answer whatever to the case. I contend that The Evening News is guilty 
of obscene libel, and I ask for a verdict on the strength of these 
reports.” 

“But,” said Mr. Justice Denman, “if you are actuated by a respect for 
public morality, Mr. Lewis, why don’t you select The Times rather than 
the less important Evening NewsV* 

“Again, I submit,” said Lewis, “that my accusation is unanswered.” 

Denman smiled and replied: “I give a verdict for the defendant, and 
wish to express my opinion that the case should never have been 
brought.” 

But I had learned my lesson. The fact that The Evening News published 
the longest and most detailed reports had doubled the circulation and 
brought the paper into the limelight. Now could not I go on to make 
the news-pages more interesting? I at once set to work to get a couple 
of Paris papers, a couple of Italian papers, a couple of Spanish papers, and 
a couple of German papers, and used to glance through them every 
evening after my work of the day was supposed to have been finished. 

As soon as I found either in Berlin, Rome, Madrid, or Paris, an 
interesting case, I rewrote it for The Evening News, and soon saw that this 
was the road to success. The circulation of the paper rose rapidly, and 
people of some importance in journalism began to invite me out and 
show me favour; especially was tliis the case with Labouch^re and Yates, 
whom I regarded as the two heads of the profession. 

It is to the present hour the true reading of successful popular journal¬ 
ism. Why has The News of the World a circulation of over three millions ? 
Simply because in it you can find most of the suggestive or sensational 
stories of the week. They have not found out the proper way of increas¬ 
ing tlieir stock, and so they are often short of good stories, but die good 
stories are there to be had always, as I very soon found out when my 
feet struck the right path. 

T 
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It was, of course, extremely hard work for me to go through a dozen 
foreign papers every evening for perhaps a couple of stories, and besides, 
at the best they were foreign stories—^not as interesting to the English 
public as English stories would be. But how, how was I to get English 
stories? 

One day, I was in the sub-editor’s room and found that the reporten 
at all police courts sent in flimsies with short accounts of what took 
place in the police courts during the day up to twelve o’clock. One of 
the stories told of a murder in Clerkenwell. There was no attempt at 
description; the common reporter had cut the incident down to some 
eiglit or ten lines, but beneath it I felt that there was a great human story. 
I at once jumped into a hansom, hurried to Clerkenwell, got hold of the 
reporter, and made him take me to the scene of the tragedy. The story 
was appalling and intensely interesting. 

A man and wife had lived together till middle age: had brought up 
a family of three children; comparative success had come through a little 
tobacco shop they kept, and with success came temptation. The father of 
forty-five had fallen in love with a girl of fifteen or sixteen, who had 
come to the shop to buy tobacco. He made up to the girl and won her, 
without the knowledge of his wife, who was wholly taken up with the 
household duties, but the eldest daughter, a girl of fourteen, had quick 
eyes, and noticed that her father was going after the girl. When she saw 
him kissing her, she went to her mother to tell, feminine jealousy and 
curiosity blazing. At once the mother revenged herself on the girl. She 
beat her and called her names in the street; until at length the father took 
his mistress’s part and knocked his wife down. Strange to say, her head 
struck a cartwheel, and she died the same night. 

The whole story was told in court, but when I retold it in The Evening 
Ncivs with the chief details—a description of the jealous daughter, and 
her account of how she had found her father out, and the father’s con¬ 
fession—the story had an enormous vogue, and the circulation of The 
Evening News responded to it immediately. 

I had found the way to success. Every day the London poHce courts 
are filled with love stories and sensational tragedies of all kinds. How to 
get them was the only question. I took six police courts as a nucleus, and 
put an able man in charge of them with these instructions: ‘^Whenever 
you get any story that promises, go immediately to the police court in 
question, sec the reporter, get all the facts. If there is real interest in the 
incident, work it up, interview the principals, make a real story of it, 
and send it in to the paper.” 

I advised my lieutenant to give a guinea to any police reporter who 
put him on to a good case. In a month I found the problem was solved. 
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I could fill the six or seven columns of The Evening News with sensational 
stories of London life with the greatest case. 

After some three years’ work the circulation of the paper had increased 
tenfold, and it had begun to pay. As I had*worked morning, noon and 
night on it without respite, I got the directors to give me a three-months’ 
holiday, and went straight to Italy. In Rome I read a good deal of 
Italian, and studied tlie old Roman remains, and became a friend of 
Prince Doria. There took place what I called the strangest occurrence in 
my life, which I may now tell at length. 

The undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveller returns 
has always had a certain fascination for me, as I imagine it has for almost 
everyone. Long before the discovery of X-rays had shown that one 
could see through houses and bodies, I was persuaded that there were 
more things in heaven and earth than were dreamed of in any philosophy. 

The strange attraction of human beings, one to another; the fact that 
chemical elements only unite according to certain ascertained weights, 
that gases would mingle, but not become one until an electric spark was 
passed through them; the myriad analogies in nature suggesting likeness 
in the eternal disparity, unity in the infinite differences, tormented my 
curiosity from the time I was twenty. But every time I sought for further 
knowledge I was met by a blank wall. 

I studied spiritualism for six or eight months, and was so eloquent 
about it that the medium admitted me into the secret, and showed me 
all the tricks of his foul trade. I was amused later to find that Browning 
had had an equally strange experience with “Sludge”, the medium wliom 
his wife had begun to believe in. 

Later still I was surprised to find that Alfred Russel Wallace, a great 
scientist and the forerunner of Darwin, a transparently honest man, 
believed absolutely in all sorts of communications with what he called 
“the spirit world”. But my unbelief persisted and persists to this day. 
Where is the great light? 

Still, I had one experience that enormously strengthened Wallace’s 
influence over me in this respect. Desiring complete change and recrea¬ 
tion, I took out some Irish horses and hunted regularly on the Campagna. 
It seemed delightful to me to hunt foxes where Paul and Peter had 
walked, where Caesar and Pompey had marched at the head of their 
legions; to take high wooden fences in a countryside peopled with the 
ghosts of forgotten worthies. I used to spend some hours every afternoon 
studying the antiquities, and all the morning galloping across the 
Campagna. 

It was the double life that seduced me, and gave me absolute health 
of both mind and body. Naturally, in the hunting-field I got to know 
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nearly all the Romans of position, and I knew most of the scholars and 
poets through my afternoons. 

As sometimes happens, there was a blank day in our hunting. The 
sun was hot and strong, and the dogs could take up no scent at all. The 
whole hunt moved from place to place, drawing every spinney blank. 
Once I rested beside a sprig of acacia. 

I had promised to go to the Dorias to lunch and to talk afterwards 
to their guests about the famous picture that was in the Doria galleries, 
the so-callcd “Sacred and Profane Love”, by Titian. Every one interested 
in art knows the picture. At the left, in a charming Italian landscape, is a 
beautiful woman dressed in the utmost splendour of those great Venetian 
days; and seated on a round marble well-head, close to, is another 
woman, quite nude, wonderfully drawn and painted, realistically realized. 
Some idiot had christened it “Sacred and Profane Love”. I read it in a 
different way. It seemed to me plain that it was a characteristic renaissance 
story: a Venetian aristocrat, proud of the beauty of his wife, asked Titian 
to paint her in all her splendour of raiment, and at the same time to 
paint her as he saw her in her nude loveliness. It was plainly one and the 
same woman—figure, eyes and hair unmistakably alike. 

Looking forward to the luncheon and the talk, and tired with futile 
efforts to find a fox, I broke away from the crowd before noon and rode 
towards the city, towards the Porta Pia, along that wonderful road made 
sacred by the sufferings of Paul. As I rode into the city, I think by way 
of the south gate, I had to slow up and go carefully because of a crowd 
of three or four hundred people. When I got through the gate I saw 
from my horse that the centre of attraction was a veiled woman, seated 
at a plain table drawn up against the wall. The table was covered with 
some simple brown cloth. I said to one on the outskirts of the crowd: 
“What is it all about?” 

“A famous sorceress and soothsayer,” he said, “who tells you the 
future,” and he crossed himself as he spoke. 

Just then a girl went up to the woman, put down some silver, and 
showed her hands. I laughed. It seemed strange to me that there in 
Rome, the city of a thousand miracles, the heart of a dozen civili¬ 
zations, this poor cheat should have won through all the centuries of 
scepticism. 

“A good way of getting rid of small change,” I remarked smiling, 
and some Italians echoed me, laughing. 

Suddenly the sorceress spoke: 

“If that foreigner on the horse would come down and dare the test 
he would find that I could tell him new truths. I can unfold the future 
to him.” 
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“It is the past I would like to know about/* I answered. “If you can 
tell me about the past I’ll believe your predictions.” 

“Come down,” she said, “I’ll teU you about the past as well as the 
future.” 

I looked at my watch and saw that I had half an hour to spare. There 
was an Italian boy already at my horse’s head, promising to hold the 
reins, so I dismounted and went through the crowd to the sorceress. I 
offered her a gold coin, but she waved it aside. “Do not pay until you 
are convinced.” 

I said: “Please understand that I want to know about the past.” 

“What about the past?” she asked. 

“Oh, the most important thing to me in it.” 

“That’s easy,” she replied. “Give me both your hands, please. The 
left one shows what your natural proclivities are, the right how they 
liavc been modified by the experiences of your life.” 

I held out both my hands and stood feeling rather a fool to be wasting 
my time on such nonsense. 

“The most peculiar thing in your life,” she said, “up to date, is the 
love and admiration you had for a man, an American.” 

For a moment I was dumbfounded. How could she know anything 
about my life in Kansas University ? 

“Perhaps you can tell me the man’s name,” I suggested. “I will spell 
it for you,” she said. “You begin.” 

“Begin you-” said I, and she answered, “S-m-i-t-h—Smith.” 

“What was he like?” I asked. 

To my amazement she described him. 

“He had a great influence on you,” she went on, “made you a student 
writer. Am I right?” 

“Perfectly right,” I said, “but how you got the information I do not 
know. Whatever you tell me about the future I shall think of and consider 
ripely.” 

“The movement of your life,” she said, “goes steadily upward, and 
you will realize all your ambitions. You will win money and fame, and 
have a very happy and full life. But the curve in later life begins to go 
down, and I camiot see the end; there is a sea of blood.” 

“What do you mean,” I cried, “blood caused by me?” 

“Oh no, blood over half the world—a sea of blood.” 

“Am I in it?” I asked. 

“I will say no more,” she replied. “I oughtn’t to tell you anything 
more.” 

I laughed. “It is a very dramatic ending. Of course, if you think you 
ought not to tell me, you won’t.” 
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“Still you have no belief?” she asked, looking at me with sad eyes. 

“None,” I said, “not a vestige of belief, not in my success nor in the 
sea of blood.” 

She nodded her head several times as if in thought, and then with a 
sigh she said: “I can make you believe it all.” 

“There I defy you,” I laughed. “I do not think I would believe you 
if it occurred, if in the years to come all you have said turned out to be 
true, I still should not believe.” 

“You will leave Rome this evening, and go across the seas to 
England,” she cried suddenly. 

“Oh, that’s a shockingly bad guess,” I rephed. “I have my rooms in 
Rome for months; I have horses here, and do not intend to leave until 
spring is changing into summer. Three months, at least, I shall stay here.” 

“You will leave Rome this evening,” she repeated, “for London. 
And in the train you will know that the soothsayer spoke truth.” 

To cut the matter short, I asked her what I owed her. 

“What you please,” she answered. “Nothing if you do not believe.” 

I took out a couple of gold coins. 

“I believe the first part of what you said,” I told her. “It was extra¬ 
ordinary. But nothing like you say is ever going to happen to me.” 

“To-night you will know more,” she replied. 

I bowed and walked through the crowd to my horse, and went off 
to the lunch. I gave my little talk to perhaps a hundred people in the 
Doria gallery. I had just finished and was being congratulated by the 
British Ambassador and Doria, when a servant came up and said to 
Doria: “A telegram for Mr. Harris.” 

With their permission I opened it, and found that I was summoned 
back to London immediately—“Important!” The signature was that of 
Lord Folkestone, who would not have sent me such a telegram without 
absolute need. I showed the telegram to Doria, and, absorbed in the 
question of what could have happened. I hurried off to my hotel, sent a 
messenger to get my ticket, packed my clothes, settled my bill, and 
caught the night express to London, getting a sleeping compartment all 
to myself. An hour later I went into the dining-car. In glancing out of 
the window into the gloom I saw that we were just leaving the Campagna. 

The whole scene of noon came back to me as in a flash. How could 
she have known? How much truth was there in it all? What did she 
mean by the “sea of blood” at the end? “A sea of blood,” her words 
were: “a sea of blood over half the world.” 

I leave the story to my readers as a problem. It is the one fact in my 
life which I am unable to explain in any way. 

I must now relate how I lost the editorship of The Evening News. All 
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the while I was in Rome I received weekly statements from The Evening 
News, and knew that it was going on all right, but without improving, 
under the assistant whom I had picked, an Irishman named Rubie. 

When I reached England, Lord Folkestone told me that Coleridge 
Kcnnard, the banker and director who supplied most of the money, had 
come to have a great opinion of Rubie, my assistant; thought he could 
do the work quite as well as I could, and, in fact, intended to make a 
row about my having prolonged my holiday, in order to put Rubie in 
my place as managing editor. I was astonished and amused. I knew that 
Rubie could not do the paper at all, and I had really worked with all 
my heart and soul at it, and hadn’t taken breathing-time or a holiday in 
the three years. 

We had a Board Meeting at The Evening News and Kcnnard said he 
wanted to act quite fairly: he thought that I had made the paper successful, 
and he was quite willing to give me ^i,ooo as solatium. 

One incident is perhaps worth relating here: I brought some friends 
together, who offered Coleridge Kennard some ^{^40,000 for the paper 
—more than all the money spent on it during my editorship; he refused 
the offer. I thereupon accepted his offer of ^1,000, and got up to leave 
the board-room. At this. Lord Folkestone rose also, reminded Coleridge 
Kennard tliat he had put a good many thousands of pounds in the paper, 
that he had selected me as editor, and declared now that he was perfectly 
satisfied witli my work. He preferred, he said, to leave the paper with 
me and lose whatever money he had put into it. In the most charming 
way he added: '‘Come on, Frank, they do not want us,” and took me 
out to his carriage. 

Three months after I left The Evening News Kemiard met me at the 
corner of Grosvenor Street, and begged me to come back to my old 
position on the paper. He told me that the circulation of the paper had 
fallen off in the most extraordinary way. I smiled at him: "I warned 
you, Kennard,” I said, “that things quickly built up woiild fall down 
nearly as quickly, but I am quite happy in the editorship of The Fortnightly 
Review, and I will not go back.” Two months later Keimard confessed 
to me that he had sold The Evening News for a paltry ^2,500 to 
Harmsworth. He had lost some ^38,000 by discharging me. 



CHAPTER XXXVI : THE PLEASURES OF LIFE 


ALL xms WHILE IN LONDON I HAD ONE PASSION: THE DESIRE TO KNOW 

and measure all the men of ability in art and literature I could meet, I 
had, however, a myriad pleasures, among which I must put first the 
love of horses, of riding and driving, I mean. I still kept up another 
dozen of athletic amusements; I ran and walked regularly, and boxed 
for at least half an hour each morning, just to keep myself perfectly fit, 
as I shall explain later. 

A London newspaper once published the fact that I was the only 
editor who drove fine horses tandem down Fleet Street. From 1885 to 
1895 or so I had, I think, some of the best driving horses in London. 
All these ten or twelve years in London I had from three to six horses 
for riding and driving; and I had the carriages built in America for 
lightness and perfection of spring. English carriages are usually very 
heavy and strong because of the bad old roads of the past, but the good 
modem road allows one to have lighter carriages, and is therefore better 
for the horses. I had a mail phaeton built in New York and sent across, 
which weighed less than four hundred pounds, so that two horses could 
draw it without feeling its weight, and were therefore free to show 
perfect paces. I was often stopped in Hyde Park by men wishing to 
know where I got the horses and the feather-weight phaeton. 

The English know far more about horses than any other European 
people, but even in this cult they have been surpassed by the Americans, 
who first taught them that jockeys should sit as far forward on the withers 
as possible, and not in the small of the back. Even Fred Archer, great 
jockey though he was, was not nearly as good as some American jockeys 
who came after him, and showed their skill on English racecourses. I 
wish the English would understand how their love of tradition limits 
them in almost everything. 

I cannot leave this talk about horses without mentioning the advent 
of the motor-car. It was in the winter of 1895-6 that I went from London 
as usual to the Riviera, and there saw a motor-car for the first time. A 
man had brought it to Monte Carlo and, having lost his money, offered 
it for sale: it was a Georges Richard, seven horse-power, driven by belts. 
At once I tried it and fell in love with the speed and smootlmcss of its 
motion; finally I bought it, giving, I think, fifteen thousand francs for it, 
or about six hundred pounds. 

I used it for almost a month to visit all the beauty spots of the Riviera, 
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and they are numberless and wonderful. When I had drunk my fill of 
natural beauty, I started over Grasse and Digne to go to Paris. I remember 
dining late at Grasse and going on by night; we lost first one belt and 
then another, on the road, and had to hunt about in the dark for them 
before we could go on. Still it was evident to me that the motor-car 
would soon do away with horses; it was the most wonderful mode of 
travelling that man at that time had discovered. 

It took me over a week to reach Paris, and three days to go from Paris 
to Calais; and when I started out from Dover to go to London, my 
difficulties began. The very first policeman stopped me and took me to 
the station; it was there decided that I must have a man to walk in front 
of the motor with a red flag. I acquiesced apparently, but declared to the 
police inspector that I would not go beyond four miles an hour, and 
would use all care; and so at last I was allowed to start out for London. 
On the way I met a gentleman with a pair of horses who turned back 
at once, and began following my motor-car. He asked me numerous 
questions about it; and the end of it was that he paid me to bring it into 
his park and let him try it; which I did, and at the finish I sold him the 
car, and went on to London endowed with my new experiences, the 
chief being the divine beauty of the Riviera, and the new power given 
to one by the motor-car. 

The motor-car enriched life like the discovery of two or three new 
poets. I always give one instance of its almost magical power. I think I 
was the first person who ever saw the four great cathedrals of France in 
one day. I was staying in Amiens, and after a last look at the west door 
of the cathedral, about seven o’clock in the morning, I drove the car 
to Beauvais and spent some hours with its beauties; thence I drove to 
Paris. At Paris I just looked at Saintc-Chapellc and went on to Chartres, 
where I had a late lunch; after lunch, and feasting my eyes again on the 
beauties of the cathedral, I drove on to Rheims and had another great 
impression. I suppose the day will come when one will see the four in 
a morning and fly to Monreale, near Palermo, for lunch, and then from 
Palermo to the Parthenon of Athens, and so on to the church of Santa 
Sofia at Constantinople, the inside of which is one of the wonders of the 
world. 

Now that I am telling about the pleasures of life and living, I want 
to speak about eating and drinking. I have already noted, I think, that 
the English ideal of cooking is the best in the world; it is the aristocratic 
ideal and consists in the desire to give to each article of food its own 
especial flavour, whereas French cooking is apt to obliterate all distinc¬ 
tions with a democratic sauce. 

The drawback of English cooking is that England has scarcely any 
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cooks, and so it is seldom you find their ideal carried out. In one particu¬ 
lar, however, I was always quarrelling with English food; you can get 
the best game in the world in England, but alas, the English always keep 
it until it is '‘high”, or if you prefer the truth, till it is almost rotten. 
I remember one Englishman of great position telling me that he always 
hung grouse till the bird fell of its own weight, drawing out its legs. 
Professor Mahaffy, in Dublin, once told me with huge gusto that he 
never cared for woodcock till it was represented by a green sauce on his 
plate. And all this is done, I have been told, in order to make game more 
tender; but I found out in Scotland once that if you cook game on the 
day it is shot, before the rigor mortis has set in, it is just as tender as if you 
kept it for a month. 

It is possible in London to get the best beef and mutton in the world. 
The veal, however, is not nearly so good as it is in France; and, of course, 
the average of French cooking is immeasurably higher than the average 
of English cooking; but I repeat, I have had the best dinners of my life 
in England. 

Ordinarily in France, at the seaside, one gets fish at the best restaurants 
that is not fresh, and when you protest the maitre d*h6tcl assures you that 
it is quite fresh; was alive that morning. Now high game is not injurious 
to the health. Beef and mutton, too, can be kept a long time without 
being hurtful, but stale fish is often deadly; and I therefore want to tell 
my readers how to distinguish between fresh and stale fish at one glance. 
When the fish is put before you, you naturally open it; lift the flesh from 
the backbone: if the backbone has marked the flesh in the slightest way 
it is two or tliree days old; and if the marks are dark brown, it is probably 
two weeks old. Yet once, at the best hotel in Nice, or what was supposed 
to be the best hotel, I had fish of the Mediterranean, and the arete, or 
backbone, had marked the flesh black. No assurance of the maitre d'hotel 
would induce me to touch such fish. French bread, too, that used to be 
the best in the world is now tenth-rate, but it is always possible to get 
sticks of gluten that look and taste like the best bread and are very easy 
to digest. Most tinned and canned foods are better done in England than 
elsewhere, but one especially— petits pois de Rodel —^prepared in three 
different ways in France, are the best sweet peas I have ever eaten. 

But there is one tiling which the French have to perfection, and that 
is many sorts of wine—the best, I think, in the world. I can get vin du pays 
almost anywhere in France that is light and of excellent flavour, some¬ 
times indeed with a real bouquet, and it is as cheap as mineral water: a 
franc and a half a bottle, let us say, or twopence or threepence in English 
money. Of course, the best wines, bordeaux and burgundy, are much 
dearer, but such luxuries can be omitted when the ordinary wine of the 
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country is absolutely palatable and good. In my time in London, 
champagne was the chief drink, and tlie English best class knew more 
about good champagne than the French; they were the first to modify 
the French habit of adding sugar and brandy to champagne—they have 
always wanted their wine ''nature* or "brut**; and the taste for the best 
dry champagne in London is far higher than it is in Paris. But burgundy 
and bordeaux, and all the varieties of white and red wines, arc better 
understood in France than anywhere else. 

I have said nothing of the music in London in the ’eighties and 
nineties, but the chief part of it was really all contained in the light operas 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, given at the Savoy Theatre. Their popularity 
was extraordinary: from Pinafore, Patience, and The Pirates to lolanthe, 
The Mikado and The Yeomen of the Guard, I think it was in i88i that 
D’Oyly Carte opened the Savoy for these operas, and their success was 
sensational. 

I was introduced to Gilbert by Beerbohm Tree. He was twenty years 
older than I was; and, of course, like everyone in London, I had already 
heard a dozen examples of his mordant humour. I remember on one 
occasion when Tree had been playing FalstafF in the Merry Wives for 
the first time. Gilbert was in the theatre, and came round behind the 
scenes afterwards to assist at Tree’s triumph. Again and again Tree tried 
to get some praise out of Gilbert, but Gilbert put him oif with phrases 
such as: “Your make-up. Tree, is astonishing,” as, indeed, it was, Tree 
being an artist in make-up—a real artist. I still have the great mirror 
from his dressing-room in which he painted hinxself as Svengali and as 
Bardolph in grease-paint on the glass—a marvel of artistic similitude. 

For the first time I found that the honours conferred upon the pair 
were justified. Sullivan was made a baronet in 1883, whereas Gilbert was 
not knighted until 1907. These honours represented very fairly the true 
values of both men. Sullivan was a charming little fellow: he was never 
very strong, and he died, I think, with the century. The Savoy Operas 
are supposed to represent his contribution to popular music, but I was 
one of the few who thought that his great popularity had really harmed 
his genius. The Mikado was the best and the most popular of the whole 
scries, but Patience and Pinafore were very good, too, and had in them 
distinct echoes of The Bab Ballads; of course, in Patience, Gilbert ridiculed 
the “greenery-yallery, Grosvenor Gallery, je’-ne-sais-quoi young man”, 
which was said to have been an attack upon Oscar Wilde. It may or may 
not be true, but Gilbert’s wit did not go very deep, whereas the music 
of Sullivan was of the very first order. One forgets to-day the splendid 
Golden Legend, to remember that the music of Onward Christian Soldiers 
is his; but he also wrote The Martyr of Antioch and The Light oj the World, 
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and is certainly the first of all English musicians—greater even than 
Purcell. 

The comic operas at the Savoy Theatre were the most extraordinary 
theatrical performances that I have ever seen, except those of Wagner, 
in Bayreuth. Every one connected with the theatre seemed to be first- 
rate. Barrington was as amusing as Grossmith; he was tall and big, while 
Grossmith was very small, tiny, indeed; Barrington was a giant in girth, 
and formed a perfect foil to Grossmith, who looked like a gnat. It was 
:n the beginning of the ’nineties that he started touring with humorous 
and musical recitals. Grossmith was a sort of elf, who could sing with 
extraordinary speed—the very fine quality needed to give the patter of 
Gilbert its full value. The girls, too, were well served in these operas, 
and they sang wonderfully. Who that heard it could ever forget Three 
Little Maids from School are We? 

It was Dolmetsch, the Belgian musician, who first taught me what a 
great musician Sullivan really was; till then I knew nothing of him, 
except as the writer of the comic operas, but Dolmetsch taught me the 
splendour of The Golden Legend and the beauty of some of his songs. 

Dohnetsch explained many musical problems to me. Of course, every 
one knows that he was the first to make the harpsichord and clavichord 
as in the earlier days, but to hear him play Bach on the instrument that 
Bach had written his music for was an unforgettable experience: it was 
like hearing a great sonnet of Shakespeare perfectly recited. 

I wonder if any one could divine the best experience I had in my 
life of a quarter of a century in England, the highest spiritual height 
reached in those colourful years of maturity? 

I had run down to Oxford once to see Jowett, and a friend asked me 
had I ever heard the boys sing in Magdalen College Chapel; he told me 
that some one had left a large sum to get the boys perfectly trained. I 
knew that boys’ voices were the most beautiful in the world, so we made 
an appointment, and in due course took our seats. From the first moment 
I sat entranced; the boys not only sang divinely, but the music itself was 
extraordinarily beautiful, and I found out afterwards that it was the best 
music produced in England in three centuries; a cantata, I think, of 
Purcell, brought tears to my eyes—I had a divine, unforgettable hour 
with those minstrels of God. 

Curiously enough I always think of science when music is much in 
my mind; they are two of my greatest of joys, though I do not pretend 
to know a great deal about them. Still, Wagner to me had a rival in 
Alfred Russel Wallace, one of the best and wisest of men; and I cannot 
talk of Sullivan as a musician without thinking of William Thomson, 
another great and lovable and simply sincere soul, who stands with 
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Newton himself, and is curiously related to him in his prodigious mastery 
of mathematics. 

Perhaps the greatest scientist of the nineteenth century, and the 
twentieth has not yet produced his equal, was William Thomson, after¬ 
wards Lord Kelvin. His only rival, Helmholtz, put Kelvin on a pedestal 
by himself. Every one knows how he made the first Atlantic cable a 
success; it was an instrument which he had discovered that sent the first 
telegram between England and America in 1858. He was the first, too, 
to light his ovm house with electricity. 

In the last days of the century I was introduced to him by Alfred 
Russel Wallace, and was very much surprised to find that he was lame, 
the result of a skating accident in youth; but in spite of his lameness he 
had a wonderful presence—^no one could forget the domed head and the 
kindly, frank eyes and grey beard. Two things I remember him by 
peculiarly: he talked of Joule as his master, because he was the first to 
prove that heat was a mode of motion; Kelvin then went on to say that 
in every transformation of energy from one form into another, a certain 
proportion changes into heat, and the heat thus produced becomes 
diffused by radiation. This gradual transformation of energy into heat 
is perpetually going on, and must sooner or later put an end to all life. 

Almost before his death his whole theory was thrown overboard. His 
gloomy predictions of a degeneration of energy, ending in stagnation 
are no longer justified. His conception of atoms and atomic energies has 
been entirely superseded by the electronic view of matter, and we now 
look forward to an endless and boundless unfolding, not of energy and 
power alone, but of Life itself. 

Kelvin always struck me as perfectly simple and unaffected. He made 
a great fortune; everything he touched seemed to succeed. He lived till 
over eighty, and went through life with perfect simplicity, not a trace 
of pose or snobbishness—probably, in the twenty years from 1890 to 
1910, the wisest man in the world. 


CHAPTER XXXVII : TENNYSON AND JAMES THOMSON 

IN 1892 TWO MEN DIED—TENNYSON, THE POET, IN ENGLAND, AND KENAN, 
the great prose writer, in France. The sensation caused by the death of 
Tennyson in England was unparalleled; he was treated like a demigod: 
on all sides one heard that he was the greatest English poet of the nine- 
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tecnth century. The Quarterly Reuiew affirmed that “no English poet has 
possessed a more complete command of his genius in its highest form. 
No crudities of image like those of Byron, nor cloudy word-phantasms 
such as those of Shelley, nor fanciful affectations like those of Keats, nor 
versified prose such as that of Wordsworth, mar his equality of treat¬ 
ment”. A well-known writer declared that “the marvellous island held 
nothing more glorious than this man, nothing more holy, wonderful and 
dear”. Swinburne published a threnody on him of lyrical adoration, and 
in the press many compared him with Shakespeare. Renan, too, was 
over-praised by the French; but to nothing like the same extent: they 
recognized that he was a master of prose, a really great writer; but no 
Frenchman would have thought of putting him with Montaigne. 

Or let us take Victor Hugo, whose Ufe has more points of resemblance 
to that of Teimyson: he was a greater singer and his genius was far more 
widely recognized; he was as peculiarly French as Tennyson was English; 
he, too, lived to a great age, and was accorded a public State funeral, 
which was turned into a great ceremony. But there were no such 
dithyrambs of praise in the French press over Hugo; there wsls far more 
measure, more reason; the best heads did not hesitate to qualify their 
admiration for a great poet, and master of musical French. 

Carlyle’s pen-portrait of the poet is excellent, though not unduly 
flattering: “Tennyson is one of the finest-looking men in the world. A 
great shock of rough, dusty dark hair; bright, laughing, hazel eyes; 
massive aquiline face, most massive, yet most delicate; of sallow-brown 
complexion, almost Indian-looking; clothes cynically loose, free-and- 
easy; smokes infinite tobacco. His voice is musical, metallic—fit for loud 
laughter and piercing wail, and all that may lie between speech and 
speculation free and plenteous. I do not meet in these late decades such 
company over a pipe! We shall see what he will grow to. He is often 
unwell; very chaotic—his way is through Chaos and the Bottomless and 
Pathless; not handy for making out many miles upon.” 

Carlyle does not even notice that Tennyson was tall and well made, 
but he saw distinctly the want of brains in him, or he would hardly have 
emphasized that “chaotic”, or shown contempt for his speculative activi¬ 
ties. A great part of Teimyson’s popularity was undoubtedly due to his 
Victorian religious belief, for he was an aristocrat by nature, and would 
never even issue a cheap edition of his works. To mention him with 
Shakespeare, the supremest intellect England has produced, seems 
to me a crime of the majesti: he was not even a thinker, but a senti¬ 
mentalist. 

I saw Teimyson twice: first, in a house in London where he sat 
throned like a God, and surrounded by worshippers, male and female. 
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In spite of the incense of unmeasured praise, he said nothing of any value; 
but I caught a phrase or two that may be worth recording. Speaking of 
morality, he said: “Moral good is the crown of life. But what value is 
it,*’ he added, “without immortality? If I knew my life was coming to 
an end in an hour, should I give anything to a starving beggar? Not a 
penny, if I didn’t believe myself immortal. ... At the same time I can’t 
believe in Hell, endless punishment seems stupid to me.” 

The whole talk appeared to me simply brainless; but he was remark¬ 
ably handsome, and at the request of his hostess he chanted several 
stanzas of Maud in a fine, deep voice that brought out all the music of 
the verse. But I really formed no definite opinion of him till John 
Addington Symonds took me with him to Haslemere in this year, 1892. 
Temiyson tlien talked of Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy, which he had 
been reading with his son Hallam, and the two had a long discussion 
about Bruno, in the course of which Tennyson declared that Huxley’s 
belief that we were descended from apes had nothing in it to shock him. 
“It may be God’s way of creation,’’ he said. But soon he got upon 
Gladstone, whom he regarded as an evil influence. I could not under¬ 
stand why, till he came upon Irish Home Rule, when he asserted that 
the Irish were more incapable of self-government than any other people 
in the world, “Really!” I interjected, “perhaps better than niggers.” He 
turned sharply on me: “Niggers are hardly higher in the scale than 
animals, indeed I prefer dogs—^very much.” 

There was nothing more to be said; all the while I felt that I was 
listening to mere temper, not to intellect, much less genius, which is the 
intelligence of the heart. Half a dozen men in this last decade of the 
nineteenth century were his superiors in mind: Matthew Arnold, 
Browning, Russel Wallace, and Huxley in England, and, of course. 
Lord Kelvin; and in France, Hugo, Renan, Flaubert and Taine were 
altogether on a liigher level. Yet he was apotheosized even in his life, 
and before he reached maturity. His semi-religious sentimentality and 
his narrow jingoism were the sources of his astounding popularity in 
England. 

Curiously enough, Hugo, as we learn from his Journal de /’£x//e, was 
even more superstitious than Tennyson; he believed in table-turning and 
rappings, and in a spirit he called “The White Lady”, who made her 
presence known in the most trivial ways. This superstition seems to 
belong to the time. In mature manhood, Hugo declares that he never 
lies down “without a certain terror” and “when I wake in the night, I 
wake with a shudder! I hear rapping spirits in my room”, and “The 
White Lady” he calls “an accursed horror”. Yet he writes of all this 
inuch more reasonably than Tennyson: he says “the world is still in its 
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infancy: we require ruts and religions: it is doubtful if the average human 
being has arrived at even a modest degree of reason; man still has need 
of written revelation”—and then we get the true reason of his super¬ 
stition: “all great men have had revelations—all superior minds. Socrates 
had his familiar genius. Zoroaster, too, and Shakespeare saw phantoms”, 
and as if to atone for this nonsense, he adds finely; “In this century I am 
the first who has spoken not only of the souls of animals but also of the 
soul of tilings. All my life I have constantly said when I saw a tree-branch 
broken or a leaf tom off—‘Leave that branch or leaf. Do not disturb the 
harmony of nature” 

The great social movement in favour of the poor and disinherited, 
which is the glory of the nineteenth century, never touched Tennyson; 
in this, as indeed in every domain of thought, he was far inferior to 
Victor Hugo, though in the Frenchman, too, the gift of musical speech 
could not mask the poverty of new ideas and lack of creative power. 

When we think of Victor Hugo’s constant appeals to reason and 
justice in all international disputes, and contrast them with Tennyson’s 
wild ravings against Russia or France or Ireland, we arc almost com¬ 
pelled to admit that the French habit of mind is higher than the English. 

I have said nothing about the emotional life of either Hugo or 
Tennyson. That of Hugo is fairly well known, whereas Tennyson’s is 
unknown, even his intimate friends asserting that they knew nothing 
certainly. I should not think he had ever gone deeply into life anywhere. 
He was put upon a pedestal too early; he was too fortunate in every way, 
too highly rewarded. The sacred guides are never so well received; they 
get prison and hemlock, or the Cross, as their reward. 

Whenever I recall Temiyson’s death and the unmeasured glorification 
of him in the English press, I am compelled to think of poor James 
Thomson and liis end. 

The poet of The City of Dreadful Night died ten years before Tennyson, 
died in miserable poverty and almost unappreciated; yet, in my opinion, 
he was as gifted a poet as Tennyson and far wiser; intellectually indeed 
one of the greatest, a master of prose as well as verse. His life and fate 
throw a sinister light on English conditions. In every respect he comes 
nearer to ideal wisdom than any other modern English poet. 

While Tennyson lauds the Crimean War, Thomson condemns it as 
“a mere selfish haggle, badly begun and meanly finished”. He refers to 
the more recent exploits of English jingoism as “purely iniquitous, 
battue-wars against tribes of ill-armed savages”. He showed sympathy 
for all the struggling nationalism of his time, for Italy and Poland, and 
even for the Basques, who had supported the Carlist cause in 1873. Here 
are his words: 
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“Such was the loyalty of these people, far more noble than ours; for 
they were giving freely of their substance and their lives, whereas we 
give chiefly snobbish cringing and insincere adulation, and our rich give 
the money of the nation in large part wrung from the poor.” 

Unlike Tennyson, he was devoted to the cause of the people, and 
fought against every form of privilege and capitaUsm. Every Englishman 
should read his satirical essay on Bumbledom. He points out that though 
there is more liberty in England than on the Continent in matters 
affecting political discussion “the reverse is true as regards questions of 
morals and sociology, for here the power of Bumble’s purse rules our 
so-called free press and free institutions with a hand heavier than that of 
any Continental despot”. 

He tells us in a letter that he used “to read and hugely admire Byron 
when about fifteen, but when I was sixteen I fell under the domination 
of Shelley, to whom I have been loyal ever since”—from Byron to 
Shelley in a year! 

Thomson is really the only Englishman who stands with Heine and 
Leopardi as a great modern master, and his translations of their poems 
are the best in English. And Thomson was kindlier and sweeter in all 
his personal relations than either of them. Even Heine at times distresses 
one by the contempt he shows for the greatest, such as Goethe. We 
have no such apology to make for Thomson. He was the most gifted of 
all his English contemporaries, and he praises the wisest of them enthusi¬ 
astically. He almost reached perfection, but alas, that he sometimes 
drank too much is the accusation brought against him, and by Englishmen! 

No wonder Thomson let himself drink too much; he could find no 
market for his work in England, nothing but poverty and neglect. He 
told me, with tliat rare power of laughing at himself which only high 
genius possesses, that he failed in spite of good resolutions. “You see,” 
he said, “the resolutions were made when I was sober, but after the first 
glass one is not quite the same man who made the resolution, and after 
the second glass one is still more unlike. If you have been badly nourished, 
it needs a drink or two, or three, to bring you to your full vigour, and 
then one glass more for good fellowship and you’re lost!” 

One man who knew Thomson even at the end, and saw this side of 
him that I only caught a glimpse of, wrote: “I am far from saying that 
Thomson did not find any happiness in life. His wit and broad fun vied 
with his varied information and gift of happy talk in making him a 
prince of good fellows; and he last of all would be suspected of harbouring 
the worm in his jovial heart. But these were the glints of sunshine that 
made Hfe tolerable; the ever-smouldering fire of unassuageable grief and 
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inextinguishable despair burned the core out of that great heart when the 
curtain of night hid the play-acting scenes of the day/’ 

Thomson’s essays, especially on the poets, are far and away the best 
in English. His view of Tennyson shows the sureness of his judgment, 
the width of his impartiality: “Scarcely any other artist in verse of the 
same rank has ever lived on such scanty revenues of thought (both pure 
and applied or mixed) as Tennyson. ... He is continually petty. ... A 
great school of the poets is dying out: it will die decently, elegantly, in 
the full odour of respectability, with our Laureate.” 

Thomson wrote better of Meredith than even Meredith could write 
of him: “His name and various passages in his work reveal Welsh blood, 
more swift and fiery and imaginative than the English. ... So with his 
conversation. The speeches do not follow one another mechanically 
adjusted like a smooth pavement for easy walking; they leap and break, 
resilient and resurgent, like running foam-crested sea-waves, impelled and 
repelled and crossed by undercurrents and great tides and broad breezes; 
in their restless agitations you must divine the immense life abounding 
beneath and around and above them.” 

Here is what he says of Browning: “Robert Browning, a really great 
thinker, a true and splendid genius, though his vigorous and restless 
talents often overpower and run away with his genius so that some of his 
creations are left but half redeemed from chaos.” 

Thomson’s portrait of Heine gives a better picture of Thomson him¬ 
self than anyone else has given: “In all moods, tender, imaginative, 
fantastic, humorous, ironical, cynical; in anguish and horror, in weariness 
and revulsion, longing back to enjoyment, and longing forward to pain¬ 
less rest; through the doleful days, and the dreadful immeasurable sleepless 
nights, this intense and luminous spirit was enchained and constrained to 
look down into the vast black void which undermines our seemingly 
solid existence . . . and the power of the spell on him as the power of 
his spell on us, is increased by the fact that he, thus in Death-in-Lifc 
brooding on Death and Life, was no ascetic spiritualist, no self-torturing 
eremite or hypochondriac monk, but by nature a joyous heathen of 
richest blood, a Greek, a Persian, as he often proudly proclaimed, a lusty 
lover of this world and life, an enthusiastic apostle of the rehabilitation of 
the flesh.” 

I want finally to put Thomson with the great masters of the nineteenth 
century. I always think of Blake first as the earliest prophet-seer, then 
of Wordsworth and Shelley and Keats, but Thomson and Browning 
stand with these. His friend and biographer, Bertram Dobell, says nobly 
of Thomson that he “was one of the finest and rarest spirits that has 
ever worn the vestments of mortality”. Think of Thomson s final word, 
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which I would put in the forefront of every English Bible if I could: 
“England and France are so proudly in the van of civilization, that it is 
impossible for a great poet to live greatly to old age in cither of them.” 

Tennyson and Thomson—between these^oles you can find England: 
the one man, supremely endowed with genius for words, but with the 
mind of a sentimental schoolboy, was ruined by too great adulation and 
too many rewards; the other, of far higher mental endowment, bred as 
a charity orphan, was gradually disheartened by neglect and finally 
broken by the universal indifference that kept him a pauper. 

I know that this judgment will not be accepted readily; the English 
would much rather blame a great man than take any shame to them¬ 
selves for maltreating him. But one proof occurs to me: in the ’nineties, 
more than fifteen years after Thomson’s death, H. D. Traill, one of the 
first journalists and men of letters of the time, wrote an article in The 
Nineteenth Century on English poets of the Victorian era. He gave a list 
of sixty-six who were able to speak “the veritable and authentic language 
of the poet”. He puts Tennyson as the first, mentions even a Mrs. Graham 
Tomson; but omits James Thomson altogether. Yet, of the two, Tennyson 
and Thomson—the lord and the outcast—it was the outcast orphan alone 
that reached the heights. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII : FRIENDS OF THE ’NINETIES 

LONDON IN THE ’NINETIES ! HOW FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO IT ALL SEEMS, 
and how shall I describe it? London, to me, is like a woman with wet 
draggled dirty skirts (it is nearly always raining in London), and at first 
you turn from her in disgust, but soon you discover that she has glorious 
eyes lighting up her pale, wet face. The historic houses, such as 
Marlborough House, Lansdowne House, Devonshire House and Cadogan 
House, and a hundred others, are her eyes, and they are simply wonderful 
treasure-houses of past centuries, with records of each age in gorgeous 
pictures and books, in tapestries and table-silver—all the accessories of 
good taste and comfortable living 

And if you admire her eyes and tell her so passionately, one mid¬ 
summer evening, when the sunshine is a golden mist, she will give you 
her lips and take you to her heart, and you will find in her spirit depths 
undreamed of, passionate devotions, smiling self-sacrifice and loving, 
gentle tenderness till your eyes dim at the sweet memory of her. And 
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ever afterwards you, the alien and outcast and pariah of this all-hating 
world, will have a soft heart for London. You will find magic and 
mystery in her fogs, as Wliistler did, and in her gardens some June 
morning you will wake and find her temperate warmth of desire more 
enchanting than any tropic heat. London draws me more than any 
capital, and I have been in most of them, but the sameness of her squares, 
the destitutions of her docks, and above all her wretched cUmate appal 
me, and as I grow older I prefer Paris or Berlin or Vienna, where life’s 
contrasts are not so hideous. 

Marriage did not mean as much to me as other happenings in my 
life, and my wife was not, by any means, so important to me or to my 
mental growth as some of my friends, notably John Addington Symonds, 
Francis Adams, Grant Allen, and Harold Frederic. In the first ten years of 
my London life, friends meant more to me than any other influence, and 
notably such companions as these who excited me intellectually. 

I never could understand why these men did not do some great and 
ever-mcmorable work: Symonds was a classic of the best, and master of 
an excellent prose; knew Italian and French, too, rarely well, and was a 
student born. He had no hindering English prejudices; regarded sex as 
lightly as Anatole France himself, and yet he did not write a single 
masterpiece. Why? He was well-off too, and gave himself to literature 
with single-hearted devotion, and yet never reached even Temiyson’s 
place, or Swinburne’s. 

Grant Allen was in even closer sympathy with his age; learned, too, 
in science as in literature, and freer in mind than Symonds himself, 
because born in Canada, and yet he could not get beyond The Woman 
Who Did. Why? Again one asks, for it was a ridiculous book as a life’s 
message. And Francis Adams was a larger man, perhaps, than either, 
though not so well equipped with learning, yet he, too, did nothing of 
enduring worth. 

This fact made it gradually plain to me that intelligence and all-round 
genial culture do not count for fame as much as some extraordinary 
endowment. It is, as Goethe said, “the extraordinary alone that lives”. 
Swinburne was not comparable with Symonds in wisdom or under¬ 
standing, or sweetness of character, and yet, because he had written ten 
pages of wonderful new verse music, he stands higher and is universally 
admired. The realization of this fact diminished for the first time in me 
that desire of fame which, so far, had been my driving power. 

With these friends I was in constant touch for some important years, 
without a shadow of misunderstanding or disagreement. Francis Adams 
was really my first good English friend; I met him in Hyde Park. I had 
been speaking there on SociaUsm, and the necessity of introducing some 
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socialistic measures into English life, when he came up and spoke to me, 
and we soon became friends. Shortly afterwards, however, he went to 
Australia, and I did not see him again for some five years. When he came 
back our friendship was quickly renewed, and I got him to write for me 
in The Fortnightly, He meant a great deal to me, though I was considerably 
his senior, for he was both frank and sympathetic. 

When he came back from Australia he brought with him a wife, not 
particularly interesting, I thought, but he also brought back a certain 
weakness of the lungs. I managed to help him to go to Egypt. I told him 
he should live in the desert above Assouan, or in some high place, such 
as Davos Platz, but he did not take my advice, and gradually grew worse. 
He came up the river with me one summer, and in the winter stayed 
with me in London. I found that he was getting more and more hopeless. 
He spoke of suicide: I begged him not to let his thoughts wander in that 
direction, assured him that life would be greyer to me without him, and 
reminded him of his wife. He confessed to me that he had tried to kill 
himself, but his courage had failed him. I told him that courage, like 
every other virtue, needed practice to become effective; and after he had 
left me that evening I wrote the little story Eatin Crow to show him what 
I meant. In the morning he read it in manuscript, and said, “You may 
do bigger things, Frank, but you’ll never do anything more perfect.” 
He went back to his rooms at Margate, and suddenly I heard that he had 
shot himself, after leaving me a message. His wife, too, wrote to me that 
she had been arrested, so I went immediately to Margate and she told 
me the whole story. 

He was going out for a drive with her when a haemorrhage came on. 
As he was about to step into the carriage he turned and came back to his 
room and told her that the blood was from his lungs, and that he was 
dying. He gave her a message for me, and then asked for his revolver. 
As the blood was pouring from his mouth, she thought he was dying, 
and bravely gave him the weapon. He put it into his mouth and shot 
himself; the bullet went through his head into the ceiling. 

In court Mrs. Adams told the whole truth, so the authorities thought 
she ought to be arrested as an accessary before the fact. But I pleaded 
with die magistrate, assured him that I knew of her great affection for 
her husband, and she was set free. I cannot tell here what I lost in Francis 
Adams—a sort of intellectual conscience and stimulus, the truest and 
wisest of friends. 

Symonds came next in those early days. He had gone to Davos Platz, 
with one lung destroyed, and suffering from tuberculosis, but in the 
vivifying mountain air he quickly gained comparative health, and twice 
or thrice in summer-time he came to London, and once stayed with me 
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in my house in Kensington Gore for some memorable days. Wc were 
together every evening, and talked the stars down the sky. I always 
thought him one of the best of men—full of the milk of human kindness 
and far nearer ideal manhood than Swinburne or Tennyson. 

This is even truer of Harold Frederic, who was, if I remember rightly, 
the correspondent of The New York Times, I met Harold Frederic first 
at Sir Charles Dilke’s, and we soon became close friends. I met Sir 
Edward Grey about the same time in the same house. Frederic had 
already written several volumes, but none yet which corresponded to 
his ability, none which allowed one to take his measure. 

I shall never forget one curious incident that occurred early in our 
friendsliip. It took place at a dinner at Dilke’s when Harold Frederic sat 
beside Cecil Rhodes, at that time little known in England. 

When most of the guests had departed, Dilke, Frederic and myself 
came together in our usual way to talk over things. 

“Well, Dilke,** Frederic began, “that was the first dull dinner Tve 
ever been at in your house. Who was the bloody fool you put me next 
to? I talked to him on a dozen subjects, but could get absolutely nothing 
out of him.** 

Both Dilke and I laughed, and on our way home I told Frederic 
enough about Rhodes to make him modify his condemnation: but he 
always refused to believe in Rhodes*s brains and in time I came to think 
that Frederic was probably nearer right in his contemptuous estimate 
than Dilke or I in our appreciation. 

All these years in the ’nineties Frederic was growing rapidly, but it 
was primarily the American in him which appealed to me from the first 
—a power of judging events and persons on their merits, heedless of 
position or apparent importance. 

From thirty to forty or so Frederic grew as I grew, but owed even 
less than I did to extraneous influences, for at first I had been greatly 
influenced by reading foreign languages and so-callcd scholarship. It was 
Frederic, indeed, who first showed me how little books and book¬ 
learning can add to one’s stature, and though George Moore was always 
there to enforce the lesson, I could not honestly say I would willingly 
divest myself of any fragment of knowledge. Moore’s familiarity with 
modern French literature helped him to a saner view of literary art than 
he would otherwise have possessed. Moore was always a pleasant 
acquaintance and interesting companion, rather than friend; I hardly 
know why. 

Early in the ’nineties, too, I came to know Lionel Johnson and young 
Crackanthorpe. I was drawn to them both from the outset; to Crackan- 
thorpe for his gift of story-writing, and especially to Johnson, whose 
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scholarship was worthy of his poetic endowment. Very early in our 
acquaintance Lionel won my heart by showdng that he knew James 
Thomson and his poetry, and was able to appreciate that rare genius. 
He said to me one day that Thomson’s poem on Shelley was the purest 
piece of Shelleyism in the language. Thomson’s prose work had escaped 
him; but he knew every line of his poetry, and treasured it in his heart 
of hearts. Poor, dear Lionel Johnson, whose whole literary hfc was even 
shorter than Thomson’s, for he had not long passed thirty when the end 
came. As in the case of Thomson, they talked of drink; but I have an 
idea that whenever a ship is higlily powered, it should have a strong hull 
to boot or it cannot last long. Like Thomson, poor Lionel Johnson had 
a big heart, as well as a first-ratc brain, and the little body was not strong 
enough to house such forces for many years. 

Whenever I think of Lionel Johnson and Crackanthorpe, I am con¬ 
strained to think of all the poets and men of genius I knew in my London 
life, and the miserable fate of many of them. I have told of Burton, 
Thomson, Dowson, Davidson, and Middleton; but there were many 
others, like Henry Harland, some deservedly famous, some inheritors of 
unfulfilled renown. 

But the most startling appearance in these early ’nineties was certainly 
Aubrey Beardsley. I know no one in the whole history of art who made 
such an impression, took up such an independent and peculiar place so 
early in life. I came to know him in die late ’eighties through his sister, 
Mabel, a very charming and pretty girl. She told me that he had been a 
sort of child-prodigy and had played Bach and Beethoven in public on 
the piano at ten or twelve, 

Beardsley was of pleasant maimers and intercourse. His appearance, 
too, was interesting; a little above average height, but very slight; 
perfectly self-possessed though strangely youthful, quite unaffected, but 
curiously derisive of affectation in others. While still in his teens he used 
to sneer at Oscar Wilde’s poses to his face, though believing to a certain 
extent in his genius. Of course, Oscar was fifteen years his senior, and 
was better read, and had already won a high place. 

After his success, Oscar tried to patronize him, but Beardsley would 
not have it. *‘At noontide,” he said contemptuously, “Oscar will know 
that the sun has risen!” Had Oscar’s appreciation taken place a year or 
two earlier it would have made all the difference in their relations; for 
in a year or less Beardsley passed from pupildom to rare mastery: to-day 
he was imitating Mantegna; six months later he was Beardsley—one of 
the great modem masters of design. 

I introduced him to Whistler. At first Whistler seemed bored, and 
turned over Beardsley’s drawings carelessly. Suddenly he stopped and 
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began to study them. A few moments later he looked up: ‘‘Wonderful/* 
he said, “you are already a master.** Beardsley burst into tears; poor boy, 
even then he had hardly reached manhood. 

But what is the word of his mystery, the “open sesame’* to his heart? 
More than anyone I have ever known, Beardsley desired immediate 
fame, recognition of his genius, now, as if pricked on with the instinct 
that he had not long to live. And that demoniac, dominant desire made 
him sacrifice to sensation, force the note, so to speak, confident always 
that when he wished he could do great work as it ought to be done— 
soberly and with reverence. 

Beardsley was a little lacking in reverence, that “Angel of the World” 
as Shakespeare calls it in Cymbeline; but the explanation of his faults to 
me is always the intense desire of immediate recognition, of fame in the 
day and hour. I have told elsewhere how he came to mastery in writing 
in a month or so; it really seemed as if every mode of self-expression was 
easy to him. His sister, Mabel, always contended that he was more gifted 
as a musician than as a draughtsman, and it may well have been true. It 
was Beardsley’s mastery of all forms of art that explained to me the 
extraordinary achievement of the Keatses and Rimbauds. 

There are certain pictures of his that remain as part of my intellectual 
consciousness. Who can ever forget his Hamlet—the slight, boyish figure 
with the peering, eager, frightened eyes, trying to grope his way through 
the depths of a pathless wood?—yet this was done in 1892. I can never 
think of Rejane save as she appeared to Beardsley, and his Tannhauser, 
hastening eagerly, breathlessly back to the Venusberg—and these were 
the conceptions of an unlettered boy of twenty or so, resolved to read 
all life for himself, Only four years later, he gave us “The Fruitbearers”, 
the ponderous satyr leading, with his appalling female companion. And 
finally the Volpone series of his ripe maturity—unforgettable! Never was 
there a more astonishing growth of individuality of talent. 

And Beardsley, wonderful as he was, was only one of a dozen: think 
of Charles Conder as a colourist, or of Augustus John, that master 
draughtsman, or Walter Sickert, the painter, or Phil May as a caricaturist; 
to say nothing of Davidson and William Watson—both master-singers, 
and a dozen other writers. All these men of genius seemed to group 
themselves naturally round Oscar Wilde as a sort of standard-bearer; he 
stood for years as the representative of art in life which has now become 
to the intellectuals more important than religion, for no one can deny 
that the artist and man of letters in the new time has taken the place of 
the preacher and prophet. 

I must confess that the chief influence in my life, in the first years of 
the ’nineties, was Oscar Wilde, and in the second rank, Whistler. 
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Whistler had come to grief before this. Ruskin had talked of one 
of his paintings as an impudent attempt to throw his paint-box in the 
face of the English public, and Whistler had brought an action against 
him, claiming heavy damages. He got 9ne farthing, and the costs 
practically ruined him. Bravely, cheerfully, he went abroad to Venice, 
paint-box in hand, to redeem his fallen fortunes, and did it after middle 
age with consummate brio. 

Personally I always rank Whistler with Rodin and Degas, among 
the greatest artists of my time. I always coupled Degas in my mind with 
Whistler, Though no two talents could be more different, yet the like¬ 
ness in some ways between them was most extraordinary. Both were 
witty and bitter-tongued, sparing neither friend nor foe; both had a 
hard time of it up to sixty or so and both made more money than they 
they needed, when money could no longer bring them happiness. 

Let me recall one or two stories of Degas. I was praising Puvis de 
Chavannes one day. I had just seen three or four of his great cartoons 
for some public building, and was struck by the suave, idyllic beauty of 
the landscapes and the Arcadian innocence of the men and women, 
clothed only in grace. 

‘‘He's really another Rafael," I said, “born out of due time." 

“There’s some truth in that," replied Degas, with curling lip, 
Rafael du village."' I could not help smiling, for the scalpel had touched 
the weakest spot. There is something provincial in Arcady—it is too far 
from the centre of our struggle to-day, and our struggle is of intense 
interest. Degas, with his racehorses and jockeys, ballet-girls and opera 
singers, came nearer to us, being of our time and hour. 

I recall another story of Degas. He had gone to an exhibition of 
paintings and suddenly picked out one. “A poor Rembrandt!" he cried, 
and went over to examine it more nearly because of short-sightedness. 
“I’m mistaken," he said on getting nearer, “it’s a first-rate Forain." Yet 
Forain the caricaturist had always been an admirer and even a disciple 
of his. 

Toward the end of his life Degas was nearly blind and hardly worked 
at all. He was a solitary, and when he accepted an invitation it was 
always hedged about with conditions, one of which was that there must 
be no scent, for he hated odours of all kinds. He often said that “love 
was not a question of skin", as the French proverb has it, “but of smell". 

Degas was a relentless sceptic. “I believe in that," he said one day 
pointing to a painting on his easel, “and in nothing else"—a weird, 
unhappy temperament. He carried his bitterness into his work, whereas 
Whistler’s work is always dedicated to pure beauty. Degas was a realist 
and supreme draughtsman; Whistler hated reality and was a master- 
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colourist. Oddly enough, one would have guessed that Degas with his 
sense of line would have been the great etcher, but it was Wliistler who 
reigned here beyond comparison, save with Rembrandt. 

From 1885 on to the catastrophe in 1895, I met Oscar Wilde pretty 
constantly. He used to lunch with me a couple of times every month, and 
whenever he brought out a new book, or when some article in The 
Fortnightly attracted him, we would dine together as well, and talk half 
the night. He was, as I have said already, far and away the best talker I 
have ever met, with the most astounding gift of humour that irradiated 
all his other qualities. First of all, he was a born story-teller, a better 
story-teller, by word of mouth, even than Kipling, and with far higher 
themes, more suggestive, more poetic and symbolical. Often, after telling 
an exquisite little story, he would drift into portraiture of this or that 
man he had met: while giving a kindly picture of his subject, he would 
suddenly illumine it with some humorous, unforgettable word. 

The defeat of Oscar Wilde came as a sort of result of the height to 
which he had climbed. He tasted real success for the first time when his 
first play was performed —Lody Windermere"s Fan. It was admirably 
constructed, and it was just this quality that excited my curiosity. I 
asked him how he had won to such stagc-craft, and he confessed to me 
quite frankly that he had gone away by himself for a fortnight, and 
studied the construction of half a dozen of the best French and English 
plays, and from that study had gained the craft. But the parts of his play 
that won the public were the admirable aphorisms and witty sayings 
which he strewed about in every scene. I had heard them all before; 
they had come to him from time to time in conversation, but the effect 
on the stage to those who had never heard them was really overpowering. 

I have pictured him so often, and with such particularity, that I could 
leave him now to the readers of my Life of him, but one is tempted 
again and again to recall the laughing eyes, the eloquent tenor voice and 
the charming phrases. Speaking of young Raffalovitch, I said that he 
had come to London apparently to found a salon. “And he very nearly 
succeeded,” replied Oscar, smiling; “he established a saloon.” 

On another occasion, apropos of some notice in a paper, I remarked: 
“It is curious to see how thinkers like Matthew Arnold and Herbert 
Spencer love to call on titled people, princesses and duchesses; how 
inappropriate it all is!” “Inappropriate, Frank?” cried Oscar, “it surely 
is to be expected: doctors must visit the dying.” 

No afterthought, no art can give any idea of the astounding richness 
of liis verbal humour. One day, walking down by the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, we came on a meeting of the unemployed, who were reinforced 
by some bands of suffragettes. “Characteristic,” I said, in my usual 
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serious way: “one of these days the unemployed will make themselves 
heard here in .Westminster. We are witnessing the begimiings of a social 
revolution/’ 

“You call it ‘characteristic’/’ said Oscar. “I think it characteristic, too, 
my dear Frank, to find the unenjoyed united in protest wiith the 
unemployed.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX : PARNELL AND GLADSTONE 

IN APRIL 1886, MR. GLADSTONE BROUGHT IN HIS HOME RULE BILL. THE 
House was so thronged that members sat about on the steps leading up 
from the floor, and even on the arms of the benches, and on each other’s 
knees, while I had to give up my usual scat in the small compartment on 
tlie floor of the Chamber and be content with a place in the first row of 
the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery. Herbert Bismarck sat on my left 
and the Marquis de Breteuil on my right, yet the visitors that night were 
so world-famous that these men were not even mentioned in next day’s 
papers. Not a scat was vacant in any of the galleries; even that of the 
Peers was crammed; every diplomat in London seemed to be present, 
and cheek by jowl with the black uniform of bishops, Indian princes by 
the dozen, blazing with diamonds, lent a rich Oriental colour to the 
scene. 

I had heard Mr. Gladstone often before, and especially on the war in 
the Soudan, a few years earlier, when he had risen, I thought, to great 
heights, but this performance was none the less remarkable. His head 
was like that of an old eagle—luminous eyes, rapacious beak and bony 
jaws; his high, white collar seemed to cut off his head of a bird of prey 
from the thin, small figure in conventional black evening dress. His voice 
was a high, clear tenor; his gestures rare, but well chosen; his utterance 
as fluid as water, but now and then he became strangely impressive 
through some dramatic pause and slower enunciation, which emphasized, 
so to say, the choice and music of the rhythmic words. 

Though I did not believe in him at all, and was indeed repelled by 
the conventional Christian sentimentahty he poured out on us when 
deeply moved, I could not but admit that the old man was singularly 
eloquent, and the best specimen of the Greek rhetor of modern times. 
Every one knew that his proposals were a mere resultant of a dozen 
opposing forces, yet he seemed so passionately sincere and earnest that 
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time and again you might have thought that he was expounding God's 
law, conveyed to him on Sinai. He was a great actor, and as Mr. Foster 
once said, could persuade himself of anything, and the House of Commons 
of tragic absurdities. 

A few nights later Parnell spoke; the House was nothing like full; 
the galleries more than half empty; the Indian dignitaries conspicuous 
by their absence; not a bishop nor archbishop to be seen. Yet to me the 
scene was more impressive. There he stood, a tall, thin, erect figure; no 
reporter had ever said that he was handsome; yet to my astonishment, 
he was by far the handsomest man I ever saw in the House of Commons 
—magnificently good-looking. Just forty years of age, his beard was 
beginning to grey, but what drew one was the noble profile, the great 
height, and the strange, blazing eyes in the thin, white face. I could not 
account for the effect of heat and light in his eyes, till later I noticed that 
the dark hazel of them was dotted, so to speak, with golden pinheads 
that in excitement seemed to blaze, the finest eyes that I have ever seen 
in a human head, except those of Richard Burton. 

He began amid Irish cheers, but very quietly in his ordinary voice. 
I soon noticed that the hands holding his coat were so tense that the 
knuckles went white; he had not a single oratorical trick; he spoke quite 
naturally, but slowly, as if seeking his words, and soon I began to feel 
that words to this man stood for deeds. When he spoke of the crimes 
and coercion of the previous five years, his words seemed to me those of 
some recording angel; the absence of inflection or passion gave the 
impression of immutable truth. 

The chill atmosphere of hatred in which he had begun his speech had 
changed; a good many English members were listening now with all 
their ears; I felt very much as I had felt, when drinking in Bismarck’s 
great speech in the Reichstag five years before, that a great man was 
talking and the words were prophetic and the place sacred. 

One day, shortly before I got the editorship of The Fortnightly Review^ 
I received a letter from a man in Dublin, full of curious statements that 
greatly excited me. I answered him, and in the course of our corres¬ 
pondence I came to see that he was a mine of information about the 
Irish Party and their doings in Ireland. He stated quite boldly that the 
Irish Party was responsible for the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
in Phoenix Park, and for most of the subsequent deeds of violence in 
Ireland. He did not hesitate to implicate Parnell in this knowledge; and 
so I wrote to him asking him to come over to London and spend a week 
with me. He had already told me that he was poor, so I sent him money, 
and asked him to be my guest; and in due time Richard Pigott came and 
stayed with me in my house in Kensington Gore. 
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The very first evening he told me how the knives which had been 
used in the Phoenix Park murder had been taken from the oflSces of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party in Westminster, and brought across and dis¬ 
tributed to the murderers in Dublin. I was quite willing to believe it all, 
and my manifest interest seemed to excite him, for he went on expanding 
the story in every direction. After two or three days I began to doubt 
him; and at the end of a week I knew that he was drawing on his 
imagination for his facts and was wholly untrustworthy. At the end I 
said that I would take the matter into consideration, and would let him 
know. I did let him know in a day or two that I would have nothing to 
do with publishing his stories. 

A little later The Times began publishing its exposure of Parnell, and 
at length printed a letter purporting to be from Parnell, which plainly 
implicated him in the Phoenix Park murder. I had a facsimile made of 
it, and reproduced the letter in The Evening Neivs. Next day I was out 
riding in Richmond with Arthur Walter, the son of the owner of The 
Times. He told me, without circumlocution, how glad he was that I had 
published the letter. 

“Why?’’ I asked. “I published it merely as a piece of news.” 

“Surely you wouldn’t have published it,” he said, “if you hadn’t 
believed it.” 

“I don’t believe a word of it,” I cried; “I published it as news, on the 
authority of The Times. 

“But it is plainly Pamcll’s handwriting,” said Walter. 

“In these days,” I replied, “handwriting can be photographed and 
reproduced precisely; it is absurd to trust to similarity in handwriting to 
prove the authenticity of a letter.” 

I cannot remember whether I told him then or a little later how I 
had come to know Pigott, but about this time he admitted to me that 
Pigott was the chief source of The Times' information, and I warned 
him against the man. 

All the world knows how Parnell brought his action against The 
Times, and how Pigott broke down in the witness-box, and shortly after¬ 
wards shot himself in Madrid. But the hatred of Paniell was so pro¬ 
nounced in England that in due time his enemies induced O’Shea to 
begin his action for divorce and make Parnell the co-respondent. Parnell 
believed, and said openly, that the result of the case would be to show that 
he was not guilty of the grave accusation of having brought disunion 
between husband and wife; it was perfectly well known that the O’Sheas 
were practically separated before Parnell came upon the scene, but any 
weapon is good enough to beat a dog writh, and so the dispute was given 
an exaggerated importance by the English press. Gladstone threw up his 
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hands in holy horror and pretended to be shocked at Parnell’s sin; I 
called Gladstone an “old hypocrite”, and stated that on more than one 
occasion he had sent to Mrs. O’Shea for intimate information about 
Parnell and his views. In her book on Parnell and their mutual love, 
Mrs. O’Shea tells the plain truth: 

“For ten years Gladstone had known of the relations between Parnell 
and myself, and had taken full advantage of the facility this intimacy 
offered him in keeping in touch with the Irish leader. For ten years! 
But this was private knowledge. Now it was public knowledge, and an 
English statesman must always appear on the side of the angels. So Mr. 
Gladstone found his religion could at last be useful to his country. 
Parnell felt no resentment towards Gladstone. He merely said to me, 
with his grave smile: ‘That old Spider has nearly all my flies in his web’, 
and to my indignation against Gladstone he replied: ‘You doift make 
allowances for statecraft. He has the Nonconformist conscience to 
consider, and you know as well as I do that he always loathed me. But 
these fools, who throw me over at his bidding, make me a little sad.” 

On the next page she tells of the treachery of certain members of the 
Irish Party, when those who owed most to the great chief turned most 
currishly against him. Mrs. O’Shea adds: “How long the Irish Party had 
known of the relations between Parnell and myself need not be here 
discussed. Some years before, certain members of the Party opened one 
of my letters to Parnell.” 

As I wrote at the time, this treachery signed the death-warrant of 
Irish Home Rule for a generation at least. 

In December 1890, a vacancy occurred in Kilkemiy, and Parnell 
went over to support his nominee, 

I went across for the Kilkemiy election. Parnell was stopping in the 
hotel. In public he wore a bandage over his right eye, saying that some 
one had thrown quicklime in it and injured it. But when he received 
Harold Frederic and myself in the inn he had laid aside the bandage and 
his eye seemed altogether uninjured. 

One incident took place then which I shall never forget. Frederic, the 
American journalist, was a great friend and loyal supporter of Parnell, 
and the chief therefore talked with us naturally and without pose. But 
I was shocked by the deep shadows under Parnell’s eyes and a look of 
strain, I had almost said, of wild fear in his eyes. He had been through 
deep waters! 

Suddenly while we were chatting there came some noise from outside, 
and before we could interfere Parnell whipped outside the window and 
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was standiug on the balcony. A funeral was passing down the street in 
solemn silence. Every one knows how seriously death is regarded in 
Ireland. Suddenly Parnell cried at the top of his voice: “There goes the 
corpse of Pope Hennessy/* his opponent in the electoral struggle. In a 
minute some friends came and helped Frederic to drag him into the 
room, reminding him that he had forgotten his bandage, which he wore 
even a week later. The loss of self-control, so marked in so proud and 
masterful a man, made a deep impression on me. I told Frederic that 
night that Parnell had serious nerve trouble, and would go mad soon if 
he did not take care. 

Fate was more merciful to him. He returned to his adoring wife at 
Brighton, but in spite of all her care and devotion, died in her arms in 
October 1891, aged just 45. They had been lovers eleven years. 

Parnell was a great character, if not a great intellect. But it was 
natural that England, which could not use the far greater man, Burton, 
could not use Charles Parnell. Parnell ought to have been an English 
hero. His love for Mrs. O’Shea was the love of his whole life, and he 
gave himself to her with the same single-hearted devotion he had vowed 
in political life to the cause of Ireland. 

I cannot part from Gladstone without mentioning his judgments, 
which reveal the essential mediocrity of the man. His heroes were 
Washington and Burke; the most interesting modern statesmen to him 
were Lord Randolph Churchill and Parnell. His favourite country after 
Britain was naturally the United States. Even in his chosen field of words 
and literary art all his judgings were mediocre. The modern author he 
placed highest was Sir Walter Scott; the greatest modern masters of 
English prose, in his opinion, were Ruskin and Cardinal Newman; the 
best biography was Lockhart’s Life of Scott, He thought Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, and Goethe the four greatest writers, but he omitted 
Cervantes altogether, and never seems to have heard of Turgeniev, 
Fancy putting Newman as a writer of prose above Swift or Pater, and 
fancy a Prime Minister who could write a review article on the genius 
of Marie BashkirtsefF. 

My quarrel with Gladstone was not so bad as another blunder which 
I must now relate. In due time I found that my knowledge of Pigott 
had had a great effect upon Arthur Walter. His father and Mr. 
MacDonald, the manager of The Times, had been utterly misled by 
Pigott, whereas I had got to know him, and had soon judged him rightly. 
The first consequence of The Times fiasco was that John Walter practically 
withdrew from the management of the paper, and asked his son Arthur 
to take his place. Arthur, it seems, after my talk, had told his father that 
he thought Pigott absolutely untrustworthy. As soon as Arthur Walter 
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got power on The Times he sent for me. He had gone down, I remember, 
to stay with Mrs. Walter at the Hotel Metropole in Brighton. I went 
down, took a room, put my belongings straight, and then went up to 
him. I found him washing his hands before lunch. 

“I sent for you,” he said, “because I think now I can offer you the 
editorship of The Times, I believe you would do it greatly, but I wanted 
to know first of all what you think of Buckle, the present editor, and 
what you would do with him!” 

“I would keep him on as political editor,” I replied, “he seems to 
suit the conservative opinion that is the backbone of The Times, and I 
have so many new things to do that I don’t want to make any break 
with the past that isn’t absolutely necessary.” 

“That’s fine of you,” said Arthur Walter. “I suppose you know that 
Buckle wouldn’t give you any place.” 

“No one, Walter,” I replied, “can see above his own head, and so 
we must forgive Buckle, but I see little Mr. Buckle perfectly plainly, 
though he is about six feet high. My idea is to make a General Head¬ 
quarters Staff to run The Times; to get picked editors on every great 
subject, a dozen at least, and then fifty contributing editors, the ablest 
men from every country in Europe.” 

“Good god,” said Walter, “you frighten me; what would it cost?” 

“I should give the foreign contributing editors,” I said, “about two 
hundred pounds a year each on their promise immediately to answer by 
return any questions addressed to them; of course, we would pay for 
their contributions as well, and I would give the dozen editors in England 
one thousand pounds a year each, plus the honour.” 

“Even that,” he said, “would be an added expense of twenty or thirty 
thousand pounds a year; how would you cover the loss?” 

“I would undertake for that single editorial page,” I said laugliing, 
“to get three columns of advertisements in America and South Africa 
which would pay the twenty-five thousand pounds a year of new 
expenses three times over. I would make the leader page in The Times 
the greatest page that has ever been seen in journalism. Every line in it 
should be on the topmost level of thought! And I would add a financial 
column which would bring in more cash.” 

We went in to lunch and I told him more of my ideas, and he was 
greatly impressed, till I came to the declaration that I would make it a 
penny paper, so as to get over a million circulation. “My father and 
MacDonald have gone into that,” he said, “and they both declare it is 
absolutely impossible.” 

“That word shouldn’t be in the vocabulary of The Times,** I said. 

But he went on seriously: “You have no idea how carefully they 
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have gone into the whole matter, and it would turn all my father’s grey 
hairs white if he thought that anybody was going to do such a thing.” 

“You can’t afford,” I said, “to leave The Daily Telegraph with a 
tenfold greater circulation than that of The Times, I assure you the penny 
paper is necessary, but I won’t press it till the success of the other 
innovations has shown you that I am justified.” 

He shook his head and begged me to put the idea out of my head. 
Strange to say, I found that Mrs. Walter was with me in opinion: “If 
Mr. Harris could get a million circulation for The Timesf*' she said, 
“surely all the advertisements would be immensely more valuable: and 
by making your own paper, as he says, you might get, if not such good 
paper as you have now, yet nearly as good at a cheaper rate.” 

Then for the first time I learned that the paper supply of The Times 
was in the hands of another branch of the family, and they would not 
consent easily to any great change. 

About a fortnight later, Walter told me that he had asked Moberly 
Bell, their correspondent in Egypt, to come to London to help him. 
“I couldn’t face your innovations, Harris, especially in regard to the 
price of the paper.” 

I record my failures as openly as my successes. If I had been a little 
more of a diplomatist I could have won Arthur Walter easily, for he had 
good brains and a good heart and only wanted the best. I have always 
blamed myself for my failure. 


CHAPTER XL : “THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW” 

WHEN I LOST “the EVENING NEWs” IN 1 887, I SAW ARTHUR WALTER ON 

the matter, and soon afterwards had a talk with Frederic Chapman, of 
Chapman and Hall, publishers of The Fortnightly Review. Chapman had 
told me that Escott, the acting editor of The Fortnightly Revieiv^ had 
made trouble with The Times by giving them an article which he said 
was by Gladstone, and when they asked him for the proof, because 
Gladstone denied it, Escott pretended that he had never made the state¬ 
ment. In consequence, for some months, The Times refused to mention 
The Fortnightly Review. Chapman wanted to know, if I were appointed 
editor, would this be made right; Arthur Walter assured him that it 
would. 


V 
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I have already told how I came to know Arthur Walter; all through 
the years from 1885 to 1895 or ’96, our intimacy continued. I used to 
stay with him at his country house, near Finchampstead, three or four 
times each summer, and during the winter we met at lunch or dinner 
once or twice every week. We often spent the evening playing chess; I 
used to let him win a fair proportion of the games, for success pleased 
him intensely. I often thought that in the same spirit Gattie, the amateur 
champion, used now and then to let me win, but not often, for his 
supremacy forbade it. 

When Arthur Walter said that he thought me fit for any editorship, 
even for that of The Times, Chapman asked me to call upon him the 
next day, and told me that I could take over the editorship of The 
Fortnightly Revieio whenever I pleased. Escott was ill at the time; he had 
broken down in health. I said I would take over the Review on condition 
that the first year’s salary went to Escott, as I knew that he was not well 
off. This was arranged, and I was formally installed as editor of The 
Fortnightly Review. 

Shortly afterwards Chapman told me that John Morley wished to sec 
me, and in a minute or two brought him in. Morley had been editor of 
the Review for some fifteen years, was a link with the founders, Lewes 
and George Eliot and Herbert Spencer. In popular opinion his editorship 
was summed up in the fact that he had always spelled God with a small 
“g”. We chatted pleasantly for a few minutes, when he said: “You 
know, I feel very guilty. I have been lately too much of a politician and 
too little of an editor. In those two boxes over there,” and he pointed 
to two large boxes in the corner of the room, “are the proofs of my 
laziness. In this one,” he pointed to one of them, “I put the articles which 
I didn’t feel at all inclined to accept; in that other one, the articles which 
I could use at any time if I wished to.” 

At this time Morley must have been forty-five years of age; of spare 
figure, some five feet ten in height; clean-shaven, with a large nose, firm 
drawn-in lips of habitual prudent self-restraint; thoughtful, cold grey 
eyes, large forehead. “A bleak face,” I said to mysslf, seeking for some 
expressive word. Manifestly, I was not much to his taste. I was as frank 
and outspoken as he was reserved, and while he had already climbed a 
good way up the ladder, I thought nothing of the ladder and despised 
the climbing. Moreover, his gods were not my gods, and he was as 
unfeignedly proud of his Oxford training as I was contemptuous of all 
erudition. 

It is very difficult indeed for men to measure the juniors who are 
taking their places. We can all see youthful shortcomings, and promise 
is infinitely harder to estimate than performance. Perhaps we could judge 
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them best through their admirations that are not learned or academic 
and, therefore, in so far original. Motley did not give himself the trouble 
to see me fairly. But, then, why should he? There were long odds 
against my being worth knowing, and he-was courteous. 

I remember he showed me an article with a Greek quotation in it. 
‘‘I haven’t corrected it, Mr. Harris,” he said, “nor looked at the accents; 
I suppose you will do that,” courteously giving me credit for sufficient 
knowledge. 

I said something about accents being easy to me after liaving learned 
modem Greek in Athens. 

“Really,” he exclaimed, seemingly surprised, “that must have been 
an interesting experience. Hasn’t the pronunciation changed with the 
changes in language?” 

“The scholars all try to pronounce in the old way,” I replied. “Lots 
of professors and students to-day in the University of Athens plume 
themselves on speaking classic Greek.” 

“Astonishing,” he exclaimed, “you must tell me about it some day. 
Very interesting.” But the day never came, for if politics soon absorbed 
him, life and literature absorbed me. 

I had been curious about Morley’s editorship, and so I went through 
both boxes, returning nearly all the manuscripts to their owners, and 
excusing myself as hardly responsible for the delay; but in the rejected 
box I came upon two papers which interested me: the one was by Mrs. 
Lynn Linton on “The Modern Girl”, which was charmingly written. 
I wrote to Mrs. Linton about it, regretting the delay in dealing with it. 
She came to see me, and we became friends at once. I ought to have 
known her previous work, but as a matter of fact I did not. She had 
married Linton, an engraver of real talent, and he had left her, and she 
developed a faculty of writing that put her in the front rank of the 
women of the day. She was kindly, and we remained friends for years till 
I took up the habit of going abroad every winter, and we gradually lost 
sight of each other. The other manuscript which struck me as excellent 
had a curious title: “The Rediscovery of the Unique”, signed by a name 
quite new to me—H. G. Wells. 

Morley, by his rise to place and power as a politician, enables us to 
judge how much higher the standard of intellect is in literature than in 
politics. For Morley was in the first flight of politicians. Secretary for 
Ireland, and afterwards for India, always a considerable figure, though 
he entered the arena late in life, and without the wealth needed for 
supreme success. In literature, on the other hand, Morley never played 
a distinguished part. He could not even shine with reflected lustre. In 
vain he wrote the lives of Cobden and of Gladstone, with all the advantage 
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of intimate first-hand knowledge, and all the assistance glady proffered 
by the family and by distinguished contemporaries. His work remains 
fruitless, academic, jejune, divorced from life, unillumined by genius, 
unconsecrated by art. A bleak face and a bleak mind! 

When I took over The Fortttightly Review Chapman and Hall were 
to pay me £soo a year for editing it and lo per cent, of the net profits. 
If I doubled the circulation I was to get 15 per cent, of the net profits. 
I told Chapman I should double the circulation in the first year, and 
practically did it, but I took nothing out of The Fortnightly Review, I 
used to spend all my salary in paying the contributors more highly, 
especially the contributors of poetry. It had been customary to pay not 
more than £2 a page for any poem, but I gave Matthew Arnold, and 
Swinburne, too, £2$ a page, which came out of my salary. 

As editor of The Fortnightly, I found it very easy at first to get on with 
Frederic Chapman, but his directors were for the most part stupid, brain¬ 
less business men. I remember when I wrote my first stories, Montes the 
Matador and The Modern Idyll, I brought them to Chapman and asked 
him to read them. He read them and said they were all right, but when 
I published The Modern Idyll in the Review there was a huge to-do in the 
press. The Spectator condemned the story, passionately. I thought it was 
Hutton, the chief owner, with his High Church prejudices, who had 
condemned it, but when I went and called upon him, I found it was his 
partner, Townsend, an utter atheist, who had played critic. He told me 
he thought the story terrible. A Nonconformist dignitary, the Rev. 
Newman Hall, I think, wrote condemning the story, root and branch, 
and making a great fuss about it. The end of it was that the directors of 
The Fortnightly Review met together and asked me not to insert any more 
of my stories in the Review, At once I tore up my agreement with them, 
and told them to find another editor as soon as they could. 

At the same time Frederic Chapman told Meredith, who was then 
the fiction reader for Chapman and Hall, of the way the directors had 
treated me, and Meredith came up to London to protest. I met him for 
the first time in Chapman’s office—to me a most memorable experience. 
He was one of the handsomest men I have ever seen, a little above middle 
height, spare and nervous; a splendid head all framed in silver hair, but 
perhaps because he was very deaf himself he used to speak very loudly. 
“We mustn’t allow these directors to stand in our light,’’ he cried, “I 
will talk to them and tell them they have never had as good a story in 
The Fortnightly Revieiv as Montes.** And he did talk to them to some 
purpose for they withdrew their condemnation of my stories and asked 
me to reconsider my resignation, which I did. 

A few months after I had taken over the Review I had a dispute with 
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Henry James, which may be worth recording here. Between 1890 and 
1905 I used to meet him in London from time to time. I think it was 
Lady Brooke of Sarawak who first introduced me to him at a garden 
party. The Ranee was one of his most devoted admirers; she had a 
peculiar sense of certain literary values, or perhaps I should say of certain 
men of letters. To me James was only a name; I had read none of his 
works except some essays or travel-sketches of France, which were 
mildly interesting to me by virtue of the subject, though commonplace 
enough in treatment. The book reminded me of a couple of Tauchnitz 
volumes of sketches in Italy by W. Dean Howells, and ever afterwards 
I coupled the two men in my mind as absolutely negligible. I do not 
attempt to put forth this summary judgment as fair criticism or even as 
a considered opinion; I give it merely as an instance of my offhand 
rejection of any values in literature that did not strike me as of the 
highest. 

Henry James almost immediately confirmed my somewhat contemp¬ 
tuous opinion of his intelligence by praising my predecessor on The 
Fortnightly Revieto excessively. 

“It must have been a privilege,” he said, “to follow such an editor. 
I regard Mr. Morley and Leslie Stephen, as about the first men of letters 
in England. You agree with me, don’t you?” 

“Indeed I don’t,” I cried. “What with Brovming, Swinburne, 
Tennyson and Arnold living, to say nothing of Meredith?” 

“Of course,” he broke in, “these poets come first; but I meant to 
speak of prose writers; men whom the French would call ‘men of letters’.” 

“It’s ridiculous,’’ I persisted, “even to mention such men as Morley 
and Stephen in the front rank; they arc nothing but academic mediocri¬ 
ties; neither of them has ever written a word that can live.” 

“I’m afraid I cannot agree with you,” he rejoined, with courteous 
distaste. 

“Only creative artists are in the front class,’’ I insisted; “Morley and 
Stephen are only hodmen, and incapable of conception.” 

After this James appeared to avoid me, and I had no desire to push 
the acquaintance. Neither his appearance nor personality attracted me; 
he was above middle height and inclined to stoutness; a heavy face, the 
outlines obscured by fat; the eyes medium-sized windows, observant, 
perhaps, rather than reflective; the voice colourless, conventional, man¬ 
ners also conventional. James was always well-dressed, too, in a conven¬ 
tional way. I remember thinking afterwards with some insolence that 
his well-formed, prominent, rather Jewish-looking nose was the true 
index of his character. The rudder of the face, I always call the nose, and 
in James’s make-up there was manifestly more steering-power of control 
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than motive-power of passion or enthusiasm; not a man to interest me 
in any degree. 

James’s so-called obscurity was never an offence to me; indeed this 
charge against an author is invariably a spur. After forcing myself once 
to read and understand Kant I profess to be able to find a meaning in 
any book where there is a meaning to be found, and so I set myself to 
imravcl several of James’s obscurities. The knots were soon loosed; but 
alas, I had nothing for my pains. “Much ado about nothing”, I said to 
myself, and tossed the book aside, never again to be reopened. 

The admirers of James, too, I soon discovered, were all people of no 
importance as judges of literature; would-be geniuses for the most part, 
or society women. Consequently he was soon definitely classed in my 
estimation—another Howells without a trace of talent, devoted to the 
painting of commonplace Americans with painstaking industry. But I 
was fated to be disturbed in this comfortable belief. 

One day Max Beerbohm lunched with us, and afterwards we went 
for a walk in Richmond Park. Of a sudden he mentioned a book of 
Henry James, and asked me had I read it. 

“Thank god,” I replied, “I have always something better to do than 
waste my time on James.” 

“You’re mistaken, I think,” said Max, “he’s interesting to me, gets 
effects through those elaborate sentences that you could hardly get 
otherwise.” 

“You don’t mean there is any real worth in him,” I exclaimed. “I 
can’t beheve it; but if you say so. I’ll have another look at him. What 
book of liis do you like especially?” 

Max mentioned two; I have forgotten what they were; even his 
praise could not overcome my settled distaste and repugnance. Never¬ 
theless, his opinion remained with me and I record it willingly, though 
it could never alter my feeling that the man who admires the hodmen 
cannot be among the masters. 

One day someone sent me a thin book of James’s, begging me to 
read it and to give some account of what he thought a master-work. 
Mindful of Max’s appreciation, I sat down and swallowed the draught. 
It was a story of two children, a little boy and girl, who had been cor¬ 
rupted, if I remember aright, by some teacher or governess. They were 
a foul pair; carefully presented; lifelike, but not alive, a study in child 
viciousness—worse than worthless, because not even natural. I never 
read another Une of Henry James. 

But one evening I met him, sat opposite to him, indeed, at some big 
public dinner. After the first greeting I paid no attention to him, and 
talked chiefly to a man at my side, who showed some liking for letters. 
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I don’t know how it came about, but the talk fell on Sainte-Beuvc. My 
acquaintance took him for granted as a great critic. 

“Not a critic of any value,” I declared: “a more overrated man it 
would be difficult to find.” 

“How do you account for it,” asked Henry James across the table, 
“that Arnold and others speak of his judgments with such respect? Who 
would you put above him as a critic?” 

“All the creators,” I repUed, “but, of course, Goethe and Balzac, the 
only critics I take any interest in.” 

“I never heard Sainte-Beuve run down before,” retorted James; “the 
French writers all admire him.” 

“I beg your pardon,” I replied; “Balzac called him 'Sainte-Beuve le 
petit’, and as the ‘petty Sainte-Beuve’ he’s destined to be known. The 
honour of a critic is to pick out the great men among his contemporaries 
and help them to recognition and to fame. What did Sainte-Beuve do? 
He denied genius to Victor Hugo and told Balzac that the flood of 
impurities in his books turned them into sewers; of La Consine Bette he 
said, ‘Those infamous Marneffes infect the whole work with mephitic 
odours.’ Flaubert he compared with Eugene Sue, and declared that it 
was a pity he could not write as well as Georges Sand! The Goncourts, 
too, and Theophile Gautier and Baudelaire he always disfavoured and 
depreciated. All the great ones of his day came under his ban. The truth 
is, he was a small man, and could only judge fairly those smaller than 
himself.” 

“That’s yoHr judgment,” exclaimed James, rather rudely. 

“Mine to-day,” I shot back, “but every one’s to-morrow. Truth 
makes converts.” Sainte-Beuve’s posthumous work, Mes Poisons, 
appeared fifty years after his death, and even his French admirers were 
shocked by his venomous misjudgings. 

Five or six years later London, and Paris, too, were shocked by bombs 
thrown in Paris by Henri and Ravachol. I published in The Fortnightly 
Review a personal article on both men, from a friend praising Henri as 
one of the sweetest and noblest of human beings. Chapman told me that 
he was shocked, and I became aware about the same time that Oswald 
Crawfurd, who had been in the English Embassy at Lisbon, and had now 
returned and become a great friend of the Chapmans, and especially of 
Mrs. Chapman, was intriguing against me. 

Chapman had become a little difficult to work with. He was naturally 
a conservative business man of the old-fashioned English type. He hated 
poetry, and thought it should be paid for at the ordinary rates. When he 
found that I was giving my salary in payment to his contributors, I fell 
in his esteem. To give Swinburne fifty pounds for a poem seemed to 
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him monstrous; and when I bought certain articles dearly, he would not 
have them at any price. And if he disliked art and literature, he hated 
the social movement of the time with a hatred peculiarly English: he 
looked upon a socialist as a sort of low thief, and pictured a communist 
as one who had his hand always in his neighbour’s pocket. My defence 
of Henri and Ravachol shocked him to the soul. And without Chapman’s 
sympathy, I could not make of the Review what I wanted to make of it. 
Chapman would not have Davidson’s Ballad of a Nun; he cut it out of 
the number when he saw it in proof, though it was paid for; and Bernard 
Shaw was anathema to him. Gradually, as I grew, my position as editor 
of The Fortnightly became less pleasant to me. I was like a boy whose 
growth was being hindered by too narrow garments. 

One day Chapman wanted to know why I had never asked for the 
ten per cent arrears of profits that had accumulated for five or six years 
or more, I told him I did not care anything about the money; he told 
me the directors thought there should be a settlement and asked me what 
I would take. I said, “If it is to get rid of me, you must pay me in full. 
If you are satisfied with me, give me anything you like, I do not care, I 
am not doing The Fortnightly Review for the money.” Accordingly he 
offered me, I think, about one-third of what I was entitled to, some >([500, 
telling me that he had no intention of getting rid of me. I accepted his 
offer, gave him a full quittance, and two months later the directors gave 
me notice: at the end of six months they would seek another editor. I 
was shocked. I soon found out that Crawfurd expected the post. I met 
him one day in the office, and told him point-blank that if he were 
appointed editor, I would expose the whole intrigue, and would show 
how I had been cheated out of 1,000. “I do not care who succeeds me 
in the editorship,” I said, “but you shall not profit by the treachery,” and 
I told Chapman the same thing. 

I had never had such a blow in my life. I had never lost a position 
before that I cared to keep, and at first was overwhelmed at the idea of 
being supplanted on T'he Fortnightly. I went up the river to Maidenhead 
for a sort of holiday that summer; but could not take my thoughts off 
my humiliation. I had sleepless nights, and days of misery and regret. 
I was really making myself ill, and had come to the brink of a nervous 
breakdown, when Willy Grenfell, now Lord Desborough, without know¬ 
ing of my trouble, took pity on me and began giving me lessons in 
punting. His companionship and kindness lifted me out of the slough of 
despond and postponed the evil day. 

This was the occasion of my first meeting with Stead, the famous 
editor of The Pall Mall Gazette. He had recently founded The Review of 
Reviews. He asked me to call on him, and wanted to know the reason 
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of my leaving The Fortnightly, I told him the facts on his promising to 
say nothing special about Oswald Crawfurd, who had practically dis¬ 
possessed me. He promised, and two or three days afterwards sent me 
an article, detailing everything I had said and more. I refused to allow 
it to appear, and he finally inserted a colourless statement. 

Stead was an extraordinary specimen of the lower-middle-class type 
of Englishman—without classical education, without any understanding 
of any other language or people, save his own. He had great energy, 
however, and a very complete realization of all the forces in England, 
particularly the forces of religious prudishness and Nonconformity. In 
The Pall Mall Gazette he got up a crusade against the lust of what he 
called ‘'The Modern Babylon’*, and by silly exaggeration managed to 
get himself into prison for six or eight weeks. He fell foul, too, of Sir 
Charles Dilke: declared that anyone who was unfaithful to his wife was 
not fit to be in the House of Commons. Of course, I took up arms against 
him on this point, and asserted that Dilke was one of the ablest of our 
politicians. I wanted to know why Stead would deprive England of his 
undoubted public services, in order to drive him into private life, where 
he had failed quite lamentably. But Stead stuck to his cursing, and got 
all the powers of Nonconformity on his side, in order to hound Dilke 
out of public life. 

One incident is so illustrative of English public life, and of the effect 
of ignorant democratic opinion upon even the most eminent statesman, 
that I must tell it here. Dilke came to me one day and told me that in 
the beginning of the row over the divorce suit he had written to 
Gladstone, putting himself absolutely in his hands: “If you think it would 
be good for the Party,” he wrote, “I’ll give up Parliament and political 
life altogether; tell me your real wishes and I assure you now, I will 
honour them.” 

“Gladstone,” he said, “wrote me in reply a most charming letter, 
saying that he would be very sorry to lose my great abihty and that he 
didn’t think, as a leader of the Party, he had any right to play censor of 
morals. ‘At all times,’ he added, ‘I am proud of your support.’ ” 

A little later Stead got a crowd of women to go to Gladstone and 
petition him to get rid of Dilke. Thereupon the Grand Old Man wrote 
to Dilke, asking him to return his letter, and Dilke told me that he was 
going to return it. 

“If you do,” I said, “you will be slung overboard; please say that 
you value it so much that you couldn’t possibly return it, but send him 
a copy of it.” 

Gladstone’s next reply to the wild women was astonishingly charac¬ 
teristic. I have lost my notes of it, but I remember high platitudes and 
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his signi£caiit refusal to take any action against a colleague; but if 
Gladstone had had his letter back I think the G.O.M. would have thrown 
Dilke to the wolves. 

In my mind I have always compared Stead in England with Bryan 
in America, and I was rather relieved when he went down in some 
shipwreck, and we were rid of him—just as I was glad that Bryan died 
during the Dayton trial, a disgrace to American civilization. 

Stead was regarded in English journalism as a great power for good, 
though in reality he was an influence from the dark backward of time 
and short-sighted in his jingoism, as was shown by his attitude to the 
Jameson Raid and his persistent defence of Rhodes. 

But now I was all at a loose end, and suffering for the first time in 
my life with nerves. I was unable to control myself; could not get better, 
and was very near an absolute breakdown. And the fatal day when I 
should be out of work was coming nearer and nearer. Sometimes 
I began to feel that I should go out of my mind. Neither the exercise 
in the open air with Willy Grenfell, nor the regular quiet life did me 
any good. At last, almost in despair, I left Maidenhead and returned 
to London. 

For some time nothing seemed to do me any good, but soon an un¬ 
expected change came in my fortunes which had the most salutary 
influence on my health. I shall tell all about it in another chapter. 

It was just when I lost The Fortnightly, in the middle of 1895, that the 
tragedy of Oscar Wilde came to a head. I have already told the story in 
my Life of Wilde as carefully as I could, and in full possession of the facts 
and notes taken at the time. Bernard Shaw has said that at a lunch with 
Oscar, at which he was present at the Cafe Royal, I told Oscar the 
results of his trials beforehand with such astonishing accuracy that Shaw 
marvelled at it later. I really think my years of journalism and the Dilke 
trial and my personal acquaintance with judges and politicians had 
taught me to know England and the dominant English opinion very 
intimately. Oscar, though bred and brought up in it, had no understand¬ 
ing of it at all. He always felt sure he would get off with a minimum 
sentence. I knew he would get the maximum penalty, and insult and 
contumely to boot, from the judge and the press. The whole of the 
English judicial system is loathsome to me in its harshness; but what I 
never understood until this trial was that the ordinary English gentleman 
would behave just as harshly as the judge. For some time before his 
trial, even Englishmen of good class who had known him cut Wilde in 
public, and even before he was condemned George Alexander erased his 
name from the advertisements of his play, while still profiting by keeping 
the play on the stage. The hatred shown to Oscar Wilde taught me for 
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the first time what Shakespeare meant when he spoke of “this all-hating 
world*’, 

I had no power on The Fortnightly Review when Oscar was con¬ 
demned, and his trial took place just before I got The Saturday Review, 
so I had no organ at my command. I tried to write something suggesting 
a moderate sentence, but I could not get the article taken anywhere. Here 
was a brilliant man, one of the best talkers in the world, who had given 
hundreds of people hours of delightful amusement, and yet every one 
seemed glad to show contempt for him; and the judge who went out of 
his way to insult him was applauded on all hands. 

I found out from Ruggles-Brise, the head of the Prison Commission, 
that if I could get half a dozen literary men of position to pray the Home 
Secretary to make Oscar’s imprisonment a little easier for him by allow¬ 
ing him to read, and to have a light in his cell at night, the petition would 
be granted. I made the petition as colourless as possible, and asked 
Meredith to sign it, but he would not. I could never understand why. 
Shaw, too, begged to be excused; but Meredith’s refusal really shocked 
me, because I had come to believe him one of the Immortals. But in 
truth every one was down on Oscar in the most astonishing way. A 
couple of incidents that occurred after he came out of prison, after he 
had purged his guilt by terrible sufferings, will illustrate just what I mean. 

I was dining with Oscar Wilde as my guest at the Cafe Durand one 
night in Paris, when a certain titled Englishman whom I knew came 
over to me with a smiling face; as soon as he saw my companion he 
stopped with an exclamation, turned abruptly to the door and went out. 
I happened to be going up in the lift at the Ritz Hotel a day or two 
later, when he came into the lift at the second floor; at once he greeted 
me saying: “I am so sorry for the other day, Harris, but when I saw 
whom you were with, I couldn’t possibly speak to you: fancy going 
about with that man in public.” 

“I know,” I said, “there are not many immortals, I don’t wonder 
you don’t want to know them; but why not forget me too, it would be 
better, don’t you think?” and I turned away and began talking to the 
liftman. 

Worse still happened to us in Nice. I had taken Oscar to the old 
Cafe de la R6gence, and we were dining there when an Englishman 
came in with a lady. He stopped near the table and stared at Oscar, then 
took a seat at the next table behind us, saying in a loud voice to his 
companion: 

“Do you know who that is, the infamous Oscar Wilde; fancy his 
showing himself in public.” 

Oscar’s face blanched; I had already seen that a heavy glass carafe of 
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water was within the reach of my hand. If the man had said one word 
more, I would have smashed his face with it. I turned to him and said: 
‘‘Your rudeness can be heard; any more of it and you’ll be sorry. Now 
you had better go to another room.” Fortunately at that moment the 
manager came in, and I appealed to him; he knew me well, and told 
the man he would not be served, and asked him to leave the place. The 
pair had to go. Oscar was trembling from head to foot. 

“Good God, Frank,” he cried, “how dreadful; why do they hate me 
so; what harm have I ever done them?” 

“Think of a London fog,” I replied, “it prevents them seeing clearly; 
don’t bother about them: didn’t Shakespeare call it ‘this all-hating 
world’?” 

Many years later I was to find out what the “all-hating world” could 
do to show its dislike of me ! 


CHAPTER XLI : QUEEN VICTORIA AND PRINCE 
EDWARD 

IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO PAINT A COMPLETE PICTURE OF MY TIME WITHOUT 
saying something about Queen Victoria and Prince Edward, afterwards 
King Edward VII. It was for one thing his introduction of cigarette¬ 
smoking after lunch and dinner immediately the last course was finished 
that put an end to the custom of heavy drinking, which had been usual 
till then. As soon as the upper classes stopped guzzling, the middle 
classes followed suit, and ever since the revenue from drink has dimin¬ 
ished in Britain in curious proportion to the increase of population. 

It was Edward who changed the traditional policy of Great Britain, 
which was one of friendly alliance with Germany, into a policy of 
antagonism to Germany and alliance with France. He was the founder 
of the entente cordiale between England and France, and accordingly 
the first cause, so to speak, of the World War. But in order to exhibit 
this change of policy in its true light as a complete right-about-face, I 
must first speak of his mother, Queen Victoria, and describe her influence. 

It is difficult to paint a pen-portrait of Queen Victoria. First of all, 
it must be done chiefly from the outside, and secondly, she changed with 
the years in an astonishing degree. Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister 
of her early life, the guide and mentor of her first decisions as a monarch 
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—in fact, the man who trained her—always spoke of her as eminently 
teachable and docile. 

After she married Albert of Saxe-Gotha, she took her husband as 
mentor. Her early Enghsh education was* swallowed up in a German 
education. She had learnt German as a girl; but now, out of passionate 
love for her husband, she spoke nothing but German in her home; read 
chiefly German; took her ideas from her husband; saw life and men 
through his eyes. She did not love him merely; she grew to idohze him. 

Prince Albert’s death widowed Victoria—maimed her. For years she 
found it impossible to take up life without him. Even her duty to her 
children and the Crown could not draw her from the absorbing anguish 
of grief; her very reason tottered, for her love was rooted in reverence. 
Albert was her divinity. To the very end of her life she bowed to his 
authority. 

And when, after many years, she took up life again without him, she 
seemed changed to everyone. She met her English Ministers and advisers 
from a different standpoint. She felt herself their superior. She not only 
knew the English view of matters, but also the German view, and this 
gave her a singular authority. Her confidence in herself, her dignity, her 
sense of her own importance grew with the years till she became 
authoritative. In every difficulty she was accustomed to ask: “How 
would he have acted?” It is on record that on more than one occasion 
she left her Minister and went over to a bust of her husband and asked 
the stone effigy what she was to do. Such devotion did not seem 
ridiculous in her, for love is never contemptible. 

When old age came upon her, bringing with it a certain measure of 
ill-health through stoutness, she became irascible and impatient. As a 
girl even she was far too broad for her height, and particularly short¬ 
necked. In her old age she was very stout, so stout that for ten years 
before she died she had to be watched in her sleep continually, for fear 
her head should roll on one side and she should choke, her neck was so 
short. 

In her later life, Victoria left all the ceremonies of royalty to Prince 
Edward. He had to receive for her and fulfil all the social duties of the 
monarch; but there his power ended; he was a figurehead and nothing 
more. She hardly ever attended a Court, and gave scarcely any dinners, 
except occasional ones to royal personages, particularly to her nephew the 
German Emperor, and now and then to some German prince; but to 
the end she kept in her own hands the reins of government. She did 
not even consult her son about anything, or allow him to have any first¬ 
hand knowledge of State affairs. 

She judged him almost as severely as the German Emperor judged 
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him later. She heard of scandals—^stories of his relations with women; 
she regarded him as a leichtlebend —^loose, if not dissolute, and there was 
no weakness she condemned so bitterly. She woiJd never have a divorced 
woman at her Court, and if she received anyone and they afterwards got 
mixed up in any scandal, she cut out their name relentlessly, even though 
she had liked them. Looseness of morals was to her the sin that could 
never be forgiven. 

Up to the very last Queen Victoria was Queen, and would brook no 
interference or advice. Her relations with her Ministers for the last thirty 
years of her life were always on a peculiar footing. She had not only 
grown more imperious with the years, but wiser. Again and again she 
had matched her brains with her Ministers, and a woman learns rapidly 
through intercourse with able men; but it was her German husband who 
had taught her broadmindedness and given her faith in herself. This 
self-confidence grew in the ’nineties to absurd heights. She wrote several 
messages to her people which were plain translations from the German. 

At a big reception one evening I followed Arthur Balfour up the 
stairs, and a lady, I think the then Duchess of Sutherland, was chaffing 
him about the latest Royal message. ‘‘Your English,” said the lady, “is 
not so pure as it used to be, my dear Arthur.” “I had nothing to do with 
it,” replied the Prime Minister, “the dear old lady never even showed 
me the message! I wish she would, but it is difficult now even to hint 
criticism to her. So I keep quiet; after all it doesn’t matter much-” 

“Would you like the practice to cease?” I asked him a little later. 

“Indeed, I should,” he answered: “it might lead to an awkward 
position at almost any time; her Ministers are supposed to do these 
things.” 

The next week I wrote an article in The Saturday Review entitled 
“The Queen’s English”, in which I set forth how this expression came 
into vogue as expressing how careful her various Ministers had been to 
put only good English into any document which the Queen was supposed 
to sign. I went on to say that the good custom was being neglected, and 
I took certain phrases from the latest messages and showed that the bad 
English of them was due to the fact that they were literal translations 
from the German. 

Yet Arthur Balfour knew no German and was besides a master of 
good Enghsh; it was evident that the Queen herself had written these 
messages, a custom wliich if persisted in, would soon ruin her reputation 
as a writer of English. “In fact,” I summed up, “the Queen’s English is 
now plainly made in Germany.” 

The exposure put an end to the practice: always afterwards the Queen 
used to call her Ministers to coimcil. 
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Queen Victoria grew to dislike radicalism through her dislike of 
Gladstone. “He speaks at me,” she said, “as if I were a public meeting.” 

In the South African War she took the English official point of view 
very strongly, while deploring the necessity, as she regarded it, of war, 
and when her nephew, the German Emperor, sent his famous telegram 
to Kruger, she wrote to him with her own hand declaring that he had 
acted unjustifiably; rated him, indeed, as if he had been a peccant school¬ 
boy. And when he pleaded that he thought Her Majesty’s ministers had 
directed the Jameson Raid, the old lady replied by declaring that none 
of her ministers knew anything about it, and scolded him sharply for 
the assumption. “You have weakened the principle of royalty,” she 
wrote. It says a good deal for the Kaiser that he apologized humbly, and 
promised never to offend again in the same way. 

From this it will be seen that towards the end of her life Queen 
Victoria’s personal influence in the courts of Europe was extraordinary. 
She was the oldest reigning sovereign, save the Emperor of Austria, and 
the most secure. Every one outside of England saw that she had immense 
power, and yet she was supposed to be a constitutional ruler. 

Men of the first capacity as English politicians were astonished at her 
ability. No two men could have been more unlike than Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Sir Charles Dilke; yet both spoke of Victoria as the ablest 
woman they had ever known. Still her influence was injurious. She 
strengthened English conservatism and it was already far too strong; she 
did more than any other person to block the wheels of progress. All her 
influence during the last twenty years of her life was thrown against 
reform; she loved the established order and the traditional rule of 
conduct. 

Her foreign policy was bounded by the idea of working in perfect 
harmony with Germany. She distrusted and disliked France, and despised 
the French. After Fashoda she still passed a couple of months on the 
French Riviera in the winter, but her relations with the French had 
been so slight and formal that the difference of feeling between the two 
races made hardly any impression on her. It was the South African War 
which got the English thoroughly disliked in France. And the high¬ 
handed, not to say, rude way the Enghsh acted about Fashoda humiliated 
French pride, and brought the two peoples to the verge of war. I have 
already told how Rochefort, the greatest of French journalists, wrote in 
VIntransigeant the bitterest attack on Queen Victoria; he even called her 
**Cette vieille caleche qui sobstine a s'appeler Victoria', 

Prince Edward used to say that he never knew his position till his 
mother died, and at her deathbed Lord Salisbury spoke to him. 

“He had always been cold to me,” he said complainingly, “but when 
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the doctors said 'The Queen is dead’, Lord Salisbury suddenly altered his 
tone, his manner, everything; he came to me respectfully; stooped to 
kiss my hand and hoped that I would believe he would serve me as 
faithfully as he had tried to serve my mother. I was really touched. Then, 
for the first time I realized, through his deference, what it was to be 
King of England.” 

When Edward came to the tlirone, he brought a new policy into 
power. So long as Victoria lived England favoured Germany and cold- 
shouldered France, and the outward visible sign of England’s goodwill 
was the cession of Heligoland to Germany. 

Of course, Lord Salisbury knew nothing of the value of that island; 
never dreamed that it could be an outpost of attack on England by 
airships, and a fortress to protect the German Navy. He was blissfully 
ignorant of geography, and gasped with astonishment when told once 
that Zanzibar was an island. But he had served Victoria loyally, and up 
to the very end of her reign it looked as if the understanding between the 
two Teutonic peoples was certain to endure for at least another 
century. 

In 1889, when I first knew him, Prince Edward was a typical German 
in appearance, about five feet eight in height, very heavily built, with 
dark-brown hair and full wliiskers, beard and moustache. He was already 
very stout; but instead of trying to get rid of his fat, or to keep it within 
bounds, he was much more concerned to conceal it. The trait is character¬ 
istic. He dressed with extreme care, and always with the idea that he 
had a figure. Consequently his clothes were always a little too tight, and 
thus drew attention to his rotundity. As is usually the case, his vanity did 
liim harm. 

His love of good living and childish self-esteem were liis most obvious 
qualities; they went hand in hand with good-humour and a certain bon¬ 
homie which everyone noticed in him. When threatened by old age, 
he tried from time to time to diminish his drinking, believing that too 
much liquid was the cause of his obesity; but he could never be persuaded 
to cut down his eating. Foolish proverbs, enshrining the stupidity of the 
past, governed him, or were used by him as justification: “Bread is the 
staff of life”—“Good food never hurt any one”—commonplaces appeal¬ 
ing to him irresistibly. 

The Prince had had every advantage of both German and English 
training. He spoke English, however, with a strong German accent, 
and continually used bad English through translating literally from the 
German. In the same way his French was fairly fluent so long as he kept 
to the commonplaces of conversation; but as soon as he had to express 
some unfamiliar thought he was hopelessly at sea, and then his haragouinage 
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was that of a South German. Curiously enough, his accent in French and 
in English was rather like a Bavarian. 

The Prince’s sensualism was as round as his figure, as full-blooded as 
his body. He gambled whenever he coulU, because of the pleasure it 
gave him; he smoked incessantly though the cigarettes plagued him with 
smoker’s cough; but till Nemesis came with the years—^ill-health and 
indigestion from want of exercise or from over-eating, which you will— 
he was generally good-humoured, and kindly disposed: un bon vivant, 
as the French say. 

Like the average man, he delighted in popularity. He could not help 
believing that all desired and sought it, and if they failed, it was because 
of some shortcoming in them. He could not imagine that anyone would 
hold himself above the arts which lead to popular applause. When he 
drove through London, bowing and smiling to cheering crowds, he 
took it all as a triumph of personal achievement, a final and complete 
apotheosis. 

Edward had all the aristocrat’s tastes. He loved horse-racing, was 
gregarious, hated to be alone, preferred a game of cards to any conversa¬ 
tion; in fact, he only talked freely when he went to the opera, where, 
perhaps, he ought to have been silent. He was a gambler, too, as English 
aristocrats are gamblers, and his love for cards often got him into diffi¬ 
culties. It has been said by a bitter but keen-sighted observer: “King 
Edward was loved by the English because he had all the aristocratic 
vices, whereas King George is disliked by them because he has all the 
middle-class virtues.” 

Snobbery is the religion of England. I had always regarded Edmund 
Yates, owner and editor of the weekly paper. The World, as a friend of 
mine, and I had taken care to have him asked to the meetings of the 
Damien Committee, but now he came out with a long article in The 
World declaring that I had jumped from Father Damien’s shoulders 
through the window of Marlborough House—the whole article a mere 
sweat of envy. I never laid any stress on the fact that Prince Edward 
was kind to me. But to Edmund Yates, who pretended to be my friend, 
my little social success was much more important than my writing or 
my friendship. The incident only confirmed my growing belief that 
most men give themselves much more readily to hatred than to love. 

The reasons why the Prince disliked Germany in spite of his German 
upbringing have never yet been told in print. Nevertheless they arc 
interesting, and show how petty shghts and foolish misunderstandings 
may help to cause the greatest of wars and deluge Europe with blood. 

For many years Prince Edward had been an ardent admirer of Germany 
and most German institutions. After the German Emperor began to take 
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up yacht-racing there was a dinner at Cowes, in the early ’nineties, 
at which Prince Edward declared that there was no such enviable position 
in all the world as that of the German Emperor. 

“He is the greatest influence in the world,” he declared, “for good 
or evil. Whatever he docs is accepted and copied. All his subjects now 
arc taking up yacht-racing because he wishes it, and he’ll do great things 
yet, you’ll see: to be German Emperor is to be a god on earth.” 

But when the Kaiser visited England frequently the glamour dis¬ 
appeared, and the real difference in the nature of the two men became 
apparent. 

The uncle was prepared to look up to the nephew who wore the 
crown, but he was not content to be treated with contempt. On the 
other hand it was perfectly plain that the German Emperor regarded 
Prince Edward as a fat, elderly person, who sacrificed the dignity and 
serious purposes of manhood to the vices and amusements of youth. 

I was once at a dinner at Osborne, towards the end of Victoria’s life, 
which tells the whole story. 

By the wish of Victoria the German Emperor was treated with special 
reverence. The famous gold dinner service even was brought from 
Windsor to Osborne to do him honour. The Queen would have had 
even the weather regulated to suit the convenience of her beloved 
grandson. 

The kinship and likeness between grandmother and grandson were 
extraordinary. They both had the same serious view of life, and the same 
conventional view of morals. All through the dinner the Queen spoke 
to no one except the German Emperor, who was on her right. There 
was scarcely any conversation among the other diners. Occasionally 
Prince Edward, who sat opposite the Kaiser, ventured a remark, but 
neither of the sovereigns paid much attention to him. 

Grandmother and grandson talked together in excellent German in 
a low tone at the head of the table, and it took a very bold spirit among 
the rank and file of the guests even to whisper to his neighbour. The 
Prince, who sat opposite the German Emperor, was evidently ill at ease; 
his usual bonhomie was blighted. As the meal drew to an end he fidgeted 
about, looking the picture of discomfort. 

Suddenly the Queen got up to go. Everybody stood up, and the 
German Emperor and the Prince accompanied her to the door. When 
the Queen disappeared there was a sigh of relief The ice was broken. 
The air of constraint vanished; every one began to talk. Prince Edward 
was all smiles. The German Emperor walked back to the table and took 
his seat again still in profound thought. As Prince Edward seated himself 
he asked the Emperor, with a smile, to take the head of the table. The 
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Kaiser did not appear even to hear him, but with clouded brow appeared 
to be in deep thought: suddenly he pushed back his chair, got up and 
went hastily out of the room after the Queen, without a word to the 
Prince, leaving the whole assembly gasping. 

Prince Edward flushed; the slight was manifest. He so far forgot 
himself for the moment as to exclaim: ‘‘German manners, I suppose”, 
then went on talking as usual; but the table remained in expectancy; 
there was a certain embarrassment in the air, the dinner was a failure. 

From that time on Prince Edward stood, not with the German 
Emperor, but opposed to him, and in private did not hesitate to criticize 
his manners and his want of consideration for others. In fine he began 
to look for his nephew’s faults and not for his qualities. 

A wit at the time summed the whole matter up in the phrase that 
has more truth than humour in it, “Morals and manners are always at 
daggers drawn”. It was certainly the brainless rudeness of the German 
Emperor that first made the breach. 

When Edward succeeded to the throne, the ever-widening breach 
became apparent to everyone. The German Emperor was not run after 
nor his visits solicited. When he came to England he would stay with 
Lord Lonsdale or some other friend, but there was no public reception; 
he came and went unheralded and unwelcomed so far as the Court was 
concerned. 

Edward’s early experiences as king almost forced him to take a new 
attitude towards affairs. The Queen had died during the course of the 
South African War. King Edward hated the war; was liberal-minded 
enough to feel that war in one of her Colonics was not likely to do 
England any good; he shared, too, the common feeling that the German 
Emperor was giving the Boers at least moral support. Every setback in 
the field made the King more determined to put an end to the war, and 
as soon as Pretoria was taken and President Kruger had fled the country 
he used all his influence to bring about peace—^peace at almost any 
price. 

It will be remembered that peace was made possible at length by the 
promise of England to give three million pounds to the Boers to rebuild 
the farmhouses that Lord Kitchener had burnt down. That this proposal 
of Botha’s was accepted, was due to King Edward’s personal intervention. 
With the common sense of a man of the world he saw that three million 
pounds was a fleabite, not worth talking about. More, as he said, would 
be spent in a week’s war. It was absurd to haggle over such a sum. 

As soon as peace was established every one felt grateful to the King 
for having divined the unconscious wishes of his people. He was put on 
a pedestal; many persons remembered that he had broken the habit of 
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drink in England, and now he had brought about peace in Soutli Africa; 
almost every one began to hope that the kindly, good-natured man of 
the world might Ue a better ruler than his all too severe and moral 
mother. 

If there was one thing King Edward appreciated and knew all about, 
it was popular opinion. He soon saw that he had won the confidence of 
earnest and serious people, and at once began to take himself seriously. 
Everything he did had turned out to be right, why should he not assume 
the initiative in politics? Not only did he leave the Kaiser uninvited, but 
he paid a visit to Paris—a State visit—and so pleased the great body of 
English liberal opinion, which naturally preferred democratic France to 
imperial Germany. Then, in 1905, he invited the French Fleet to Cowes, 
and gave the French admiral and his officers a great banquet at the Royal 
Yacht Squadron Club, when the entente cordiale was confirmed. The 
great banquet that followed in the Guildhall only ratified the agreement, 
and when Admiral Caillard, driving through London, took off his hat 
to the statue of Nelson in Trafalgar Square, amid a cheering crowd, 
every one felt that at length the two peoples w'ere united in heart and 
purpose. 

In 1906 French officers from the General Staff came across to London, 
and in consultation with the British military authorities fixed on the 
place in the north of France where the British Army was to assemble if 
the Germans invaded France. From that time on there was a complete 
military understanding between the two peoples. 

Many streams added volume to the great current: the King’s personal 
preference for the French over the Germans was the most obvious force; 
then came the influence of liberal England; but the main river was the 
industrial rivalry of Germany, now challenging England in the most 
vital way. Early in King Edward’s reign people began to notice that the 
production of German steel was exceeding that of English steel; that 
German industries were competing on an even footing in neutral markets 
with English industries—beginning, indeed, to oust the English products 
from one market after another. 

Experts went to visit Germany, and came back praising German 
methods and German education; bodies of working-men returned to 
eulogize German State socialism. Statesmanship, as understood in 
England, could not follow the rising tide of rivalry with approval. The 
entente cordiale witli France was confirmed in form, and hardly had 
British politicians arrived at an understanding with Delcasse when the 
possibility of war with Germany was mooted. 

Each year saw the bonds uniting England to France strengthened. 
The German Kaiser’s visit to Morocco fanned the embers of suspicion, 
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dislike and trade jealousy to a flame. What had the Germans to do in 
Morocco? Why did the French stand it? The English press began asking: 
'Isn’t it about time that we taught the Germans their place?” 

The storm-cloud blew over, but a year*or two later came the visit of 
the German cruiser Panther to Agadir, and every one saw that events 
were ripening to a catastrophe. The Prime Minister of France, M. 
Caillaux, told Sir Edward Grey that he would break off negotiations 
with Germany without ceremony if Sir Edward Grey would assure him 
of British support in case of war. Sir Edward Grey recommended him 
to wait; declared that England would support France in case France was 
attacked, but begged him to let the occasion be a German aggression. 
“We must carry the opinion of neutral nations with us,” he said again 
and again, and finally, “Wait, the time is not yet ripe.” 

When M. Caillaux consulted his Russian allies they answered still 
more plainly that Russia was not ready—had not yet recovered from the 
war with Japan. But all tlie while the storm-clouds grew heavier—the 
ill-feeling between the peoples more pronounced. 

King Edward never saw the storm break that he had done so much to 
conjure up, but after his death, forces he had set in motion went on 
acting, and when Russia was ready, the storm burst. 


CHAPTER XLII : HOW I BEGAN TO WRITE 

IT WAS THE CONFLICT WITH MY COMMITTEE IN HACKNEY OVER PARNELL 

and his treatment by Gladstone that brought me to the parting of the 
ways. The Venezuela affair, the Damien incident, and my dislike of a 
lazy, aimless life, however luxurious, helped to decide me. Was I to 
continue to fool about London, and waste myself on little conmiittces, 
or should I give up my candidature for the House of Commons in 
Hackney, go abroad, and try to become a writer ? A long spell of bad 
weather in November, unceasing fog and rain, determined me. I packed 
up and went off to the Riviera. In a week I was installed at the Hotel Cap 
d*Antibes with Mr. Sella as host, who gave me two excellent rooms on 
the first floor. I found that Grant Allen and his wife were staying in the 
hotel. I had known him for some time, but now I met him more 
intimately and soon confided to liim that I had made a new start, and 
was going to try to write some short stories. 

Every night he and his wife came up to my sitting-room after dinner 
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and I told them the stories before I wrote them. I told them the story 
of The Sheriff and His Partner^ of Montes the Matador and A Modern Idyll 
on three successive nights. They praised them all enthusiastically, and 
when they went away I sat down to write out the stories, one story each 
night* When I had finished all three I sent them off to The Fortnightly 
Review to be set up, and asked for proofs to be returned to me at once. 
I remember I spent two nights on A Modem Idyll, and afterwards worked 
on the proofs, while Montes came perfectly at the first attempt. I was so 
excited witli hope and fear that I went to Monte Carlo to while away 
the time till I could hope to get my stories back in print. 

In a week or so I returned and went to my room and read the three 
stories in proof I saw that the story of The Sheriff and His Partner was 
spoilt by letting the facts dominate: real life is seldom artistic. I thought 
Montes the Matador very much better. I remember saying to myself that 
I had done what I intended, given the Spaniard his real place as an heroic 
man of action. I confess I thought it was better than the Carmen of 
Prosper Merimce, which up to that time I had regarded as the best 
Spanish story. But I preferred A Modern Idyll to any of the three. There 
was in it a Sophoclean irony that appealed to me intensely. When the 
Deacon insisted on paying in order to keep the clergyman, who was his 
wife’s lover, in the same town, I was hugely delighted: I felt sure it was 
good work. 

I gave the three stories to Grant Allen, and he agreed with me that 
Montes the Matador and A Modern Idyll were much better than The Sheriff 
and His Partner. I began to work on other short stories. A fortnight later 
Grant Allen came and told me that he had a letter from Meredith about 
my work. He had sent Montes and A Modern Idyll to him and asked his 
opinion on them. We both regarded Meredith as the highest literary judge 
in England at that time. Meredith did not care so much for A Modern Idyll: 
“The story was too sub-acid”, he thought, but he praised Montes to the 
skies. To my delight he said it was better than Carmen in every way: I 
had given even the bulls individuality, he said, whereas Merimee had 
dismissed them as brutes and had been content to give life to the one 
woman. Meredith ended his criticism with the word: “If there is any 
hand in England can do better than Montes, I do not know it.” 

I have always thought of that letter as my knighting, and I really 
cared nothing afterwards for any one’s opinion of my work. Curiously 
enough, when I sat down to write a longer story. Elder Conklin, I found 
it very difficult, and the worst of it was that I did not seem able to judge 
it properly. I suddenly remembered that Horace tells us that he could 
not judge his poetry for nine years— novem annos, and I found later when 
a book of my stories was printed that I could not judge them even to 
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my own satisfaction till five or six years had elapsed after they were 
written. Really an author is rather like a mother; her latest baby seems 
to her the most perfect, just as his latest story or play seems to the author 
the best he has done. 

I sent out my first stories to three or four English magazines; although 
I was the editor of The Fortnightly Revieiv they were every one returned 
to me with thanks, only one editor asking me to send him some other 
work, telling me that he did not think the English public cared for stories 
about bull-fighting. Tliis amused me, so I turned A Modem Idyll and 
Montes the Matador into my best French and sent them off to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes in Paris. Ferdinand Bruneti^re, at that time editor of 
the Revue, was called “The Door of the French Academy’He wrote 
me immediately a charming letter, saying that it was the first time that 
he had ever received two masterpieces by one post, but he went on to 
tell me that my French was faulty, and that he hoped I would let him 
correct the worst passages. I was only too delighted. As soon as the 
stories appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes they were praised in the 
English press, and at once the same editors who had rejected them wrote 
asking me for some more stories. In this way I was brought to realize 
how low the standard of criticism is in England. The English editors 
always regarded me as an American, and had pleasure in trying to put 
me in what they thought was my place. 

Here I cannot but recall an amusing incident which occurred a little 
earlier. I had gone up to Paris and had my usual sitting-room in the 
Hotel Meurice; one day when I came in, I found George Moore waiting 
for me. He had naturally picked up the little stories which were lying in 
print on the table, and had read them. 

“Where did you get these stories, Harris?” he asked. “I don’t care 
much for Montes, it is too romantic; I hate bulls and bull-fighting; but 
The Sheriff and His Partner is very good and A Modern Idyll is a master¬ 
piece. I might have done it myself. Who is the writer? Whoever he is 
he ought to be proud of himself.” 

“I wrote them all, Moore,” I said. 

“You!” he cried in astonishment, “Where did you learn to write 
stories?” 

“They are my first-fruits,” I replied laughingly. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, “It must make you feel very conceited.” 

“On the contrary,” I said, “it has made me feel very humble. I am 
not sure that A Modern Idyll is better than Balzac’s masterpiece Inconnu 
or his Autre Etude de Femme” 

“Good gracious 1 ” cried Moore, “you surely didn’t think you could 
write better than Balzac straight off, did you?” 
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“Certainly I did,” I replied, “or Td never have begun/* 

A little later Moore wrote asking for permission to turn A Modern 
Idyll into a play, and I believe he did it with Arthur Symons, under the 
title of The Curate's Call, or sometliing of that sort. It had little interest 
for me. 

I wanted to know whether I could do a long novel. Above all, I 
wanted to know how I was to render the portrait of Shakespeare and 
his life that was in my mind. But the joy in me already was rampant. I 
knew that, like Saul, I had gone out to find my father’s asses and had 
found a kingdom. I was drunk with the hope that I might really be a 
great writer; as Carlyle said, “one of that strange race called Immortal”^ 

Immediately I took the matter seriously to heart; returned to London 
and sought counsel from the wisest, but got little or nothing for my pains. 
Suddenly it came to me that I ought to increase my vocabulary as much 
as possible, and when I told this to my friend Verschoyle, he agreed with 
me, and sent me an early edition of Johnson’s great dictionary. I put in 
two years* work at it, as I have already related. 

The worst of it was that at first I had no guide as to how I should use 
the larger vocabulary which I had acquired, till one day I came across 
the words of Julius Caesar, who, according to Aulus Gellius, advised all 
writers: “to avoid as the seaman avoids a rock, any word that is not well 
known and commonly used”, “f/t tamquam scopulum sic vitas inauditum ct 
insoleris verbum'. 

Meredith advised me to read English prose exclusively for some time, 
till I got free of the obsession of German, and accordingly I read Gulliver*s 
Travels, Donne’s Sermons, and Dryden’s Prefaces, and soaked myself in 
their rhythms and cadences. I read, too, Froude’s Short Studies on Great 
Subjects, and learnt pages of Pater and of Bacon’s essays by heart, as well 
as chapters of the Bible. Above all, while writing a good deal of journal¬ 
ism, I forced myself every day to write one or two sentences as carefully 
as possible; now I chopped them up into short sentences, and then wrote 
them all as one long phrase, studying the different effects; now I began 
with tlie logical beginning, and afterwards began at the end; in short, I 
studied day by day for some years the structure of our English speech. 

I do not think I got much from it all. Still, reading the masters taught 
me their peculiarities, and was in itself good discipline; and thus in time 
I learned that the half is greater than the whole. As Goethe said: “/« der 
Beschrankung zeigt sich erst Meister** 

Words to me often possess individul life, and the evocative magic 
of personality: 


‘Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy* 
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is to me a revelation of Shakespeare’s soul: and when I read: 

‘All the soft luxury 
That nestled in his arms’ 

I see Fanny Brawne atoning to Keats for her brainlessness by her soft, 
luxuriant nestling. 

I think I was the first to point out that even Shakespeare had favourite 
words, such as “gild” that he used in and out of season; even the greatest 
of men have a peculiar vocabulary, and the limitations of speech mark 
limitations of memory and of mind. The style changes with the growth 
of the man. Shakespeare sloughs off his early euphuism, becomes in 
middle life very fluid, intensely articulate, reaching even to simplicity, 
and then in age packed sentences into words, deep thoughts into an 
epithet—a most remarkable growth. 

I am not likely to underrate the magic of words, and English writers 
are apt to be more articulate than Americans of the same mental calibre. 
Lowell noticed this, but found no explanation for it, whereas I believe 
the reason is that all English writers love poetry more than Americans 
do, and start their literary career by trying to write verse. This practice 
soon gives a large vocabulary and a keen sense of the value of the painting 
epithet and of rhythm. 

People have asked me to tell them what, in my judgment, arc the 
best pages in English prose, I think Swift perhaps the best model of all; 
but there is hardly a finer passage in English literature than Pater’s page 
on the Mona Lisa: 

'‘The presence that rose thus so strangely beside the waters, is 
expressive of what in the ways of a thousand years men had come to 
desire. Hers is the head upon which all ‘the ends of the world are come’, 
and the eyelids are a little weary. It is a beauty wrought out from within 
upon the flesh, the deposit, little cell by cell, of strange thoughts and 
fantastic reveries and exquisite passions. Set it for a moment beside one 
of those white Greek goddesses or beautiful women of antiquity, and 
how would they be troubled by this beauty, into which the soul with all 
its maladies has passed. All the thoughts and experience of the world 
have etched and moulded tlicre, in that which they have of power to 
refine and make expressive the outward form, the animalism of Greece, 
the lust of Rome, the mysticism of the middle age with its spiritual 
ambition and imaginative loves, the return of the Pagan w^orld, the sins 
of the Borgias.” 
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And Ruskin^s page on Calais Church is almost as fine. I thrill when 
he speaks of; 

“The large neglect, the noble unsightliness of it; the record of its 
years written so visibly, yet without sign of weakness or decay; its stem 
wasteness and gloom, eaten away by the Channel winds, and overgrown 
with the bitter sea grasses ... as some old fisherman beaten grey by 
storm, yet drawing his daily nets.’* 

The last chapter of Ecclesiastes and Paul’s words on Faith, Hope and 
Charity are even higher. 

I have already said that any originality of thought I may possess is 
due in the first case to the fact that when a cowboy on the trail, fifty 
years ago, I had no books, and by the camp fire at night had to answer 
the obstinate questionings of sense and outward things without any help 
from the choice and master spirits of my time. I was forced to think 
because I could not read. I have also described how the second happy 
chance of my life willed it that all my education took place in the United 
States, in France and Germany, and that when I came to English literature 
I read and studied without preconceived English ideas. My Shakespeare 
book is one result of this foreign education; but all my views of English 
literature are untinged by English prepossessions and English prejudices. 

I can still recall vividly the shock it gave me to find William Rossetti 
putting Shelley above Keats. Writing of the graves of the two poets, in 
the Protestant Cemetery in Rome, he first mentions Keats and the slab 
of marble covering his remains with its pathetic inscription: ‘‘Here lies 
one whose name is writ in water”, and he adds: “A few paces farther 
on and you come to a still more sacred grave, the grave of the world- 
worn and wave-worn Shelley, the divinest of the demigods.” 

“Ass, ass!” I cried, throwing the book down in an outburst of rage. 
But I found this judgment of Rossetti’s was the ordinary and accepted 
English judgment, and I had to take myself in hand and force myself 
to rationalize my overwhelming and almost instinctive prepossession in 
favour of Keats. I Liew hundreds of verses of Shelley by heart, but one 
has only to read his Skylark and then Keat’s Nightingale in order to realize 
how immeasurably superior was the latter. And the Skylark is about the 
best of Shelley’s work, whereas Keats in the Ode to a Grecian Urn and 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci has reached higher heights. 

“Keats is with Shakespeare,” I cried to myself, “and Shakespeare 
himself had never done anything at twenty-six to be compared with 
Keats. His best is the best poetry in English, except here and there some 
divine verse of Shakespeare.” 
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In one of my earliest essays of poetic criticism in England, I made this 
declaration of faith and was immediately attacked for it on all hands. 
*‘You will come to my opinion,” was my retort, “in a little time.” And 
two or three days afterwards I showed my*chief critic a letter from Lord 
Tennyson, in which he said: “How glad I am to see this opinion, which 
I have held for thirty years, at length finding its way into print. Keats 
sings from the very heart of poetry, and I am glad you have said it.” 

A httlc later Matthew Arnold expressed the same opinion: 

“No one else in English poetry, save Shakespeare, has in expression 
quite the fascinating felicity of Keats, his perfection of loveliness. 1 
think,* he said humbly, ‘I shall be among the English poets after my 
death.* He is; he is with Shakespeare.” 

I could if I would, give a dozen passages to prove that, to me at least, 
Keats and not Shelley was the “divinest of the demigods*’. Yet England 
almost let him starve. It was thirty-seven years after his death before 
Keat’s poems were reprinted in England, and it took fifty-odd years for 
him to reach his proper place, side by side with Shakespeare and Blake. 

Think of his Ode to a Nightingale: 

'Thou wast not bom for death, immortal Bird: 

No hungry generations tread thee down; 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home. 

She stood in tears amid the alien com; 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.’ 

The dying cadences of these lines are the finest in English verse. 

It was Keats who enforced the lesson which Shakespeare was the first 
to teach me, that poetry at its best is on the topmost height of thought, 
either lighting the feet of struggling humanity or encouraging men and 
women on the upward way, or by sheer beauty attuning them to the 
humane ideal. 

Talking once with Oscar Wilde and another friend the topic came 
up of undiscovered beauties of high poetry; “That’s the best of winning 
a great reputation,” said Oscar, “everything you do well is sure to be 
known.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” I objected, “the finest things even in 
Shakespeare are unknown.” 

Oscar laughed: “Come, come, a wild paradox !” he expostulated. 
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*‘You liavc read the Sonnets,” I went on; “well, I don’t believe you 
you know the finest line in them.” 

“Nonsense,” he exclaimed impatiently, “every one knows Shake¬ 
speare’s best. Why, Wordsworth has gone through all the Sonnets, 
pointing out the best, and after that there’s no gleaning.” 

“I don’t believe that Wordsworth could see the best for himself,” I 
retorted; “your English moralizers like Wordsworth and Milton have all 
blind spots in them.” 

“Not in poetry,” persisted Oscar, “but what is your line?” 

“My line,” I said, “is finer than anything in Sophocles, more purely 
Greek, and curiously enough it is in praise of beauty and is simply divine; 
‘Beauty,’ Shakespeare says, “ ‘whose action is no stronger than a flower’.” 

“Divine indeed,” cried Oscar, “but where does it come?” 

I recited the verse. He was evidently puzzled a little at having over¬ 
looked the jewel, for he said, “I’ll let you know to-morrow whether 
Wordsworth has missed that sonnet or not; I feel sure its very simplicity 
would have struck him.” 

Next day he came to me laughing. 

“Frank, it’s absolutely astounding. You’re right; Wordsworth quotes 
the very next sonnet, the sixty-sixth, but omits the sixty-fifth; it’s 
incredible!” 

“It was to be foreseen,” I insisted. “I knew he’d miss the best, 
because in Shakespeare’s dramatic writings the miracles of wisdom and 
insight arc invariably declared by the learned commentators to be from 
some other hand; some inferior collaborator has touched the zenith 
Shakespeare couldn’t reach. At least that’s my experience.” 

“You must really write your book on Shakespeare,” said Oscar 
seriously; “it will do you all the good in the world. Fancy a western 
cowboy,” he laughed delightedly, “teaching Oxford how to discover new 
beauties in Shakespeare. It will make your reputation inEngland,” he added. 

“Once I hoped so,” I replied; “now I doubt. Swinburne discovered 
Blake for the English, but no one reads him, and James Thomson is still 
unknown. No, it takes time and more generations than one to separate 
the sinners from the saints.” 

“Well, Frank, the sinners are more amusing—eh?” 

There is another sonnet of Shakespeare’s that comes from the same 
height of inspiration—a personal sonnet: 

‘That time of year thou mayest in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs, wdiich shake against the cold. 

Bare, ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.’ 
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Here, too, I am intimately pleased by the profound art of the verse; 
line after line of simple iambics and then the discord in the last line that 
makes the melody harmonious—“Bare, ruin’d choirs”—and then the 
music taken up again—“where late the sweet birds sang.” 

But I cannot say I like the sonnet in English. In Italian it is easy, for 
Italian is full of rhymes; but English is poor in rhymes and a perfect 
sonnet in English is, in my opinion, almost impossible. Yet at its best 
it is like a fugue by Bach, beyond praise; as in two or three of Shake¬ 
speare’s and two or three of Wordsworth’s and a couple of Keats’s. 

When I began writing on Shakespeare in The Saturday Review, 
Theodore Watts, Swinburne’s friend and house-mate, and the critic of 
The Athenaeum, was very much interested and wrote to me. We met 
several times, and he was frankly astonished that I cared so much for 
poetry. He had evidently always thought of me as an American, who 
could hardly grapple with such high things. 

One evening at the Cafe Royal I tempted him witli some rare 
Musigny, soft to the palate as velvet, and of an exquisite lingering 
bouquet. It unlocked the tongue of “the little sick walrus”, as I used to 
call him to myself and other ribald juniors, and he began to swell in 
self-praise. 

“Shakespeare’s sonnets are not true soimets,” he insisted, “he neither 
knew nor perhaps cared for the true sonnet form; but Rossetti knew it 
and so do I. Do you know the soiuiet I wrote on-?’’ 

“No,” I replied; “won’t you recite it to me?” I added, for courtesy’s 
sake. 

“I will if I can remember it,” he replied, and at once began to recite 
verses that were good enough technically, but without any inspiration 
or touch of beauty. I listened patiently and nodded my head at the close 
as if in mute admiration, the truth being that I hate to tell flattering lies 
about high things. Watts seemed to sense my coldness and was piqued 
by it, for at length he took his courage in both hands and said solemnly: 

“Rossetti said that was the most perfect sonnet in English!” 

“Really!” I cried, startled out of all politeness, for I knew Rossetti’s 
keenness of mind and reverence for good work, and such a judgment 
shocked me. 

But Watt repeated the phrase, nodding his head the while like a 
mandarin. 

While he was speaking it came to me that possibly Rossetti had said, 
“the most perfect sonnet”, meaning simply in verse-form, and wishing 
above all things to praise a genial, ingratiating, but commonplace 
creature. 



CHAPTER XLIII : ^‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW” 


UP TO THIS TIME I HAVE SAID VERY LITTLE ABOUT MY HNANCIAL POSITION. 

I must now make this omission good. From the time of taking over 
The Evening News in the early ’eighties, I had got into touch with finance 
in London. I not only knew the editors of the financial papers, but was 
a friend of both the owners, Macrae of The Financial Times and Harry 
Marks of The Financial News^ and through my knowledge of South 
Africa and sympathy wth the people, I had come into close relations 
with a good many of the South African financiers. 

I had known Cecil Rhodes ever since the Colonial Conference in 
1887, as I have already narrated, and through him I came to know Alfred 
Beit, who somewhat later made himself, through the success of the gold 
mines of Johannesburg, one of the most important financiers in the 
world. About the same time I became friendly with Albert Ochs, who 
was the head of the famous diamond-buying house of Hatton Garden. 
He had a brother, James Ochs, who conducted the Paris business, and 
another younger brother of less importance; but Albert Ochs, in many 
respects, was very like Beit—^a first-rate financial head. He had inherited 
half a million or so from liis father in the diamond business, and while 
keeping on the old-established trade in diamonds, bought an interest in 
certain gold-mines in Johannesburg, and so came into the wider field of 
international finance. 

We soon became intimate; I really liked Albert Ochs, and trusted 
him. I had made money with him more than once, by getting articles in 
favour of his enterprises into all sorts of papers. Later I tried time and 
again to bring him into a union with Beit and RJiodes, which he infinitely 
desired, but that is another story, to be told later. 

My friendship with Albert Ochs and Beit showed me a good deal of 
the inside of finance, and I knew that they would let me have the money 
to buy a paper as soon as I put a fair proposition before them. 

One day in London I heard casually that The Saturday Review had 
just been sold to the son-in-law of the man who made Stephens’ ink. I 
had gone after the Saturday years before, and was assured by Mr. 
Beresford Hope himself that if the sale of it were ever mooted, I should 
have the first refusal. Now, some years after his death, I found it had 
been sold by his children for a paltry 1,000. I went down at once to 
the office and saw the owner, Lewis Edmunds, Q.C., who knew no 
more about literature than he knew about skyscrapers. He told me that 
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the paper was not for sale, but he would be willing to consider an offer. 
At once I said: “All right, I will give you £i for every reader of The 
Saturday Review^ taking the average of the last three weeks. I will pay 
you ten per cent down, and the balance within a fortnight.'* 

“Will you take our figures for the sales?” he asked. 

“Certainly,** I replied. Forthwith he rang a bell and ordered the old 
book-keeper who came in to say what the average sales had been for the 
last three weeks. In ten minutes the figures were on the table. The average 
sales were 5,600. At once I gave him my cheque for ;<(^56o, and a promise 
to pay the remainder within a fortnight, against his written undertaking 
to hand me over the journal—and I went out of the office the probable 
owner of The Saturday Review. 

‘When I thought the matter over, I realized that I possibly had not 
more than jQsoo in the bank, and so went out to get an extra ;,{,ioo. I 
went to one friend after another, ard failed: A was not in; B was away 
on a hoUday; C would have to consult his wife as to the matter, but at 
last, late in the evening, I came across Brandon Thomas, the actor and 
playwright, and told him why I had come. He said: “I will lend you 
^1,000 on condition I may have a sixth share in the venture.** I gave 
him the undertaking, and a couple of years afterwards he got ^SyOOO 
for his sixth share. 

The purchase of The Saturday Review put me on my feet in every 
sense. Just as everyone had found that the step from The Evening News 
to The Fortnightly Review was a step up for me, so from The Fortnightly 
Review to the ownership and editorship of The Saturday Review was 
again a big step up. The losing of The Fortnightly Review did me good; 
it made me resolve to edit The Saturday Review as well as I could. So 
I sat down to plan the ablest possible weekly; first of all, the staff must 
be better than the best hitherto. 

I thought I had fewer prejudices than most men, and a better under¬ 
standing of greatness than any editor in London, and so I set myself to 
pick the ablest. To my friend John Runciman I promised the place of 
musical critic and my assistant. The first man I wrote to was George 
Bernard Shaw. He was at that time writing musical articles on The World 
for ^4 a week. I wrote to him that music was not the right line 
for the man who had written Widowers* Houses, and begged liim to 
come to The Saturday Revietv, and write on the theatre—for he 
was a bom dramatist—and I would pay him double what he was 
getting. 

I had in Shaw the ablest possible heutenant—though with his com¬ 
munist views he was a peculiar man to put as first lieutenant on the 
conservative Saturday Review. Then I asked H. G. Wells to take over the 
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fiction reviewing, and when he too accepted I felt that I had made real 
progress. 

Finally, I got D. S. McColl, who afterwards became the head of the 
Tate Gallery, to do the art criticism. McColl was one of the first in 
England, I think, to understand Cezanne as well as Monet and Manet; 
and I think I heard from his lips first of all the name of Gauguin 
mentioned vrith understanding. All through the next four years on the 
Saturday he tried to teach the Enghsh public the new development of 
French art, which has since led the world. 

As a Master of Science I picked Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, who is now, 
I believe, the head of the Zoological Society. It is enough to say that 
Chalmers Mitchell deserved the position or any other post, for he was 
not only a student of science of real ability, but he wrote charmingly to 
boot. Always, in my own mind, I thought of him as a younger Huxley; 
yet Huxley lives in the history of science, and I am not sure that Chalmers 
Mitchell has done anytliing which entitles him to immortality, but he 
certainly was one of the most notable contributors to The Saturday Review 
in my time, besides being of a charming, pleasant nature with the critical 
habit very strongly developed. Chalmers Mitchell was above middle 
height with spare well-kept body and fine expressive face—a notable 
personality. 

A little later I got Cunninghame Graham. I have left him to the last 
because I have always thought of him as an amateur of genius. He was 
picturesquely handsome and always well dressed. I came to believe that 
his physical advantages and liis wealth alone prevented him from being 
one of the great writers. He has written one or two of the best short 
stories in English, notably Un Monsieur; and surely his travel sketches 
in the Argentine and elsewhere are among the best extant. 

The next thing to do was to outline the policy. The Saturday Review 
was evilly notorious as the most poisonous critic of all lost and all new 
causes. I told my contributors from the beginning that I wanted to 
change this character radically; I wanted The Saturday Review to become 
known as the finder of stars and not the finder of faults; and at once I 
refused to give pride of place to merely fault-finding articles, though 
these, too, are necessary when dealing with puffed-up mediocrities. 

One instance will do as well as another. One day I picked up a new 
book by a new author, Almayer s Folly, by Joseph Conrad. I load not 
seen the name before, but a glance at the first page told me that the man 
was a writer. At about the same time a Mr. Low came in (a brother of 
Sydney Low), a very able writer. I passed him the book and said: “There 
seems to be good stuff in that.’’ 

He took it with him, and in a few days sent me a damning review. 
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I got another copy of die book and read it. After reading it, I sent the 
review back to Low, saying it was altogether wrong: Joseph Conrad 
was a good writer, and, as a newcomer should be praised and not con¬ 
demned, standing, as he did, liigh above the ordinary. Then I sent the 
book to H. G. Wells. 

After a week or two Wells blew in boisterously. “What a book,’' he 
cried, throwing it down on the table. “Thanks very much for sending it 
to me. That sort of stuff makes one’s task as a reviewer pleasant, but I 
am afraid you will think my review far too long and far too eulogistic. 
I have written pages about Conrad, not columns, and I have praised him 
to the skies. Will you stand it?” 

“First-rate,” I cried, “just what I had hoped from you. I sent the 
book to a man who crabbed it. After all, a great reviewer should be a 
star-finder and not a fault-finder.” 

For some reason or other I never met Conrad until the autumn of 
ipTO, fifteen years later. Talking with Austin Harrison of The English 
Revien^ one day, Conrad’s name came up, and I asked: “How does he 
look ? What age is he ? Has he any foreign accent ? Is he a great personality ?” 
—a stream of questions. Harrison declared that Conrad knew me, 
always spoke warmly of me, and ended by proposing that we should 
motor down to his cottage in Kent. We did so the very next 
Sunday. 

Conrad met us most cordially, was eager to record that the review in 
The Saturday Review had given him a reputation. I had thought from 
his photograph that his forehead was high and domed, but it was rather 
low and sloped back quickly. He was a little above middle height, and 
appeared more the student than a sea captain. Both he and his wife were 
homely, hospitable people, without a trace of affectation. But Harrison’s 
presence prevented any intimacy of talk, and the nearest I got to Conrad 
was when I asked him for his recent book, The Mirror of the Sea. He 
stipulated that I should send him my latest in exchange, and under the 
inscription to me he wrote the first and last verses of Baudelaire’s 
magnificent poem, comparing man to the sea. He repeated the last line: 

‘O lutteurs iterneh, o freres implacahks 


with a note of bitter sadness I thought characteristic. His French accent, 
I noticed, was impeccable. Since then I have read most of Conrad’s books, 
but I have never rated him at all as highly as Wells did. 

What a crew of talent to get together on one paper before they were 
at all appreciated elsewhere! Wells and Shaw, Chalmers Mitchell, D. S. 
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McColl, and Cimninghamc Graham. I think the best staff ever seen on 
any weekly paper in the world, and that on a paper which was practically 
bankrupt when I took it over; yet all these men remained with me for 
the three or four years of my editorship. 

Wells impressed me as about the best mind that I had met 
in my many years in England; a handsome body and fine head. 
I had hoped extraordinary things from liim, but his latest attempt 
to write a natural history of the earth chilled me. A history of 
humanity to the present time, in which Shakespeare is not mentioned, 
and Jesus is dismissed in a page, carelessly if not with contempt, 
shocks me. 

I can hardly mention Wells at this time without speaking of Bernard 
Shaw. I had known Shaw before I took over The Fortnightly, I had 
heard him speak in the East End, and had thought his communism 
shallow, for it left out individualism, which is at least as important a 
force. But after getting him to work for me as dramatic critic on The 
Saturday, I met him almost every week. I saw at once that he had a good 
mind: one of the best of his time, indeed, but somehow or other his 
extremely slight body and his vegetarianism became to me typical of the 
man. His plays, too, are all full of Shaw. In one play Shaw assumes a 
dozen different names; but the characters are all himself His is an acute 
intelligence delighting in reasoning and argument; but never going deep, 
seldom indeed reaching creation of any value. When I think of Bernard 
Shaw I am always reminded of Vauvenargues’s fine words: ‘‘All great 
thoughts come from the heart.” All Shaw's thoughts come from the 
head. 

The other day I was amused by a criticism of Shaw by a Mr. James 
Agate who is, I believe, the dramatic critic of The Sunday Times. He lays 
it down that Mr. Shaw is not able to create a human being. “All the 
Shavian creations,” he says, “are like Martians or Selenites or other 
fantastic creatures, with enormous brains and no bodies and consequently 
no appetites.” Yet he goes on to assert that “there is more fundamental 
brains in any single play of Shaw's than in the whole of Shakespeare’s 
output”. To me this is worse than fantastic silliness. But I remember that 
Shaw, many years ago, told me, and he has written it somewhere, that 
it humiliated him to compare his brains with Shakespeare's; I told him 
roundly I could give him a dozen instances where Shakespeare has used 
more brains in two or three lines than is to be found in all Shaw’s work. 
He challenged me for an instance, and I gave him one. Shakespeare's 
Cleopatra is with Antony in Egypt, and Antony goes to meet Caesar. 
Cleopatra feels instinctively that no one can fight Caesar successfully; 
dreading Caesar's power she fled from Actium, but at the end of the day 
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Antony returns in triumph and says that he has beaten Caesar to his 
camp. He cries to her; 

. . leap thou, attire and all, 

Tlirough proof of harness to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumpliing/ 

And her reply is: 

‘Lord of Lords! 

O infinite virtue! comest thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaught?’ 

She knows that in spite of her beauty and cleverness and her 
position as queen, she has been caught in the world’s great snare: she 
knows that it would require “infinite virtue” to be successful—and all 
this realization of life is packed into a couple of lines. Shaw would not 
admit the extraordinary virtue of the passage. 

Nothing to me is clearer than the fact that the highest mental effort 
is the creative intelligence: the greatest minds in the world are those that 
have created new world-figures. Shakespeare has given us Hamlet and 
Cleopatra, and better still Falstaff; Goethe, Mephistopheles, and better 
still, Gretchen; Cervantes, Don Quixote and Sancho Panzo; and 
Turgeniev, Bazarof. No one ranks with these few^ creators of ever-living 
generic figures. 

Yet it is unfair to say that Shaw has not created any character: he has 
given himself in twenty characters as a sharp-witted man who secs 
things chiefly from the ludicrous side, because he is not greatly gifted 
with body or heart. Some one has said, “To the heart, life is a tragedy; 
and to the mind it is a comedy.” Shaw sees it usually as a comedy, but 
his Cleopatra exists for me, and the characters in Candida are something 
more than reproductions of his own personality; but to compare his 
mental faculties with the great ones is absurd. He has done nothing 
comparable to Swift’s best work, to say nothing of Shakespeare’s. 

Elsewhere I have spoken of his kindness to me at some length. Here 
I wish to add that in America, too, when I asked him to write for 
Pearson s in New York, and begged him to tell me what I should have 
to pay him, he wrote me that Hearst was giving him five thousand 
dollars for everything he wrote, but that it was enough to know that I 
wanted him to write for me, to continue writing for me, for I had done 
liim a great deal of good by giving him the pride of place on The Saturday 
Review, 

He told a friend of mine the other day that he never felt any reverence 
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for any one; and this amused me greatly, for it is a peculiarly Shavian 
trait. How could he feel reverence for any one when the only person he 
really knows is Shaw; yet he is an admirable journalist, and in many 
ways a good and kindly man, and I enjoyed my intercourse with him on 
the paper. 

The Saturday Review, as I remodelled it, met with a good deal of 
opposition at first. Officious people by the score wrote to me condemning 
Bernard Shaw as an illiterate Socialist, and Wells as a sort of Jules Verne. 
But the circulation began to lift at once, and I was very glad of it, for 
very soon I came to loggerheads with the Oxford University Press. 

They had published some book or other, and Professor Churtoii 
Collins brought me a review of it in which he pointed out th'at in this 
book, issued by the University Press, there were some three hundred 
grave errors of fact. I published his review, and immediately there was 
a terrible fuss; the exposure was shocking. The Press wrote to me curtly 
that they wished to withdraw their advertisements. They had booked 
space in The Saturday for some three years beforehand and, of course, 
they paid their bill regularly at the end of each year. I wrote to the Press 
that if they had had any regard for truth, they would have written 
thanking me and my reviewer, but as they wished to enrol themselves 
among the powers of darkness and ignorance I would allow them to 
withdraw their advertisements, which they accordingly did. 

Shortly afterwards I had a letter from Longmans' complaining of a 
review of a Greek book they had published. The review was written by 
the first authority in England, Sir Richard Jebb. Longmans’ wrote that 
it was evidently written by some ignoramus, and as the Oxford University 
Press had severed their connection with The Saturday Review, the house 
of Longman would also like to withdraw their advertisements. 

I had been thunderstruck at the unconscionable impudence of the 
Oxford University Press, but when I got Longman’s letter as well, I 
went to see him. I knew him through Froude’s introduction, who 
prized him highly. I therefore called upon Charles Longman, who told 
me he was sure the review was written by some incapable and envious 
person. I had got Professor Jebb’s permission to tell him that he had 
written it, so at length I told Longman, in confidence, the critic’s name; 
and we parted apparently good friends, Longman saying he would 
reconsider the whole thing. A week after, he wrote that I had changed 
the whole character of the Review, that he agreed with the University 
Press on the whole, and would like to withdraw his advertisements. 

Their example was followed by several other publishers. In every 
case I gave them permission to withdraw their advertisements, and at 
the end of a month or two saw myself face to face with the revenue of 
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The Saturday Review diminished by three or four thousand pounds a 
year—the small profit I had managed to create turned into a heavy loss. 
What was to be done? 

I went into the city and saw Alfred Bek, head of the great house of 
South African Mines. I pointed out to liim that The Saturday Review 
went to all the best houses in England. I asked him to give me the 
balance sheet and yearly report of all his companies, as an advertisement, 
and I would write a note, if not an article on each company when he 
sent me the balance sheet, the advertisement to cost fifty guineas. I came 
out of his office with his promise, and the names of fifty-odd companies, 
so I had made up a good part of my loss in an hour. 

I went to Barnato’s, saw Wolfie Joel, and got a dozen of his com¬ 
panies on the same terms. I then went on to J. B. Robinson, and got 
eight of his companies. In short, in that one day’s work in the City I had 
filled the large gap in my revenue made by the withdrawals of tlie pub¬ 
lishing houses, and had increased the yearly revenue of The Saturday 
Revietv by ^2,000 a year. I knew I could reckon on Cecil Rhodes’s help 
to boot. 

That was the reason, I think, why the book reviews of The Saturday 
Review from 1894 on became famous for their truth. 

Curiously enough, a little later, I had a somewhat similar experience 
with an insurance company. I got one of the ablest insurance critics in 
the world to write an article on the methods of a certain company and 
their balance sheet—and the company wrote withdrawing its advertise¬ 
ment. I thereupon let my critic loose on all the faults of their work, and 
the consequence was that five or six of the best insurance companies 
wrote to me that they would like to advertise in The Saturday Review. 
For the one advertisement I lost I gained several better ones. This brought 
me to the conclusion that the business men of England are more honest 
and clear-sighted than those who deal with literature and publishing. 

I had one other curious experience with The Saturday Review —I 
found out that a certain number of the better-class firms would only 
advertise if it had a cover on. The cost of putting a good green cover on 
it would only be some ^50 z week, whereas I could get over ^200 a 
week for the advertisements. I immediately put the cover on, and got 
the advertisements, thereby improving not only the looks but the 
revenue of the Review. 

After I had bought The Saturday Review I went and had a talk with 
Ochs, and he told me he would help me, outlining the proposition he 
thought suitable. I should form a company with a capital of about 
^30,000, that would take over and own the paper, and this I did, but I 
put also an addendum to his proposal constituting 500 deferred shares 
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that would take no profit, but would control the appointments of the 
editor and staff. As I held all these 500 shares myself, I thereby gave 
myself complete control of the paper. When I asked Albert Ochs for 
the >(^5,000 that I had to pay for The Saturday Review he gave me ;(j4,ooo 
against shares and thought I ought to find the other ^1,000 easily. 

Now, what was the financial position of The Saturday Review when 
I took it over? The paper was losing money, roughly ^$0 or ^60 a 
week. Its circulation that once had been thirty or forty thousand, had 
shrunk year by year, till now it was only five or six thousand a week. 
The income from the sales was less than ;;{^ioo a week, and the income 
from advertisements that had been 1,000 a week had diminished to 
^150 or less. 

The pay, however, of contributors, had rather increased than dimin¬ 
ished, and every one now expected at least ^^3 for writing a column or 
two. By paying my staff, Shaw, Wells, McColl, Runciman and Chalmers 
Mitchell, much more than the ordinary price, I had further increased my 
difficulties, but at the same time I knew dozens of young Oxford men 
at the Bar and in journalism who were very willing indeed to review 
books for The Saturday Review for nothing, on condition of getting the 
books, so instead of my contributors costing me over jCzoo a week, I 
got them down to under ;{^ioo, and so turned a loss of ^50 or ^60 
into a profit of ^^30 or £4.0, The advertisement revenue I soon increased 
greatly as I have told, so that the paper was clearing easily ^ 150 a week. 

I tliink I have explained sufficiently the financial position. I had 
25,000 shares that I could sell very readily if I wanted money, and I had 
besides 500 Deferred shares tliat ensured me the continuance of my 
position. At this time or a little later, I sold 5,000 shares to Beit for cash, 
and 2,000 or 3,000 more to other people who wanted an oar in the boat, 
and so made myself secure from the monetary point of view for some 
years to come. 



CHAPTER XLIV : BARNEY BARNATO, ALFRED BEIT, 

E. T. HOOLEY 

IT WAS THROUGH MY SOJOURN IN SOUTH AFRICA IN 1896 THAT I CAME TO 
know the world of modem finance, where millions sometimes are made 
or lost in a day by speculation. It was in Johannesburg that I first got 
acquainted with this characteristic of the time. 

Long before meeting him I had heard of Barney Barnato; every one 
in the Rand Club knew the sturdy little middle-aged man who was 
said to be worth twenty millions, and was considered by many to be the 
true rival of Rhodes and Beit. Ten or twelve years before he had landed 
in Kimberley with the proverbial five-pound note. How had he made 
such a fortune in so short a time? His presence and speech were against 
him; he was commonly dressed and spoke like an uneducated Cockney, 
dropped his “h’s’* and made grammatical howlers in almost every 
sentence. Rhodes, after all, was “some one’", while Barnato was plainly 
a rank “outsider**, to use the ordinary phrase. 

His common Cockney speech endeared him to the ordinary miner, 
his knowledge of life and men was extraordinary; his energy extra¬ 
ordinary too, as was his self-confidence. I have told the story how Rhodes 
and Beit bought him out at Kimberley; but Barnato soon established 
himself in Johannesburg as one of the great mine-owners, and made 
another huge fortune. Yet he only gambled when he was sure to win. 
I was once at a game of baccarat in his house where nearly a quarter of a 
million changed hands in two hours, while Barney, having shed his 
boots, dozed on a sofa in the room. 

I remember his telling me once that he was worth twenty-five 
millions. “My boy,^* he added, “I have made three millions in one day.** 
I always thought that that was the day when he sold his claims in 
Kimberley to Rhodes and Beit. 

I am giving no portrait of him, and yet I liked Barney Barnato, for 
he was really likeable in spite of his meanness about petty sums. He told 
me one day how he had given one hundred pounds for his first claim in 
the diamond mine of Kimberley; he worked day and night at it with 
his niggers, and when he got down, a month later, to the blue ground 
where the stones were found, he made ten thousand pounds in the first 
hour. “Thirty good diamonds,** he said, “I could hardly believe my ears 
when I was offered eight thousand pounds for them; but I didn’t sell 
tlicm till I got the round ten thousand—about half their real worth, I 
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should think. The week after, I bought three adjoining claims and since 
then my bank balance has grown pretty rapidly. Tm not complaining. 
I remember on my first day on the carpet in Kimberley, I had to fight 
like a wild-cat with a big miner, and all for five quid—a change, eh?’' 

Every one knows how Barney Bamato bucked against the falling 
market in Johannesburg brought about by Rhodes’s schemes. He was 
said to have lost a million. I met him once near the end, when he told 
me how Rhodes and Beit had kept him out, and how he had bought on 
a falling market and lost his money. “My dear Barney,” I said, “one of 
these days you will make another fortune. What’s a million to you?” 

“A million!” he snarled, “a million to me—it’s ten hundred thousand 

pounds, you-!” There was something mad in his glare. It suddenly 

came to me that Barney had worn his mind out, and when he hurried 
into an imier room, muttering to himself, I felt sure that if he did not 
soon recover his self-control, he would come to grief. I perhaps read 
Barney correctly because I, too, had suffered from nerves, and knew how 
essential it was to cure them. I may say here that constant change of 
scene and companionship, and the determination to take life easy for a 
while, arc the best cures; but poor Barnato stuck to his work till the last. 
A little later, on his way to England, he threw himself off the steamer 
into the sea; his body was recovered and brought to Southampton. 

It was in Alfred Beit’s house in Park Lane in 1897 or 1898 that I put 
him to the question. We were seated in the room which was at once a 
sort of rockery and palm-garden; a room of brown rocks and green 
ferns and tessellated pavement—an abode of grateful dim coohiess and 
shuttered silence, silence made noticeable, as it were, framed off by the 
vague hum of the outside world. 

We had been talking of Kimberley and his early days there and his 
first successes, and I was eager to learn how, even in the race for wealth, 
he had outstripped a man like Barney Barnato, who had reached 
Kimberley years before him. who had never cared for anything in his 
life but money, and had sought it night and day with the meanness of 
avarice which collects pennies and saves crusts. Or, better still, who dines 
sumptuously at someone else’s expense, inspired by the insane Jew greed 
which finds a sensual delight in the mention of gold and silver, diamonds 
and pearls, and rubies—above all, rubies, hued like pigeon’s blood, and 
more precious than a thousand times their weight in refined gold. In 
spite of his savage greed and Oriental garishness, Barney Bamato had 
a touch of genius in him, and was not easily beaten at his own game. 

In person Beit was not very remarkable: he was short—shorter even 
than Barney Barnato—and plump; in later days the plumpness became 
fat. But in his prime lie seemed to have “run to head”; the great round 
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ball appeared too large for the little body and small limbs; but it was 
excellently well-shaped, the forehead very broad, and high-domed to 
reverence and idealism, like a poet’s. The rest of the face was not so 
good; the nose fairly large, but slightly beaked, not noticeably fleshy— 
the chin rather weak than strong—no great courage or resolution any¬ 
where. After the forehead the eyes and mouth were the two noteworthy 
features; the eyes prominent, large, brown, the glance at once thoughtful 
and keen; the mouth coarse and ill-cut, the lower lip particularly heavy. 
It reminded me of Rhodes’s face; but Rhodes’s mouth was coarser and 
more cruel than Beit’s; his nose, too, larger and more beaked; his chin 
and jaw much more massive—altogether a stronger face, though not so 
intellectually alert. 

Beit’s manner was nervous, hesitating. He had a tiny dark moustache, 
and a curious trick of twirling at it with the right hand, though he 
seldom touched it; the embarrassed nervousness of a student rather than 
the assurance of a man of affairs accustomed to deal with men; 
but the nervousness was chiefly superficial, due perhaps to weak 
health, for as soon as lie began to talk business he came to perfect 
self-possession. 

Beit did not seem to wish to talk of Barney Bamato; he admitted liis 
gifts, but evidently did not like him. But if Beit disliked being compared 
with Barnato, nothing flattered him more than to be compared with 
Rhodes. He had a profound and pathetic admiration for Rhodes, the 
admiration which only a bom idealist could keep through many years 
of intimate companionship. And in connection with Rhodes he had no 
disinclination to talk about himself. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s the good time of a man’s life if he only knew 
it, the Entwickclungs-'Periodcr 

“It is the beginning,” I went on, “that is supremely interesting; how 
from nothing you won the first fifty thousand pounds, that interests 
every one. But how afterwards you turned the fifty thousand into 
twenty millions is much less interesting.” 

“Well,” said Beit, “I was one of the poor Beits of Hamburg; my 
father found it difficult even to pay for my schooling, and you know 
that is cheap enough in Germany; I had to leave before I had gone 
through the Rcalschule. Of course, in Hamburg at that time every one 
was talking about the discovery of diamonds in South Africa, and so, 
after helping my father for a little time, he made up his mind to send me 
to Amsterdam to learn all about diamonds. I went there and spent two 
years, and in that time got to know a good deal about them.” 

“Of course,” I interjected, “in that time you must also have learnt 
Dutch.” 
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“No/’ replied Beit; “no. I just did my work, and wasted my spare 
time like other young men. 

“A little later my father had some interest with the house of Jules 
Forges in Paris, and I was sent out by him to Kimberley. I got my 
passage money and three hundred pounds for the first year. When I 
reached Kimberley I found that very few people knew anything about 
diamonds; they bought and sold at haphazard, and a great many of them 
really believed that the Cape diamonds were of a very inferior quality. 
Of course, I saw at once that some of the Cape stones were as good as 
any in the world, and I saw, too, that the buyers protected themselves 
against their own ignorance by offering for them onc-tenth part of what 
each stone was worth in Europe. It was plain that if one had a little 
money there was a fortune to be made, and I remember I wrote to 
Forges offering to give up my position and pay him back my passage 
money if he would let me off my engagement to work for him for a 
year; but he would not do so, so I went on working. 

“I wrote to my father frequently, long letters, telling him all about 
Kimberley; how incredibly rich the ground was; how easy it was to 
make money with a little capital, and I begged him to send me as much 
as he could get together by the end of the year, promising him to return 
whatever money he lent me with good interest within a year. 

“Before the end of my time with Forges my father got together a 
couple of thousand pounds and sent it to me; but I did not use it in 
buying diamonds, as I should have done if he had sent it to me in the 
first six months. Kimberley was growing so fast that the demand for 
houses was extraordinary, so I bought a bit of land and put up twelve or 
thirteen offices, corrugated iron shanties, of which I kept one for myself. 
I let out these twelve or thirteen shanties, and I got eighteen hundred 
pounds a month for them.” 

“Eighteen hundred pounds a month!” I said. “How long did that 
continue ?” 

“For years and years,” said Beit. “Twelve or thirteen years, I think, 
and then the pit had grown so large that my ground was wanted, and I 
sold the ground on which the shanties were built for a fair sum—I think 
it was about ^260,000 .1 got something for the dwellings, too, I think,” 
he laughed. “Not a bad speculation!” 

“No,” I said, “indeed; that solves the question of how you came 
from poverty to riches.” 

But there was another side of his nature; like many Jews, he had a 
real love and understanding of music, and lie admired pictures and 
bronzes, too, though he was anything but a good judge of them. At 
bottom Beit was a sentimentalist, and did not count or reckon when his 
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feelings were really touched. This was the fine side of the inan; the side 
through which Rhodes used him; the side which, by contrast with his 
love of money, showed the breadth and height of his humanity. Of all 
the millionaires I had chanced to meet, Beit was the best. He had a great 
deal of the milk of human kindness in him, quick and deep sympathies, 
too, sympathies even with poverty, perhaps through his own early 
struggles, and if any plan of a social Utopia had been brought forward 
in his time, no one would have seen its good points more clearly or been 
more willing to help it to accomplishment. 

It was in the late summer of 1896, after my return from South Africa, 
that A. M. Broadley called on me one day in the office of The Saturday 
Review and brought a new interest into my life. I had known Broadley 
for a good many years and had long been convinced of his business 
abiUty as well as his journalistic skill. He told me that he was making a 
good deal of money with Ernest Terah Hooley, whom I had just heard 
of as the successful promoter of the Dunlop Company. Broadley offered 
to bring me up to see him, suggesting that I should find it to my profit 
to help him in his financial schemes. Nothing loath, I went with Broadley 
and was introduced to Hooley at the Midland Grand Hotel. To my 
surprise I learned that the financier had taken the whole of the first floor 
of the hotel for his offices. I do not know how many rooms there were, 
but I believe there were certainly fifty; and from ten o'clock in the 
moming until six at night, almost every room was filled with people 
who had axes to grind. Hooley flitted from room to room, alw^ays 
good-humoured and decisively quick in dealing with the most hetero¬ 
geneous projects. 

At one moment he was discussing the raising of a loan of sixteen 
millions with Li Hung Chang on the security of the Chinese customs, 
and with him was Sir Robert Hart, the Englishman who knew more 
about China than any other living westerner. In Hooley's private room 
one would meet Arthur du Cros, who had more to do with the successful 
Dunlop promotion than any other member of his family and who after¬ 
wards became a Member of Parliament and was knighted, I believe, for 
this achievement: an alert, intclhgent man, a good organizer but intensely 
combative. In another room a nobleman who had come to sell Hooley 
the Prince’s yacht Britannia; in still another room, a persuasive Spaniard, 
who appeared with the news that sugar had been made from sea-water, 
and all he wanted was a million for the discovery. From room to room 
went Hooley, a rather tall, well-made man with black hair, black beard, 
black moustache, a long beaked Jewish nose, and long half-closed Jewish 
eyes, well-dressed and always polite, without a particle of “side”; too 
earnestly busy to show any conceit. He told me at once that Broadley 
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had been very useful to him, and he hoped that I should be* I replied that 
I was quite willing to follow my friend Broadley’s lead; and after two 
minutes’ talk Hooley hurried away to another room. 

When I got to loiow him pretty well I found to my amazement that 
he had a man named Martin Rucker for a partner, who never helped 
him in any way; and it was months before I learned that Rucker had 
been a bicycle agent, and had invested some money with Hooley at the 
very beginning, and had remained with him as a sort of dead weight 
ever afterwards. It was he in fact who brought about Hooley’s first fall. 

I will not attempt to describe all my further financial ventures with 
Hooley; it is enough to say that I took a small part in several of his 
promotions. Like the rest of his supporters, I w^ould put in, say five 
thousand pounds in cash, on condition that I got ten thousand in cash 
or shares if the deal came off successfully. I remember particularly taking 
such a share in the Schweppe promotion, which was not one of his great 
successes, and he left some three thousand pounds unpaid to me. 

His failure was astonishingly sudden. Martin Rucker, his partner, 
wanted to buy an estate and become a country gentleman, and finally 
settled with Hooley for a million pounds in cash for his half-sliare. 
Hooley gave him the sum, although Broadley and I both protested that 
it was madness to strip himself of so great a sum in cash; but Hooley 
was not to be argued with or persuaded. He gave the milHon, and Rucker 
was seen no more. But almost immediately the financial tide, which had 
so far been on the flow, began to ebb. Hooley involved himself in 
Manchester in the TrafFord Park scheme, and suddenly became in need 
of cash; the banks, as usual scenting necessity, withdrew their credits, 
and Hooley, though several times a millionaire on paper, was soon in 
financial difliculties. 

He explained all this to Broadley and myself at some length, and it 
occurred to me that I m*ght be able to interest Beit in his schemes and 
so float Hooley over the crisis. I went to Beit and talked the TrafFord 
Park scheme at some length. It was really a great enterprise. Beit, seeing 
it, at once promised his support on conditions; “We will go in as 
partners,” he said, “on an even footing; I will put up five hundred 
thousand pounds and so must Hooley, and the scheme shall be developed 
by him, and we will divide afterwards.” 

Greatly excited I hurried back to Hooley and told him how I had 
succeeded; he, too, was delighted. We were to meet Beit on the following 
Monday for lunch at the Savoy, and the provisional partnership would 
then be concluded. But on Thursday Hooley came to me and told me 
that he could only raise three hundred and fifty thousand pounds in 
cash: that his banks had refused him the other one hundred and fifty 
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thousand, and therefore he would put up shares for double the amount. 

I begged him not to alter the agreement in any way; I felt certain that 
as soon as the co-operation was whispered, a dozen of Beit’s friends 
would be dead against his participation wifh Hooley. 

Hooley went again to the banks and returned to me on the Saturday 
saying, “It is impossible; I can put up four hundred thousand, but the 
last hundred thousand must be taken up in shares.” 

I begged him to use every effort, and he said that he had—it was 
impossible, so I went to the lunch with Beit alone to tell him Hooley’s 
latest decision. The moment I described his position, Beit said, “That 
settles it; my partner has been terribly against the whole business— 
Weniher won’t hear of Hooley, and now that I can get out without 
breaking my word, I won’t go on.” 

I went back and told Hooley, and found him in a strange mood. He 
didn’t care what happened; it did not matter, for they couldn’t take away 
his ability to make money. The Trafford Park scheme was the best in 
the world; he would work it through somehow. Beit’s aid was not so 
important. 

“Beit,” I said, “could put ten millions cash on the table if he wanted 
to; with his backing, you would have been the strongest financial force 
in England, that is to say in the world, to-day. I am very sorry.” 

A little later Hooley announced coolly that he was going into bank¬ 
ruptcy. “It seems to me to be pure madness,” I said to Broadley. But 
Hooley went on like a naughty child who, having wet one toe by chance, 
would wade into the gutter to his neck. He filed his petition, and shortly 
afterwards was sent to Brixton Prison for a year, apparently to teach him 
that to lose six millions in England was a crime. 

When he came out of prison I met him by chance in the Strand, and 
of course held out my hand and greeted him as of old. “You know,” he 
said, “I have just come out of Brixton?” 

‘‘Yes,” I replied, “but that doesn’t alter my opinion of you. When 
will you dine with me?” 

One curious thing happened which tinged my liking for Hooley with 
a shade of doubt. Broadley declared that he was not fair to us, and I 
found out that that was the case. When I sent in my claim for the three 
thousand pounds outstanding over Schweppe’s to the official receiver, I 
got a letter from him that made me gasp. He asked me to define the debt 
and how it had been incurred. I told him that I had put up five thousand 
pounds in the Schweppe promotion on Hooley’s undertaking to pay ten 
thousand cash or shares, as I might decide after the promotion. I had 
received seven thousand in cash and no more. The official receiver 
answered me, saying that he was very sorry to question my word, but 
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could I get any proof that I had put up the five thousand pounds. I went 
at once to my bank—Coutts’s—got the original cheque endorsed by 
Hooley and took it to the official receiver in person and asked him for 
an explanation; I thought his request extraordinary. The moment he saw 
the cheque his manner altered; he became cordial. “You have no idea/^ 
he said, “I have got claims from a dozen journalists, but no one else 
except yourself helped Hooley with cash. Please forgive me if I thought 
tliat you were like the rest, claiming money without having risked any.*’ 
The thought came to me afterwards that Hooley had misrepresented 
me, as Broadley said; but I imagine that it was only because he classed 
all journalists together in a lump. He was careless, but not malevolent. 


CHAPTER XLV : SOME CELEBRITIES 

I WANT TO GIVE AS FAIR AND LARGE A PICTURE AS I CAN OF THIS THIRD 
period of my life—the last decade of the nineteenth century. Casanova 
is often praised for having given a good picture of his age, yet he has 
painted no great man of his time, no writer of the first rank, no artist, 
no statesman, with the solitary exception of Frederick the Great, whom 
he hardly does more than mention. 

In this book of mine I have tried to picture my growth of character 
and mind and soul as faithfully as I can, and to complete this history by 
putting in the foreground, so to speak, the great men and deeds which 
characterized the age. I have tried to paint Whitman, Emerson, Carlyle, 
Ruskin and others; I have given sketches of many artists and writers, 
and I wish to complete the picture with some further memories of my 
contemporaries. 

I met Zola and talked with him a dozen times, before I ventured to 
differ with him on any subject. He thought his later books, Lourdes and 
Rome, his best, whereas I felt that VAssommoiry La Terre, Germinal and 
Nana were far better, to say nothing of Pa^e d'Amour, Le Reve and 
La Faute de rAbbe Mouret, which I thought at least as good. Lourdes and 
Paris and the rest were to me lifeless, machine-made things that had 
never grown. 

I remember, when he came over to London once, he could talk of 
nothing but the quiet of the place, the strange peace that reigned in the 
streets. “What a great city!” he said, “here, there is no noise.” He wanted 
to know why La Terre was regarded as pornographic, which , incensed 
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him very much* “If they knew how much worse life is,” he cried, “they 
would stop talking such nonsense.” And with that sentiment I was in 
complete agreement, 

I got more pleasure from a side of Zola that is almost unknown. I 
knew that as a young man he had been an art critic of a Paris paper; I 
think it was Le Figaro, and he interested me enormously when he talked 
about the modem schools of painting. He was the first person I ever 
heard say that Cezaime was one of the greatest masters that ever lived. 
George Moore praised Manet, Monet and Degas, but said little or nothing 
about Cezanne, though he was the greatest of them all, the true head of 
the School. Zola let out the secret one day when he told me that he had 
been at school with Cezanne, and that when Cezanne came to Paris, he, 
Zola, was almost the first person whom Cezanne called upon and 
interested in his work. 

Zola, though one of the heads of the time, had a peculiarly uninterest¬ 
ing outward appearance. He was a little below ordinary height, but 
strongly built and rather stout. His hair and beard and walk showed 
strength, but there was nothing distinctive about his face; an ordinary 
round face with thick nose and ordinary lips that might have passed in 
any crowd. He had not even the distinction of ugliness; his pale face, 
coarse lips and brown beard were merely commonplace. 

I was astonished to find that Alphonse Daudet had a very high opinion 
of Zola. “Have you ever seen his notes,” he said, “on any book he is 
going to write ? It is extraordinary the way he gets up his subject, studies 
every part of it. I suppose he knew more about Lourdes when he wrote 
about it than any one living. He went down and spent a month in the 
place. ...” 

In striking contrast to Zola, Daudet was picturesque, very good- 
looking indeed: he wore his hair long, but his nose was well cut, his eyes 
large, the shape of his face excellent. 

I happened to sec Daudet again after Turgeniev’s letters had been 
published, and I found liim strangely angry. He resented Turgeniev’s 
criticism as if it had been a personal offence. “We all treated him as one 
of ourselves,” he kept repeating, “and here he talks as if Zola and Flaubert 
and the rest of us were pigmies and he alone was the great writer and 
artist. 

I wanted to see whether I could get a new word out of him, so I said: 
‘‘Well, you know, some of us think that in Bazaroff Turgeniev has 
depicted the one new character added to European literature since the 
Mephistophcles of Goethe.” “Good God,” cried Daudet, “but is not 
Madame Bovary a character, and Zola’s Lantier? I cannot understand 
such criticism.” 
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To insist would have been surely rude, yet to some of us Madame 
Bovary is poor stuff and Lantier poorer still in comparison with Bazaroff 
Bazaroff is the model of the realist for all time, deeper than Tartuffe or 
Le Misanthrope and they are both greater creations than Madame Bovary 
or Lantier. Daudet’s novels were better than his criticism. 

I don’t know why, but Daudet often reminded me of W. E. Henley. 
I met Henley first at dinner at Sidney Low’s house, who had followed 
Greenwood as editor of The St, James's Gazette. Henley was then editing 
The Scots Observer, which he later removed to London as The National 
Observer. Seated at the table, Henley was a great big man with broad 
shoulders, looking at least six feet in height, with an immense leonine 
head, full golden beard, large blue eyes and good features, a handsome 
and striking personality. 

Almost immediately we came to some difference about the relative 
value of the play and the novel. I spoke of the novel as the most complex 
and therefore the highest form of art, and he replied: “That’s nonsense” 
—so rudely that I retorted: “Let us wait until the ladies go and then we’ll 
continue the argument.” Too surprised to find words, Henley grunted 
“H’m!” but after the ladies had left the table, he turned on me and said: 
“Now I would like to know why you think the novel a higher form of 
art than a play, or for that matter, a poem.” 

“I can include poems,” I retorted, “as Goethe showed, and it has all 
the powers of a play and many that the play lacks.” 

Henley grunted again: “I don’t see that mere assertion proves any¬ 
thing !” 

“The dramatic presentation of character,” I went on, “is, of course, 
the best for simple characters, but suppose you want to make a complex 
character. Suppose for instance you want to show your readers a man of 
great courage, who, for some reason or other (a weakness of heredity, 
drink, let us say), is a coward at night, the spectators would not under¬ 
stand what you meant. You have to put in the finer qualifying shades of 
character by explanations. This you can do in the novel, and that’s why 
I said that the novel was the largest form of art, a more complex form 
even than the play.” 

To my astonishment Henley replied quite frankly: “I never thought 
of it, but I believe you are right”; and we became, to a certain extent, 
friends. 

When he afterwards laid down the law about poetry, I did not 
contradict him, and when he asked me whether I agreed with him or 
not, I told him I only believed in criticizing the art that I myself practised, 
and not being a poet, I never disputed with poets about their mystery. 

When we got up to join the ladies, I was shocked. Henley’s legs were 
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all twisted, and instead of being a man of six feet and over, he was only 
middle height. My host told me that from his poems in hospital it was 
pretty clear what had turned him from a giant into a cripple. 

I remember some later meetings with Henley; once when he sent me 
his Song of the Sword for The Fortnightly Review^ which I should have 
liked to publish, but Chapman, the managing director, would not hear 
of it, **Free verse,he said, “is neither poetry nor prose’', and he begged 
me not to have anything to do with it. 

Henley was not a great man, but a very interesting one. He thought it 
his duty to edit every contribution sent to him, and he did edit every 
word, every phrase, weighed every comma and colon, until the whole 
of his paper was steeped in his own style, so that it often seemed as if it 
were all written by one man. 

My chief object, when I got a paper of my own, The Saturday Review, 
was the antithesis of this. I encouraged everybody to express himself as 
personally as possible, and the more he differed with me, as a rule, the 
more I liked his work. I do not see how one could have got Bernard 
Shaw, H. G. Wells, McColl, Chalmers Mitchell, and Cunninghame 
Graham to do their best on any other terms. 

What then was Henley’s success? He got together a band of youthful 
admirers who wrote for him, and afterwards became known as Jour¬ 
nalists. I do not remember one man of real ability in Henley’s crowd; 
not one, so far as I recollect, made a great name for himself in the future. 
But success in the day and hour he had in abundance, and admirers such 
as the Right Hon. George Wyndham, who always called Henley a 
remarkable poet, mainly, I used to think, because Henley’s poetry, 
second-rate as it was, was better than his own. 

There was another figure whom I got to know very well in the 
’nineties, an infinitely more gifted man than Henley in another art: 
Auguste Rodin. At our very first meeting I noticed that he had no 
venom in him and no exclusions. He was of the race of the great masters, 
easily moved to enthusiasm, without a particle of envy in his composi¬ 
tion. He accepted life as it was, lived it to the fullest, and had few regrets. 
The only trace of bitterness I ever saw in liim came to the surface when 
an American millionaire offered him ten thousand dollars for a portrait- 
head, provided he would finish it in a week. 

“I explained to him,” said Rodin, relating the incident, “that in such 
a short time I could do nothing more than a likeness. I should not be 
able to understand the soul of him, much less find out how best to suggest 
it through his features; but he declared that a likeness was all he wanted, 
and so”—and he threw up his hand— foi, I said ‘Yes’....” He swung 
round a moment later as if the thought had stung him: “Fifty thousand 
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francs in a week. Ah, had I had those fifty thousand in the year when 
I did my ‘Man with the Broken Nose*, Td have done a dozen types that 
now- 

There was an inexpressible sadness in his voice, and well there might 
be. “A dozen types,’* I thought to myself, “all swallowed up and lost- 
in the vague womb of uncreated night.” 

Rodin died during the first World War, leaving twenty or thirty great 
portraits of his contemporaries, from Henley and Shaw to Rochefort, 
Hugo and Balzac, to say nothing of a dozen groups and figures that can 
never be forgotten. His “Tliinker” is finer than the Medician figure of 
Michelangelo; his “Baiscr”, his “Nymph and Satyr”, his “Succube”, are 
all examples of bronze turned into flesh by virtue of an incomparable 
craftsmanship and the urge of an astonishing sensuality that could lend 
even to marble the pulsing thrills of life. 

I can still see a little female figure perhaps half-life size, that stood for 
some years in the centre of the salon in his villa at Meudon. I christened 
it “La Parisienne”, and he adopted the name at once joyfully, and indeed 
it might have stood as a personification of the gay capital—the only city 
in the world where artists feel at home. There was a certain perversity 
in its frank beauty that was exquisitely characteristic. The liips were 
slight, the limbs slight, too, with something of the divine awkwardness 
of girlhood; but the breasts stood out round and firm, defiantly pro¬ 
vocative; the nose, too, was tip-tilted, cheeky; the face, one would swear, 
smiling with a gay challenge. 

Madame Rodin, I remember, regaled us with some petits fours that 
were very good, and some desperate coffee which made me wonder why 
it was not called chicory honestly, as it should have been. The little old 
woman served the master like a servant and mother in one for half a 
century; then conscious of his immense debt to her loving care, and 
anxious to make tardy amends, Rodin married her. I think so much of 
her humble devotion that I do not believe the new dignity affected her 
much; yet I may be mistaken in this, for she died a month or so after¬ 
wards, and a Httle later Rodin, as if unable to bear the separation after 
so many years of companionship, followed her into the silent land. 

I remember meeting Rostand in Paris in 1898. He was then at the 
height of his vogue. Cyrano had been brought out by Mme Bernhardt 
in 1897 when he was just 27 years of age. There have been few such 
triumphs; the play ran 400 nights in Paris and nearly as long in Berlin 
in Fulda’s translation. Petersburg and Madrid, Belgrade even, went 
crazy over it, and dozens of companies played it all over the United 
States. 

Rostand met me as a prince might meet a small unknown boy. I 
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have never seen any Frenchman put on such airs. He was a little over 
average height and dressed with a touch of eccentricity all in black; a 
big black satin stock showing only a narrow white edge of collar seemed 
to support his head, and he held it ver^ high. His face was pale; his 
features regular; his dark eyes rather large and long—a handsome face 
with an air of haughty disdain—the French word morgue exactly expresses 
it. Though Marcel Schwob (who introduced me) spoke of me as a 
master, and mentioned that my stories had appeared in La Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Rostand contented himself with a slight bow, while his eyebrows 
lifted with an air of patient inattention. I had prepared a compliment, 
but I kept it to myself and turned aside abruptly. I did not think much 
of Cyranoy and Rostand’s other work seemed to me negligible, while the 
airs he gave himself were inexcusable. No great man ever plays grand 
seigneur without some extraordinary good reason. 

Nothing was talked about but his plays; he was asked about his 
method of work. He gave ordinary facts to us. It seemed that like most of 
us the period of gestation in him was long, the parturition hurried. “I 
read and think a great deal,” he said, “till it’s all clear and then write 
incessantly.” A well-bred murmur of admiration greeted the oracle. It 
was quite certain that no really great man could have won such popularity 
so early. I went away as soon as I decently could. 

Rostand was bom rich; success came at twenty with his first book, 
Les Musardes, and his wealth enabled him to screen himself off from 
anything harsh or true, spoiled in fact a great theatrical talent. 

Once later I was destined to meet him again. I had taken Oscar Wilde 
to dine at Maire’s restaurant, intending to go afterwards to Antoine’s 
theatre close by. Rostand was already at table when we entered. I hardly 
knew whether to bow to him or not. To my surprise he rose and bowed 
more than politely—cordially. 

Thus encouraged I went over to him and shot off the compliment I 
had prepared months before. He laughed delightedly, and when I intro¬ 
duced Oscar he showed a kindly human side I had scarcely expected. 
During the dinner he kept up an intermittent conversation from table to 
table, and was really charming, attributing the success of his play mainly 
to the incomparable acting. 

Oscar took the ball on the hop, and told of seeing Coqiielin at a dress 
rehearsal. The great actor, it appeared, was doubtful whether he should 
add to his already prominent nose; “It is mine and Cyrano’s,” he 
exclaimed, “why alter it?” 

“They may say,” interjected Oscar with an air of deep meditation, 
“that you play the part so well because it is your own story; I tliink I’d 
increase the nose.” 
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“You’re right,” replied Coquelin, gravely, “I must remain the artist, 
the artist always, above my creation/’ 

Oscar told the story superbly, mimicking air and manner and throwing 
into high relief the actor’s vanity: “my creation”. 

Suddenly wc found it was time to go if we would not lose part of the 
play, and then Rostand told us that he also wanted to see Foil de Carotte^ 
I think it was, with Madame Nau in the title part, so we turned down 
the boulevard together, and went to our seats like old friends. 

On reflection Rostand seemed to me a richly endowed romantic 
nature, dwarfed by wealth and wanting the spur of desperate incentive. 
But he came at the psychological moment. The second generation since 
the great defeat was growing up and full of the old Gallic vanity, and the 
courage which was resolved to act and not talk. The French youths all 
took up athletics, went in for boxing even; left realism for romance and 
began to affirm instead of denying. The romance of daring was in the air 
and Rostand gave it a voice. In almost everything he was a herald of the 
new time; his family life was very happy; in fine, in spite of surface 
faults he was a good representative of the new France. It is almost 
symbolical to me that he should have been born in 1870, in the year of 
disaster, and died in 1919, in the assurance of victory. 

I have written a good deal about Meredith and tried to give a true 
picture of him as one of the greatest writers of the time, and a charming 
personality. Shortly after I took over The Saturday Review^ he came up 
to London to undergo an operation, and I met him again, and was, of 
course, as cordial as I could be, but I could never forgive him for having 
refused his name to the petition in favour of Oscar Wilde. Up to that 
time I used to go down to Box Hill to spend some hours with him nearly 
every week. Afterwards I only met him on rare occasion by chance. His 
operation seemed to have weakened him a good deal, for afterwards he 
took to riding about in a little carriage, which he drove himself, and 
almost ceased to walk. I excused myself for not seeing him more often 
by telling him that I spent fully six months of every year in the South 
of France, whereas he preferred Box Hill and the Sussex Downs. 

It was in one of these visits to Nice that I got to know Maeterlinck 
and Georgette Leblanc, whom I regarded as liis wife. Maeterlinck was 
an interesting personality, but I never got much out of him beyond 
what any one could get from his books. He never seemed able to reveal 
new sides of himself in talk. I remember he asked me once why I did not 
review his translation of Macbeth which he had sent to me. I told him I 
would if he liked, but I did not think his knowledge of English was 
sufBcient; however, I promised to do my best. Later, in London, remem¬ 
bering the promise, I picked up his translation; I looked at one line in 
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it: ‘‘After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well/’ and I found Maeterlinck had 
translated it: *^Aprh les convulsions jiivreuses de la vie il dort hien'* I saw 
at once that he had taken “fitful” to mean full of fits, as “painful” is 
full of pain, and had no conception that It simply meant intermittent. I 
therefore sent a friend to the British Museum, who brought me back 
the information that of the one hundred translations of Macbeth in 
French, about eighty-five had followed Francois Victor Hugo in this 
misrendering of “fitful”; and the others had left it out altogether: **Aprh 
lajiivre de la vie il dort bien” 

I sent this to Maeterlinck, thinking he would laugh over the matter, 
but when I met him again in Nice the next year, he and Georgette came 
and lunched with us, and he broached the subject at once by saying that 
the translations of Shakespeare were quite impossible. I tried to agree 
with him by saying that, of course, it took an equal poet to try to translate 
from one language into the other adequately. 

But he would have it that Shakespeare was quite impossible, and he 
gave an example from Hamlet where Ophelia says: 

‘Here’s rosemary—that’s for remembrance; 

Here arc pansies—that’s for thoughts. . . .’ 

“The first sentence can be translated,” he said, “but the second can’t, 
because in French the word for pansies is almost the same as the word 
for thoughts; you cannot say “Fo/M despensces—cestpour penscr” “Oh,” 
I retorted, “I think it quite possible. Picture the scene to yourself: 
Ophelia is speaking before the king and queen and knows, with a 
woman’s divination, that the queen is the real culprit, so she says *Voild 
despensces\ and then looking at the queen adds quietly ,'c est pour penser ^ 

Francis Carco, who was also at the lunch, applauded me for the 
thought, but Maeterlinck pretended not to understand. 

I knew Albert, Prince of Monaco, fairly well for more than a quarter 
of a century. The Neiv York Times gave a column article to him while 
he was visiting America shortly before his death; it said that “he belonged 
to the Grimaldis of Genoa ,.. one of the most ancient houses of Europe”, 
described him as “a wise old man of the world honourably distinguished 
as a savant; an enlightened ruler . . . sagacious and experienced”, and 
goodness knows what besides. It has been asserted, doubtless without 
foundation, that Albert of Monaco was not a Grimaldi at all, but a 
Matignon of petty Breton squire stock; be that as it may, his “wisdom 
and enlightenment” were low cunning. 

One incident will give a better picture of this princeling than pages 
of word-painting. When I first knew him he was always talking of his 
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dislike of the ‘‘gambling house” of Monte Carlo, which gave him his 
princely revenue and paid besides all the expenses of his three miles long 
and half a mile wide kingdom. Everyone staying in the palace was 
requested not to visit or even enter the “gambling house”, and the prince 
was continually complaining that his father had given M. Blanc a lease 
of the place till 1907 or else “I'd shut it up to-morrow. I hate the 
corruptions of it. It is really wrong for a father so to bind and fetter a 
son; I loathe the place.” So he used to preach. 

It seemed to me that the prince protested too much; in any case surely 
he need not have accepted “the wages of sin” had he not been so inclined. 
But bit by bit his protests affected me; I came to believe in his honesty. 
For there was a side to the prince which pleased me. He was a sportsman. 
He had a great country house at Marchais, on the borders of Lorraine; 
it had at one time belonged to the Dues de Guise and was set, a great 
house, in the midst of marshes. There was the most excellent shooting 
to be had in the swamps of Marchais; wild geese and ducks by the 
myriad flocked there from the north in cold weather, and wild swans, 
too, and the woods were well stocked with pheasants and rabbits and 
hares. But there were other amenities at Marchais. So long as the Princess 
Alice ruled there, the food was excellent, and there used to be wonderful 
music in the evenings. 

One met at Marchais all the literary geniuses and the leaders of 
French thought; Bourget and Loti, Saint-Saens and Sarah Bernhardt. 
In Marchais, more than in any other French house, one touched life at 
many points. 

Naturally, I was delighted to go to Marchais and spend long days 
with the prince shooting. I have been awakened at four o'clock in the 
morning with the news that wild swans had just come in, and in ten 
minutes I was up and dressed. Before we started out I had a cup or two 
of delicious hot coffee and such eggs and bacon, preserves and bread as 
one seldom finds. Then down in the cold night to ride six or seven miles 
to the ground, and when there to crawl for perhaps another mile on 
one’s stomach between straw fences to the huts out of which one could 
watch the great swans sailing the water, and shoot them if one wanted to. 
Then as day davmed we would take this wood for pheasants and that 
stubbled plain for red-legged partridge, and so fleet the day in healthy 
exercise. Then home to a hot bath and a superb dinner, with super- 
excellent French wine and coffee, and a great evening with good music 
by Tosti or de Lara or a talk in a quiet room with a member of the 
Institute or the Academy. 

Who could resist the seduction! One evening the prince assured me 
that he meant to shut up the tripot or “den”, as he called it, at Monte 
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Carlo as soon as he had the right, and begged me to preach this in the 
British press so as not to surprise people when it took place. 

“I want to avoid complaints,*’ he said, "‘and the leaders of EngHsh 
hfe are powerful in France.” 

Naturally, I did my best for his high purpose. 

I knew the “gambling house” at Monte Carlo extremely well: I had 
spent a good many winters at the Principality, and it was apparent to 
me that the way to give tone and importance to the whole place was by 
founding a special Sporting Club which should have all the best visitors 
as members, especially the best English and French and Americans. One 
day I outlined this scheme to the Prince of Monaco, saying that if he 
decided that he had to leave the “gambling house” as it was, the way to 
improve it would be by establishing a high-class Sporting Club in close 
connection with it. 

He asked me to make out the whole scheme. I told him it would cost 
some time and labour; and he wanted to know how^ he should reward 
me. “Very simple,” I said, “you can make me permanent secretary at 
a decent salary,” 

“Certainly,” he exclaimed enthusiastically, “you help me: make out 
the whole constitution and articles of the club, print them and let me 
have them, and you shall be permanent secretary at a salary, say of a 
thousand pounds a year, and of course, lodgings in the club.” I said that 
would suit me excellently; I made out the whole thing—constitution, 
articles and all, and submitted it to him. He told me it was exactly what 
he wanted. 

A little while later it was rumoured that the Prince of Monaco had 
concluded a treaty with Monsieur Camille Blanc, the cliief shareholder 
in the “gambling house”, and had given him a fresh extension of his 
lease on condition of his receiving some millions of francs. 

One night, in London, I mentioned the matter to one of the kings of 
finance; he laughed outright. 

“So you’re the culprit,” he cried; “that’s a jolly good one on you.” 

“Why?” I asked. “What are you laugliing at?” 

“I’m laughing,” he said, “because that wily fox, the Prince of Monaco, 
got you for nothing to frighten M. Blanc, so that he has concluded a new 
contract for fifty years to come, on most favourable terms.” 

I knew intuitively that I had been done by the fox. But I had been 
cheated, I found, more completely than I had even imagined. The Prince 
of Monaco sold the whole idea of the Sporting Club, as constituted by 
me, to Camille Blanc, and got another large sum for it, taking care not 
to encumber the deal with a permanent secretary. 

There were two sides to Prince Albert, as to most men; he really 
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loved science, and prosecuted his deep-sea fishing in the interests of 
science; at the same time he married an immensely rich heiress, and he 
sold the future of Monte Carlo to Camille Blanc after getting the highest 
price possible from the financier by publishing his resolve to shut up the 
tripot as soon as the lease was out. Verily, '^The children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children oflighn 


CHAPTER XLVI : THE END OF THE CENTURY 

THE YEAR 1 899 WAS TO ME EXTRAORDINARILY PAINFUL. I HAVE ALREADY 

told elsewhere how my work in South Africa had taken my attention from 
investments in Monte Carlo and Nice, which I had neglected, and which 
therefore turned out very badly. I lost thirty or forty thousand pounds, 
and had to find some new way of making money. Suddenly, in this 
mood, I came back from the Riviera, and stayed a short time in Paris. 

On one of my earlier hurried visits to Paris I met Whistler, who took 
me to lunch at his house in the Rue du Bac. He talked to me passionately 
of his quarrel with Sir William Eden, which arose about the price to be 
paid for the portrait he had done of Lady Eden. He read to me his 
newest pamphlet: The Baronet and the Butterfly, I had already written in 
The Saturday Review in Whistler’s favour, in the dispute with Sir William 
Eden, because I thought it petty of a man as rich as Eden to quarrel over 
a hundred pounds with a great artist: but now I noticed a malevolence 
in Whistler that amazed me. If he had been more kindly he would have 
been a greater man. In full maturity of talent he dissipated liimself in 
squabbles and quarrels which had really no meaning or importance. 

Of course I always took care to meet Wilde whenever I was in Paris. 
In one of these talks Oscar told me a scene from a play he had thought 
of writing, in which the wife, who was also the mistress of the house, has 
gone up to her private sitting-room to rest; she is lying down behind the 
screen with a “migraine”, when her husband comes in with the woman 
he is in love with at the moment. In the midst of their love-making, 
which the wife cannot help overhearing, a knock comes at the door, and 
they hear outside the voice of the husband of the lady demanding 
admission. The scene is resolved by the lady of the house getting up from 
behind the screen and opening the door, and thus saving the guilty 
couple. 
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It occurred to me that I had a story about a Mr. and Mrs. Daventry 
in my head, which would suit this scene. I finally bought the right to 
use it for a hundred pounds from Oscar. He asked me fifty pounds for 
the scene and I gave it to him, and I told him I would give him fifty 
pounds more if he would write the first act. He promised, but did not 
keep his word. I went back to London and wrote the play, Mr. and Mrs, 
Daventry^ in four or five days, and took it to Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who 
accepted it at once. I only made one condition—that Mr. Daventry 
should be played by Fred Kerr, whom I regarded as one of the best 
character actors on the English stage. As Oscar would not write the first 
act, I wrote it, and did it badly, and I rewrote it for the fiftieth night 
when I had had a little stage experience. Afterwards Oscar twitted me 
about my purchase, saying I had bought the great scene from The School 
for Scandaly without recognizing it. 

When the play was put on at first, it had a very bad press; the London 
papers all told me that I had written a French play better suited for Paris 
than for London, and I found Mrs. Campbell, the next day, in despair 
because of the unfavourable notices. I cheered her up by telling her that 
I would pay all the expenses of the play for a half-share in it. 

“If you can afford to do that,’' she said, “I can afford to risk it.” 

“This bad press,” I said, “will make the play.” 

Clement Scott, the most influential critic of the time, tried to damn 
the play out of personal dislike for me, and gave one phrase in the play 
astonishing notoriety. People talked in the play of the “English vice”, 
till at length the protagonist, Mr. Daventry, turns round and asks: “Is 
there such a thing, Lady Hillingdon, as an English vice? What is the 
peculiarly English vice?” “Oh,” was the answer, “I thought every one 
knew that, Mr. Daventry; the English vice is adultery with home 
comforts.” 

In the middle of the run, when I was receiving some hundreds of 
pounds a week from the play, Queen Victoria died, and the period of 
mourning stopped all plays in London for a fortnight, but after the period 
of mourning had passed my play was the only play, I beheve, revived in 
that season, and it ran for fifty or sixty more nights—until Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell got rid of Fred Kerr, and so spoilt the whole cast. 

The success emboldened me to write other plays, and I wrote three 
or four, notably one on Shakespeare and His Love, and one entitled The 
Bucket Shop, The one on Shakespeare was immediately taken by 
Bcerbohm Tree, who gave me five hundred pounds in advance for it, 
and promised to open his season with it; but in the meantime he found 
that his daughter Viola had some talent, and wished to go on the stage, 
and he therefore rejected my play for another, because, as he said, he 
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couldn’t make love to his own daughter on the stage, whereas Shake¬ 
speare in my play was the lover personified. So I withdrew the play, and 
it was never given in London. A year or so later I wrote The Bucket Shop, 
and the Stage Society asked me to allow them to give a representation 
of it. The success was so great that the society, with my consent, put it on 
for a second performance, when again the house was crowded. 

I found such difficulty, however, with actors and actresses that I 
resolved to return to writing stories: each actor and actress seems to be 
firmly convinced that his or her part is greater than the whole, and they 
will deform the whole at any moment for a personal success in the part. 
Besides, I made more money on the Stock Exchange than I could make 
at either play-writing or book-writing, and so I resolved to write merely 
the books that pleased me, careless of the monetary outcome. 

When I had done a number of short stories, some of which later 
appeared in my book, The Veils of his, I began to see that the art of 
narration was still in its infancy. I saw that though the French were 
masters of the art of story-writing, there was not a single story in French, 
long or short, which I considered at all perfectly designed. 

My practice taught me that the most important thing in a story is the 
speed of narration; no one wants his reader to skip passages or to feel 
that tliis or that part is too long. Most writers tliink that they can avoid 
being tedious by jumping from one part of the story to another; but this 
habit is apt to distract attention. The true art consists in so graduating 
the speed of the narration that the reader feels that he is being carried 
along faster and faster to an inevitable conclusion, much as if he were 
caught in the rapids of Niagara above the falls. And in order to be able 
to graduate the speed, the introduction of the characters should be 
deliberate and slow in exact proportion to the length of the story. For 
as soon as the characters are all known to the reader and the trend of the 
story is indicated, then the pace should begin to quicken and chapter by 
chapter the speed should increase and should be felt to be increasing, so 
that skipping or tedium should be absolutely impossible. 

In the meantime I had no journal; the South African War was in 
progress, English defeats growing more and more frequent; every one 
disappointed and dejected. A sad close to a wonderful period! My old 
enemy, bronchitis, had seized me in October, and I could not shake it 
off. I was in bed with it in a little country house I had outside London, 
when I read of Oscar Wilde’s death. The world went greyer for me. 

The news from the front continued to get worse and worse. It seemed 
to me that the South African War marked the decadence of England. 
I thought and said it showed a lack of understanding, a lack of all high 
qualities, of heart as well as of head, so grave that I could not sec any 
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possibility of England standing, in the future, side by side with the United 
States. The English had spent millions of pounds on that unspeakably 
silly South African War, whereas if they had spent half the amount in 
settling up the central plateau of Africa, •even from the north of the 
Transvaal to the Zambesi with their own unemployed, they might have 
laid the foundations of a greater empire than even the one they had lost 
in North America. I harp on this because of its extraordinary importance: 
I wish all good things for England, for I know well her chivalrous and 
honourable side, enskied by beauty and sainted by noble deeds, a side 
reahzed in her poetry, the finest in the world’s literature. But if she ever 
wins again to financial power, it will be through her colonies, and she 
possesses no colony that can compare with that Central African plateau. 

But if England does not care to use her power wisely, what must be 
said of America? The United States Government has never even shown 
an inkling of its highest function. Already she is by far the strongest 
power in the world, strong enough to disband her army and navy and 
make of the chief navies of the world a mere police force and insurance 
against piracy and privateering; and the money she now spends on 
armaments could be used to elevate her people. By putting an end to war, 
she may inaugurate that reign of peace upon earth and universal good 
will to men which is, so to speak, the first recognition by the soul of the 
new commandment given to us by Christ. 

The money rewards of work are far larger in America than anywhere 
else in the world, and so artists and thinkers and writers of all sorts are 
swept into the struggle for money and carried away by success. Of course, 
this fact should have led the governors to increase at any cost the spiritual¬ 
ization of the people. Conservatories of music and opera houses should 
have been founded by the State in every city of 50,000 inhabitants. 
Long ago America should have had municipal theatres, too, as well as 
municipal opera houses, and even municipal schools of chemistry and 
physics for original research, after the German fashion, but nothing of 
this sort has been done. 

The slow rate of human progress is what distresses one. It has taken 
a thousand years for us to get rid of hell and devils and to distrust prisons 
and punishments, but now that we believe in sympathy and affection, 
our progress will be more rapid. It is money now that separates us one 
from another: greed must be conquered, and case-hardened selfishness, 
too, by a new sense, a truly Christian sense, of mutual loving-kindness; 
and so we shall get rid of war and its insane stupidity and cruelty. My 
quarrel with President Wilson was that he might have done this easily, 
but any American President could do it in a single term, and win for 
himself and his land an immortality of renown. This new ideal was bom 
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in the wonderful nineteenth century, the century that has enlarged and 
enriched life in so many ways. 

In 1870 one-third of the globe was imcxplorcd, unknown; as soon as 
the Dark Continent was charted and the Poles discovered, man took the 
depths of the sea for his park and the limitless fields of air for his play¬ 
ground. The X-rays, too, and wireless telegraphy, have multiplied our 
spiritual possessions and added, so to speak, the imaginative touch to our 
new powers. Railways were first used in the late ’thirties, and then in 
the ’nineties motor-cars, to make travel easy and delightful. Instead of 
having only theatres to amuse us, we have astounding cinema shows as 
well, and can sit in our rooms and listen to the greatest singers in the 
last half-century, or hear the greatest modem actors; statesmen too, long 
dead, will make their best speeches for us as if still alive. 

And in spite of all our petty squabbles and cowardly selfislincss the 
pace quickens from year to year; in spite of world war and poison gases 
and infamous blockades that ruined women and children, we have made 
more progress in science in the last ten years than in any previous decade. 
We have just begun to understand the infinite power of the atom, and 
are now studying to harness it to our needs. And soon the forces of nature 
will be enslaved and free us all from the curse of working to supply 
bodily wants, so that we can turn the whole world into an enchanted 
place. We begin to see that everything is possible, and wonders indescrib¬ 
able will yet be realized by the awakened spirit of man. 

This is my faith, the faith that guides me and directs, and I hope that 
those who read me may be inspired by it. I believe unshakably in the 
holy spirit of man; in liis infinite perfectability; in the divine impulse in 
him to grow, not only in knowledge, or even in wisdom, but in goodness, 
in consideration for others, in loving-kindness and gentle pity and all the 
sweet offices of love. Paul preached Faith, Hope and Love; but he had 
no faith such as we have, no hope so well founded as ours. Think of 
what we have done in the last hundred years, and forecast, if you will, the 
transcendent future. Tennyson’s words recur to me: 

‘For I looked into the future far as human eye could see, ■ 

Saw the wonders of the world and all the rapture that would be. ’ 


THE END 


Yorkf 1922— Nice, 1926 
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